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ABSoi,UTE in mediate existence, 58 o tnalism. 99 ; "Mw “• 

Xccouiting, chit system df, 209 • 100 ; large fariM and esmtM 

Acrounts village, 230-1 . symptom of dojlme, 108 , modern 

probate’209‘lia 275 disiijt^rative mauences. 239. 

^Srsfwapd^Ug. 9, 228 270 ; d™d, mcrea*« ^ 

AdultA-aUon 24^ “* ^70 

Agra, 268, 269, 3^6 • , Ayicultufe, rmgpted, ^a^reac- 

,4graftaram. Brahman quarter,^-,.o, •r76,*584, 299. 

Aaricultural co-operation: Lana 333. 349. 35.3 
syster. >fi Panjab for gram, Ahmcdnagar, ^56 
112-3, and sugar, 1J3-4 ; dangfra 39; * 

system, »I4 ; labour employment Aji^hya, 2O8, 346, 373 
i»S India, 114-6: common lana Akb.ir, 846 
' and' common rights, S, India, Allahabad. 268. 349 
116-7. and Panjata 117 : ganta,’ Alms, 118, 182, 213. 38 
fangala-hata and Tagar pystem% Amarnath 397 
•Bengal, 117-8; temarind, plan- Amencaii backwoods,. 

Snf chUi; brinjal and betei ' ai»es, 368, 3^9: Re’ 
culture, ii’indiS 119; paddy Amod, 163 • 

(rice) culture, wqt and dry. and Amritmr.py, 205 

-banana culture,* 119-20 ; irri- ^nahilapura (I attail), 

• gation associations of Madras, ^uanuxha, 219 ^ 

120-1: distribution of land and 1 Anarchism. ^93 
produce in U.P., 141 : division of ^ce«#rs. ‘>«ermgs tc 
produce in N. India,’*4-5; Ancc*tral.hall, Chines 
loans. 209, 237-8, 239, 240 ; Andandllur, 212-3 
irrigation works, 228-9, 258-^ : J Angul, 2J7 


and common ngnts. a. lukn*. V,' ,,14. 

ii6-7. and Panjat^ 117 ; gania.* Alms, 118. 182. 213. 3»| 
faneala-hala and Tagar sBystem^ Amarnath. 397 

11% • tamaridd. plaiT Aitftncaii backwoods,.no ; m.Uion- 
Src chUi! brinja and Ltei • ai.es, 368. 369; Revolution, iiy 
culture, ii’indiS 119; paddy Amod, 163 • , 

(rice) culture, wqt and dry. and Amritmr.py, 205 

-banana culture,^ 119-20 ; irri- ^nahilapura (I at tail), 354 5 
• gation associations of Madras, ^uanuxha, 219 ^ • * • 

120-1: distribution of land and 1 Anarchism. ^93 
produce in uS, 141 : division of 

produce in N. India,’*4-5; Ancc*tral.hall, Chinese. 6 

loans. 209, 237-8, 239, 240 ; Andandllur, 212-3 

irrigation works, 228-9. 258-60 ; J ^7 a.-.V/iA/i/? i'jG itA 

free assUtance at seeding and AnMial homes. pwjray)o/s. 176. 178 

LS'^^dlhd, removal of. ij, 

-•"^r^fav^ie! check drift j . <37. 2.. “ awi 

Agric^Xrcl^tradi deserted, for, inl^^^74' 

8-^ ; rilakes strongmen. 19-20*^ rayt.^cal. etc., m Indian art, 374. 

*in I»iia a ^mily c^cern. «o-i ;• -*37i 

App““priativenes# of the Wesk 89 
Aiiitration, a guild function,*281 
Ar^trat'"’. 'tillage god. as, 386* 
ntreot. South. 240 _ 

Argentina, 264 
Aristotle, 62 . 


compared ^th factoi^#industry, 
39-42 ; has ethical value, ; 
b^g €ftmtqgdPtea in Sast, y, 
239; best prc^^tive#of^cUSs- 
conflict, 94;«y!nt^tea and 
irtfpovexiahea W«ttm*indus- 
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Art: disintegrated by individualism, 

63; current revival in, %ox ; needs 
leisure and ireedom, ; favour^ 
ed by hand'Work, 363, and by 
conditions ol Indisji artisan, 364 ; 
discouraged rtby unjust distn- 
bution, 366'7, by ^s.^tem com¬ 
mercialism, 367, and by Western 
irdividualistic ideals and eco¬ 
nomic life,f 367'-S; encouraged 
by’ Indian socialisation > of 
luxuries, 36Q; socialised, and its 
. recreative and cvlture uses, 369- 
7c'; naturalism' in, 370-1; iil 
articles of utility, 37I--2; ii 
, woman’s omarpents, 372-3 ; in 
cottage decoration, 373-4: in 
mansion and temple, 374 
— development: two ,, opposed 
errors 364-5 ; acquirc|d a^ititudes 
”ot inherited, 364 ; natural apti¬ 
tudes not at first full-formed. 
36^5: present Indian social 
groupings too rigid for, 365; 
intermediate so-.ial groups re¬ 
quired in the West, 365-6; right 
environment guar^ nteed by com- 
'munalism, 366. 367 
—, Indian popular, its forms, 
traditional conventions and sym¬ 
bology, 374-5; as an art of the 
home, 375-6; its deeper sym- 
holism, 376-7; evolution from 
naturalistic to humanistic, 377-8; . 
classical, passing into modern 
symbolisin, 378-9; humamstic 
soul of. 379, 

Artels, Ru^an workers' guilds, 
MWe ■' ‘ 

Artisan. Indian, enjoys ideat artistic 
environment, 363,364 ; endhngdr- 
ed by modem decadence, 564, 372 
Artisans and family collaboration, ^ 
28-9 

Artists, Indian. 101 ^ 

Aryan local self-govcqument, 247; 

nomadism, 336; viU^e gods, 352 
Asi, 349 
Asoka, 34^ 

>vS8am, 229 

Assemblies, village annual, for 
important aflFairs. 231; anfient 
electoral bod: incompatible 

with centralised rule, 231-2 ; still 
vi^, and their value now appre¬ 
ciated by British, 232 
.<4st<r4s, enemier of go^. 386-/ 
Athenian hetiarde, 132 


Athens, source of individugJisia and • 
liberty, 62 
Australia, ^64 
Austrian School, 80, 8t. 

Ba%ar. 346 
Badribishal,^ 397 
" Back to*the land,' 40,334 ^ 
'Banana culture, 120 
Bcngalofe, 290, 291, 295 ; slums of, 
297-8, 299 

. Banking associations, 237 
Bannu chouks and hujras, 224 
Baxya,, grain • merchant, 10, X12, 

, 133. ? 35 . 23b. 237 
Ba-bers, ancient grant to, X89 
Bargaining, hard, unknown tu'’ 
Indian industry, 95 ; of capital¬ 
istic introduction^ 171 
Baroda, 185 

Barsi breaching the, 120 
Barter rates, 235, 236 
Barnna, 349 

Bashford, Bishop, on Chinese i^oilds, 
11-12 

Baskets, baling with, 120 
Bathing ghauts, bam-houses, 184, 

210, 343 

Belgium, 264; conquered drift to 
''ity by educational reform, 271 
. Benares, 176, 184, 188, 243, 267, 
268, 3^8, 349 

Bengal. 18, 24, 26, 27,117,124,125. 
128, 129, 14:,-6, 1^, ?25-6, 243, 
253. 278, 279. 287; 289, 29I. 304, 
305. 352. 39l» 392 
Benthaiu. 62 
Berar, 291 

Bergson on the European war, 59 ; 
rescues biologiC^d philosophy 
from pessimism. 69-70 ; doctrine 
of paralleled in Hindu religion, 381 
Berlin, 15. 305 

Bete^ culture, 119, 152; license, 
20b ; shops, ^14 
Bhabaprakasa, 30 x 
Bhadr^war, 278 
Bhagalpur, 2291 
Bhagavat, 227, 283 
Bhdiachara, bs^therhood, 104, — 
villa^^es, earliest, xc8 
Bhiwani, 23C 

Bihar, 125, 128, 129, 265, 278, 305. 
jB'’ 

Biflsof exchange/Auft4f<$Al52: terms 

and discount rates, 236-7; claims 
under, settle 1 by lakers' pun* 
chayet, 3^7 
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Biolog^,*modern, and man. 69, 70, 

77-8 • ■ 

yirds, my^iical, etc., in Indian art, 

374 . 375 . 377 ^ 

Biminghmn slums, 2S6; unant 
jnortaljty. 291; reapiratoiy dis¬ 
eases, 295 • » * 

Birth-rate, lower in cities thaft 
. country, 16; in GermdhJ, ly 
psmartk, 67 

■ BUn^ Louis,"532 * • , 

Blessing the .grain, 384 
i^ofloess statistic^ 289 ; jncreased 
. by .ill-lightq^ dwellings^ 289 , 
Blood ofiering, 385 • 

•JBoatflien. 10, 254 • 

Bohota villages, 162, 163^ 
•Bolshevism, 3^. 63, 70, 252 • 


223, 236, 264, 266, 27.', 278, 7.79, 
281. 282, 284, 285, 2B6,»287^88, 
29}', 292-4, 295,^296, 297, 299, 

• 304. 307. 308, 320, 321. 323, 324, 

^33.137.356,358 

— Development Committee on 
draina^ and ventilation, 281 \ — 
J^provcment Trust, • 

Booth tax, 208 * • 

Bose, Dr. Sir K. C.. figures of infant 
•mortabty in Calcfltta, cgi-a 
BournvUle model factory,* 328-9* 
Bows an4 arrows, «6o ^ < 

Brahmans as ^ evsry-day priests, 

158-9. 38X ’ . . 2 , 

Brahmanical comntunitiessdevelop- 
mg fhdividuabsm, 2431 social 
institutions, 243-4 ; — Hindus. ^ 
; — Three Aspects, 342. 
352 ; — tradition, 222-3 • 
Brajabhumi, 349 
Briery, communal, 209 
Bnghton, 269 * \ 

Brindavan, 350 ^ 

^njal culture. 

British in Hidia *. legalise alienation 
of •joint prop^t>^ 24-7, 105 ; 
assunl^ private ownership of 
camsmnai lands# ^o, 105,* 273 J* 
* attack vil)4ge system to ujereafe 
revenue, 105, 171-0, 23* ;.make 
village officials iRto government 
servants. 231^ new viUSige organ* 
isahoABi^, 231 fignorecomm^^l 
rights^d pOww, 232 : recogoise 
value of viila«e%|rstciif, 2S2 
Broach, 160, ^62#* ♦ • 


Brothels in factory towns. 284-5 
B\ibao&,Ko-operativ$ Mov$ment in 
Russiof 250, 254-5 
Bud«in, 767, 268 

Buddhist arts, 377 ; — cult, 350 ; ^ 
— individual tthics, 6 
Budgets, %^ly. 43* • 

Bureaucracy, Prussian. 66, 67; not 
communistic, 74; British, in 
India, 23 

Bmreaucratic statecraft, 65 • 

Burial fees, 207 • • 

.Business mtea|3ts, encourag;e in- 

* junous consumption, 44 ; control 

of production by considers the 
remedy, 44 ^ • 

Dusti, labourer's hut, in Bengal 
18-19 • 

Busli^^&s teiitj lea of Western 
mdnstryilism, 99 ; privately bi^t 
..and exploited, 279 282, 29^^^ 
Calcutta, 282-3. 292, 303, 309 : 

' epidemics in, ^64 ; vicg fti. 285 ; 
Bombay,*92 ; HadrS, 297-303 ; 
temples in, 3oC, 327 
Byculla, 280, 282, 285 

^ • • 

Cairo, f 86 

Calcutta, 18.184. 236, 243, 266. 281, 
282, *85, 286. 287, 28^ 289. 290. 
291, 292, 295, 296, i97, 299, 303, 
304. 3^5. 307. 308, 309, 313, 

515. 324. 333 . 336.337 , ^ 

1 Cai)^da, 39 ; emigaation of Ameri¬ 
can agriculturists to, 272 • 

Canal^aking, iii * 

Canals, iffundation,4«6o 
Capital, communal supply of, 193 • 

* pfovision of for puro#ifcrviccs, 

‘ . s',* 

Capiftilftt on the land, 105, lofi ; 
erilbn.y*o£ community and agri¬ 
culture. 107, MlS 
}, Camvan* spint, a, 39 
Caltyle, 247 w 

Carviffgs, tpttagc. 373.; manmon 
^ and tempi*, popular subjects of, 

C»h^dues anS alldwahcqf, 13^, 136. 

> 137 i— nexus, a drawbadt of 

,1 ash wages. 134 • 

Casjjmerc. 184 , 

Caspian Sea, 253* , , • 

Caste council, makajan, of spading 
‘dietchants or heads of gastes, 
f f9, 185-6; Its convener, hotval’ 
%is* fees and duties, 186, 187 T 
highest tradn liutbority, 186; 
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power* of ontcaetmg, boycotting 297,298, ttgg, 348,358; Pgraiyans • 

and fining, 186. 187; kuthorisea (Pariahs), 149, 133, 353; Para- 

public holidajra, i8^7«, meeting vans, 19, 241; Fasaitas, 131; 

places of, 187 ! revenue scurces Pathans, 21, 224; c ftndluuQ, 

and disposal, 187 166; Raddis, 164 ; R^puta, J13, 

Caste system: a&rte a trade-guild, 139,162,163,168 ; Rawats, J54; 

7-8; caste status decadent ou Sails, 1^4*^ Shanans, 241, 242; 

occupation, 8-10, 175; com- Shravaks, 0163; Smarts, 165; 

piTison with West, lo-ii; favours Soui|is|itras, 183-5 1 Sudras, 116, 

s^Jeftion of fittest, 73; as an open 257, 211, 213, 217, 353. 354 > 

tiade union, 78; its original Suttrars, 8-9.353 ; Talavias, 162; 

hereditary factor inefiective, 79, f Telugus, 10, 180, 181,, s88; 
•364; its apprentiueslup teaching,f Tharus, 142 ; Uttafiias, 299-30^ ; 

etl., 79; ensures high pro- Vaishnavas, .165, 348; Vaisyas, 

ductivity, 79-80 ; segregation ill . 4, i8j, 242; Vanias, 176, 177, 

villages, 210, 2U7-8, 218, 352-3; 178, 185-6, 242, 355; Warjans, 

interchanges at festival time, 223 ' ■ ’ 

223 p sits lightly on majority. Castes, increase in since 1891, 

266: maintained in slun^^Sy-e ; >■ 140-1; sometimes-take place 'of 

- disintegration of implies loss with .craft-guilds, 175,176.178,179-80, 
"91 ■! gain. 357-8; as a uniting 185^ of players, 228 
element in a reconstructed com- Castor oil, 10 
mu^ilirpi. 358 ; deities, fasts and Cattle herding and gracing, S. 

festivals of, 388-9 '■ India. 116-7. »nd Panjab.,-117; 

Castes, commumtSes and .ribes lease of pasture for, 205 ; dues foi 

(see also Guilds, and Vdlage N. India, 206; — trougns, 

-Workers); Ahirs, i68; Bhatias, havadas, 176. 179;'— working, 

178; Bhils, 131. 160, 162; do-operative, 114; — turds, 206, 

Bohoras, 163; Brahmans 4, 116, ” 353 , 

139. I 4 ». * 4 ^. 152. I 5 i. 1153. *64. Cacvery, 349, 390, 397 

177, i8i,_> 85, 186, 192, 197, 209, sCawnpore, 18, 236, 267, 268, 2C9, 

212, 213, 218, 221, 222, 237, 241, 299, 348 , 320 

-'43. * 44 . 298. 300. 348, 35s, 3 > 53 . Central 'Provinces, 10, 125, 160, 

354 . 355 . 358. 382, 384. -385. , 223. 265. 291^ 

386, 391^; Chettis, 239, 240 Centralisation, cuinpUs to tae vil- 

(note), 242; Deshmu^has,. 131 ; lage, 148-9. 247-!^; in West. 
Deshpandesi 131 ; Hajjams, 163 develops from feudalism, 247, 
Haldi M^lis, 8 ; Hindus, 163, 186, and associated with unregulate-'. 
225,'2 Aj, 306. 355. 385; Ichavas, . individualism. 247 
. 219,120 ;,^ainas. 3532 Jars, 113, Ceramic art, Indian, 371. 376 
169; Kacharis, 229 ; Ka|tars, Ceyloie, 241, 346 
210; Kamarakkarars,'- 10; Chalsalaichary, 157 

Khandaits, 306.; Khatris, 140 ; Chakrapalli, 208 
Khokhars, 140; Kolis, 131, t6o, .JChamm, 346 
102; 163,164,168,169 ; Komitis, Chanaranath, 397 
*77. ? 39 . 242; Ksimtriyas, 4; Charity afid communal gifts of ci^y 
Kunbis, 162, 1637 176, 355'guilds, 176, 177. 178, 179. 182. 
I.ii^tyata, 164. 16,, 177; Mad- 183-4 ' 

hyakas, i8o ; Mahars, 164, 165, Ckawls, labourers' tenements, 18 ; 
358; Mahias, 168; Mang', 165; " in ^mbajs. r^ures 01^1279 8.; 
Marathas, 164; Marwaris. 223, ■ cpiijemics an, 284,;.->23; life iu. 

242.243 ; Mera 168; Uesaikajars, transitory and unnatural, 285 ; 
10,2 Molesalana, 163; Muham- Calcuttaiand Bomkay, 292, 293, 
ma<(ans, Mussulmans, 21. tj8, 30C. 309. 323; Madras, 299. 302 
' 239, i63~4. 210, 225, 226. d4i, Cl^p icctoryt-psoductscg village 
242, 298, 3O0. 301, 306, 333 .‘ 354 .* arts and crafti, 372 
384. 385; Nadars, 8, 181; Nairs, Chenab CoIony7248 
218; Panchals, 164; Panchamas, Cheraii 222 
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'’^fidambaram, 240 ' 
lild labour in Indian factories 
reguUted, 318, bu* reguiatinns 
evaded* 319, 320 ; — life under 
inddern industry, 15-16; ijt the 
cbuntry, 20 

culture 119 * • 

limneys, Absent efroin Calcu^ 
houses, 290 • • * 

sina: Social authority exertdU by 
.conftaunal^rouBB, 2-3 : an aggre¬ 
gate of democratic communitie*, , 
4-5: f amify, conjmunalism carried w 
io extremes, 5 :*the clan and the ' 
ancestral hall, 6; the village * 
tjmple, functions and poSSibiU- 
t 5 s, 6-7 : guilds, I i-f2 ; export* 
to from Indian villages, 188; 
civilisatioft an e0ect of setflfed 
bfe, 316; rfjture instind; 394 
hidt^e Cities, 486 
■kits, 181, 185, 209, g2^ 
hittagong, 397 

hblera as strite-breaker, 322: 
favoured by‘Indian strike con¬ 
ditions, 323 

hota N agpur, 169, , 

:hoiiltrXSf 182, 184, 206,216, 222 
Minstian chucches, 221 ; — con- 
veijs, IO : — villages, 130-*, 157 
Ihristianity, in C^many, disinteg¬ 
rated by criticism an^ mateyal- 
ism, 66-7 ; alternative in Europe 
to positivism aftd humanitarian- 
ism, 70 , * s *. 

— gives • ethical existence, 59, 
but, 13 too abstract *0 vitalise , 
active life! 59-60 ; opposed by, 
economic K^al, 61 ; undermined 
by social d^ocracy, 62 
Christians, adopt Indiafl Customs, 
219, 221 

Chunant finiSIh, 343, 345 , . 

Church, a communal inajitutioi^ 

2 ; paddy collKtion ^far, 208 , 
Circumambulation, its symbo^m . 
Md potencies, 1 pro- ij 

^ssgin an oldb<«iation of, 350 
Circus, 230 , , 

Cities, damous Indian, 346: sac^pd, 

340-9 • * • 

City as caenpletiop ftf village, 360 ; 
as fink bdtween villd^ and world, 
360-1 • * 

__ • ASt Jo,* tfiects* W»tera 

economic problem^ ,264; in* 
Panjab, ch<»&« by o^ni^ new 
Railways, 26^^ revcrwd m Madras 


by gofd agricultural seasons, 266; 
aggravate by immobility of 
i^ustry and labour in coun^, 
2#9-7o,by agricultural depression, 

270, and by a policy of drift, 270 ; r 
not unifqjm fcrl|idia, 27J ; a new 
menfciuty also a cause, 271 ; 
increasing in France and America, 

271, 271-2 : checked in Bllgium 
by education, 271 :• ,sound 

•primary education the •main 
remedy, 272-f: aggravafed in 
India py %unsound eduction, 
economics and law, 273-4 : en¬ 
couraged by decay of village life, 
275; restoration of village* the 
first remedy, 275-6 ; city 4^- 
construction,also necesSary, 277 
City, fndian, crudest imitation of 
Western parasitic citj^ 99 
- . of and their problems, 4 i ^^7 ; 

, musMead in,civic reform, 337-8 ; 
house-groups of —»^«s» 355 -b ! 
quarter" or •Wards, 356; re¬ 
demption df through communal- 
ism, 361-2 

,— chief, tmgarseth, reduced influ¬ 
ence of, 178 ; in Baroda generally 
a Vainia, 186 ; privileges of, 187-8 
— life, crowded. 15-46, 39: ad¬ 
verse to family a*d population, 
16, and to morality and physical 

• health, 40. 336} worse in India 
•than in West, .434 ; difficulti^ of 

physiologic*! adap^tioa to, 338- 

4OI • 

_ planning, Indian ideal of, 

132-3, 360—1 ; thft 333 • 

lirjt need — Ipintffkf centres, 
^5 ; iundamentai idrfis of pie- 

* in temple, 342-3 > recon-, 
strtiction and adornment of in 
the .Indian %pirit, 343“6 ; an 

•ancient example, 354”5 • 

*c%|lon of •Wrarda to indnstnea—» 
sclf-cortlaincd but •with a Ufc 
in comnlbn, 35 ^ 7 » 359 *^» 

• stitutioni to be j;evivc<^ ynder a 

• humanistic reIigion,*358 ; ^en^c 
tendencies to be fostered, 35^ : 
city to be a union of village#, 360 
• policn supcfintendcnt, kotval, 
evolved froA village constable. 


* 167-8 • 

•Western, class dcmarcatMm 

^person^i^, aim of modem 
town-plaoj^ilig. 35 < 
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Civics, 270 

Civilisation, commuiu^stifc. of the 
East, 14; supplanted primitive 
nom^ic instincts, 336; dowering 
and fruitibn of, 337 
—, Hegel’s «t*»es view of, 
suppdrts White impft^m, 57 ; 
not the monopoly of a race, but 
th^ synthesis of all races, 57-8 ; 
ideal^ of not* involved in £uro> 
pe^^n war, 59; Hegelian view 
mAuential in«-£urope but un- 
accc3>table to tlie^ndividual, 68 
—, haiman, India’s sdiution of, 
71-2 

—,. modlrn, essentially of the 
city, 333~4; its evils, calling for a 
•return to nature. 334; divorces 
man from nature. 393-^, and 
^lehumaeiises social rela^on^ps, 

• 

—, Western, not weaned from 
wan^gf-lust, 336 * • 

Clan, social ^trrangement of, 6 
Class-conflict, discouraged under 
communalism. 51 ; encouraged by 
\Yestcm science an^ thought in 
India, 98, and by segregation of* 
divided castes, 357 
Clay pots and toys, 371; m6dei8,376 
Qimate, Indian, and industry, 317, 
3 * 9 , 3^0 

Clothing, male, 138; female, 371, 
Clubs, village, 293, 224, 354 • 

Co&t-helds, Bengal, ^78 
Cochin. 129, *220, 253. 301 , 

Cocoanut'cropping. S. In&la, 116 
Coercion of sectional and of com¬ 
munal interests contrasted, ^2 ; 
^marked in industrial <^nlli{;ts, 3 
Collective ownership co-ordinited* 
with individual rights, *48; *its 
further possibilities, 49, 262 
Collectivism, rose and culiAinatad 
in war, 64; excesaas of in ^e 
German socialistic sta^c, 67: in 
Western philosophy aand social 
life, 79.-1: rejected hy India, 72, 
Column, sacked*, iit tanK, 227 « 

Colunfns, symbolism of, 343 , 
Comfnerce, modem, a disguised* 
war, 362 , * ^ 

Common fund. viHage, xi6, 118, 
229, 242, 245. 246; ancient. 197: 
N. In/ua. 205-6 1 S. India. 20^. 

* 215, 241; Malalxir, 219. 2/>*; 
Smutch, 223 ; Bengal. 225-6; Vitf 
pots, 356 


Common houses, paras, cfiopials, 
224; land and common nights in 
India, nt-7,172,212 ; Panjab, 
117, 172 ; W. India, ,165, i72f 
U.P., C.P., Bombay, ^72, 223; 
a^irs of settled by punch^et, 
230 • 

— rights * 14 Inditn villagfis, 
•ctrictiy guarded from individual 
encroaenments, 47-8, 49 ; as . 
bond of union, 109 < * • 

^mmunal instflutioits, deve^oj^d 
from tribal conditions, 232-3,* 
suggested fur&er developments, 
^60-2 , , . •. 

Communal v. sectional interests, 2, 

. 47-9 < , ■' 

Communalism, social process 

ithrough'co-operating groups, 3* 
achieves voluntaril5 results that,iii 
West require coerAon, 4*; chiJac- 
terises conservative nations, 

4 internal success, 4 ; 

Chinese, 4-5 ; emphasises ipght 
to personality^ 35 ; subordinates 
rights to duties. 33; em^jiasiscft) 
complementary rigfitS, 33-4; 
social code of. 34-6; iMustrial, 
^8-9, 40,* 191-3 : present EastApi 
economic disturbances necessary 
*to its evolution, 42 ; confrol of 
production bj, a model for thf 
West, 4 ^ 5 ' I9I-2 ; co-ordinately 
« individual rigllts with collective 
ownership, 47-^; ^tiegested ex¬ 
tension of tlfis pn^iple, 49; 
reformative method of, 51, 54-5 ; 
as social co-ordination,* 56 
India’^ vision of, 72-5 ; basis of, 
76; maintains individual liberty 
subjeet«to social welfare, 76; 
would solve Western problems. 
76-7 ; seeks same end as social- 
^ ism but by free co-operation, 77; 
the 5 nly corrective of Western 
V:onomic* thought, 81; stand| 
for vital efficiency, 8^; distin¬ 
guishes berii^n riches Und 
wealth, 85 ; imperilled b^ world 
* distifrbauces,^ 87 ; to b4 recan- 
*Struc^ed by Making i(rierm^iate^ 
groups moratrepresenutive, 87; 
will lurnislkne^ data^or Western 
rcco«stru(tioa and^contribute to 
Ui^versal Ecosoaiics, 89 ri|p ;‘has 
« rel^ous force ixP India, 91; 
distiiltite^ indnitiy fairly, 91-2, 
192; vllois wa§^s't,ccording^to 
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fftmily needs, 92. 191: regnUtes 
prof^y, permitting justifiable 
mequalities, 92-3,1^-3 ; realues 
economic democracy, 93; dis- 
^butes qualitatively as w^ll as 
^kantitatively, 93-4; prefers 
'wmmon welfare to, individual 
wealth, 9^; raises competition, 
94 “ 5 ; uplifts oonsumptiqp, 95^; 
ideal of, an upward S(%ial nAve- 
p)enti to true joersonality, 96 ; 
idcsal exelaplified in • India^ 
especially In status and function 
oi women. 9(^-7 {chreatgned from 
the. West, 4^8 ; the sqpport #f 
Indian civilisation against crude 
inott^nalism, 100, 24^, 248; 
progressive as individu|iism, 109- 
10, 248-9 ;• mean between com¬ 
petition and bureaucracy, but 
limits fibuselL 133 ; its organisa¬ 
tion of industry, 188-9. 191-3, 
and lines of future aei%lopujrnt, 
19^-4 ; developnipnt ariested by 
outside forces? 198; aims at 
^malg^ma^ng the three interests 
of industry, 200-1 ; will organise 
indust#|f5 federafty, 202, 53^ ; 
ifiU Organise, larger groups* 
mee^ growing demands, »)2; 
promotes industrial peace, 202-3 f 
in India, public s^inL A'feature, 
245-71 suggested devdlopmen\s 
in. 260*3 ; persists in the slun, 
283-^, as ^ever of recon¬ 

struction «n towns. 327-8 ; seeks 
disinterested saflsfacticdis, 337; 
inspiAd and supported ^y reli¬ 
gion, 380,398 * , 

Communicationf, improved, and 
better housing of labour,* 324 
Competition, Eastern ethical* view 
of, 38, 53; Western, becoming 
more ethical, 40; Western, 
attempts to Agulate, *52-3^ ' 
•communal method of fegulating, 
54-5, 77*8, 191-3; raised to*a 
plane ^mmunalism, 

94-5 . 

C^nfplaiats, method%of preferriq^ 
^to <^ste ciiincil, • • 

Concentration, not^ttlieved in by 
East, 38 ; ite evils. 39*|o, 269 ; in 
production, growing in the West, 
47 1 tyide as a taase of,*269 • 
Confucius. 5 ^ # , * 

Conjeevaram, 1^184. 344 
Coniervatism, wtf of cxjicnencc, 4 


Constantinople, 286 
Consumes' leagues. Western 44-5; 
best protection against business 

• inlerests, 45 

Consumption, affected ffy industrial 
conditions. 4%^; as recoupment 
of wasA, 61; in Ihdia aff Ated by 
Western science and thought. 98 
Contagious Diseases Acts, 3i2<>' 
Cooks, Brabmtn, 2fz ^ 
Cov/i-lines, Bengal, 278, 279# 
Coohs, unskilled labourers, 1369146, 
268.326^ % , • 

Co-operation, Eastern volufftary, 

* better than state socialism or 
nationalisation, 51 ; Cased tOn 
natural instincts, 51-2 ; a solvent 
of difficulties, S2, 53-4,19« ; takiL 
care •>f the proc.iccr. 55-6, 191; 
lever pf social reconttructiqp, 

'•^02; 10400 B,c., 194-6 
-7-, village, instances of, 111-2. 

* 164 ; in agriculture, I 117- 

21 ; in Amplo^ncnf of labour, 
irtt-6. 133-^, 191-3; in the 
common fund and common rights. 

^ 116-7 ; real^cs co-operative idqals 
of till West, 121, 134, and can 
advice by further assimilation 
ot ^^s(%rn scientific organisation, 
121-2; as ba.sis«for further 
development, 256, 257-8 ; sug¬ 
gested developments in, 260-3; 
-a-. Western, fails through dis¬ 
regarding thj producer, 55, 1^, 
19^200 ; uses wcajjbns of com- 
^ petition and capitalism. 56; 
ideal not comprehen^ve enough, 
2'^ : in credit an<tsale,%eft ide^ 
a mfdel^or India, 2 i 9 * • 

Co-qB^ative commonwealth, a 
feoennon of societies, 257; — 
credit, incipient in India, 121-2, 
at>9 ; — development, should be 
on existing ind^enous 
insmutio^, 256-8 practical 
I suggestioiHI for, 2^-2 ; — 

• housing o^ labour^ 324-> j — 
Societies, Japaiftsc, igi ^ 

Co-ordination in village communll 
•industr>*, 133-4 • 

Coparcenary interest made seixable. 
25, and in son* provinces vplnn- 
^tarily alienable, 26; transy:)rmed 
iftto> co-ownership, 26-7 • 

•Co-p^l^aership and •co-operation. * 
Strength of the Ikdian village. 10^ 
Corporation, joilttlamiJy a, 23-4 
• • 
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Cosmic humanism, 72, 398 , , 
sense, newly devdoped, <379. 39 ® 
Cottage, Inman peasants, 19, 
furniture of, 371-2 ; adomntents 
of, 373-4' 

Cotton and thread ,,.138 
Cotton 'industry and ^ntoculosis, 
295; — miUs, Bombay, 278, 
32 tr 2 

Council-hall, 345 . 35 «. /357 
Counting God's name, 209 , 

Country life, favours health, moral¬ 
ity and famUy cohesion. 19-20. 

lo-i. 42-3. 43-4. 3S9-40. I 

immobilises industry and labour, , 
269-70* , I 

Court-house, 354 
Cow. sarted, 384 

Cowdung, for marling ”4 . 

modelling in, 274, 382 ; M^Wchen 
-'•wl 280 ; for burning Utne, 309 . 
Crake’ Dr., on Calcutta dei^th-rates. 
286-7'J on purdah system aUJ 

insanitary* housing, '589-90 
iranganore, 219 , ' , 

Iredit; the hundi system. 236-7 . 
agricultural loans, ^237-8, 240 , 
mortgages, 238, 2 i 91 
paddy interest. 239 
;rfme repression and pi,u 4 ament, 
village system facilitates, 232, 
Western panaceas useless, 53 
Croce, 61 

Cuddalore, 240?, • 

Cvltivator possession, 106 
Culture, assumed superiority of 
held to justify exploitafcon, 57 ; 
all types of necessary to world 
civilitat-oi, 58: J**"'*' 

tency of. 58 : meaning of, 84 

Cnst R.N.,Ai village cotamumties, 

»“ 4-5 “ ' 

Customers, fayttwv .'45 , 

.Customs and usages, regulate fhe 
• village community' 233 ■ 

Cutch, 178,223 


Dacca. 176 

Dances, village, 226 >• 

Daniing-grSund, village, 227 
DuTirb, 229 
Dante, age of, 61 
Darwinism, 62-3, sol 
Daudet, 64 

Doyolihaga. 27. 243 ' 

Dealers, sundry, guild dues of at 
- Madura, 184 

Death errands dnd obsequies, 211 


Death-rate, city and country, i 6 vi 7 

_ _ infant—causes, <17-10, 

Calcutta, stiU-births not counted, 

‘I87 • Indian and Wes^ citiesj 
290-1, 297; Calcutta’s record 
figures, 291-2. 3371 
292-4 ; Madras, 295, 297 
_ male and femaleg in Calcutta, 
female much highra thM mme, 
287-8'; compared with West, 287, 

288; due to insanitary housing 
288 ; from tuberculosis, Caicutti 
and Bombay, 288-9- 
Debts, a fathef's, 24-5, 26;. in 
herited, of men. 32 
Decadent art, 63-4. 364, 372 
Deccan, 1 ■’ 6 , 353 . ^ ‘ 

rDecentralisation, modem tendency 
,to in British administration, 149; 
India’s accepted jmethod, 230 , 
tssential to devehp thr country, 

Dc^neraey caused by slum life. 
'i(TI 

Deified kings. ne"oes and saints, 

Dcml, 9. '7b. 236, 265, 286, 333 

Denmark, 291, 370, ^ ■j; 

Deterioration, physical, itftown^ 40 
Devils, three, of Western mdns- 
tiialism, 99 . 345 " ,. 

Dharma, ethics, India s key-word m 
social rcconstraction, 102 ; rules 
counsels of man, 254 
Dbebarua, dues, or 7.0.0 in, '41 
Discount rates, >236-7 ;■ 
Disintegration, lecessary to ccono- 
I roic evolution, 42 • 

I Disputes', settled by village god, 386 

''Distribution, inequitable, reacte on 
I consumption, 45 : governed by 
equivalence of energies, 81 ; fair, 
under communalism. 9 '- 3 . 941 
, qualitative — provision lor per- 
sonility and (social cl^«. 93 . 

" 94; ufijast, unfavourable to art. 

Dogmatism, in#Hftrial, in tte West, 

5 ' j 

Drait«ge, a vUlMe nwd. 375 - 
jycama. Indiaja and Grrek, 378 
Dranuttic pei^rmancek (see Plays) 
Dravidian gods!- 352 hentage, 
222- 24j; — villages, 109, 122, 

Dnmngs in rice-pr,ste iid tur¬ 
meric. 37b ■ <' 

Drift, policy of. tw v 
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Drink, .reaction against factory 
envirotiment, 42, 43; in factory 
towns, 284-5 
Burham. i; 

Duteti'In<iies, local self-government 
iiflM74 , * 

Duties. Indian doctrine of. 32; 

ftnimunaUAic cod%of 34-6 
Duty and right. Hegelian doctriae 

• oi, 66; —. Ixind of Softimunal 
« khenv, 33 ; communalistic em- 

phiipis on, 3S 
riftnjas, twicc^hom, 4, 10 

" Each for cacS *’ r." Eaclf for all7 

'• 9 ®*’a, • 

EartK, ^dother, Dhatri M^a, 382 
Vast; social progress cvolvorf 
•through group co-operation, 1/.. 
cc^iimutalismT 3. 4 : cotnf^blsion 
unknown. 3-^; state-socialism 
and anarchism alik#fjft'eiQ^4; 
idf^l of human well-b* mg con- 

• trasted with Western mechanical 
%fficie^cy. 12-14; emphasises 

duties itthcr than rights, 33; 
behcvc\ in difiufion, not ton- 
l^tnrtion. 38^; industflal pohe^gt 
38-9; econornic disturbance%m, 
a stage in communalistic evolu» 
•tion, 42 ; social* evol ition of, 
governed by religion, Ihith add , 
philosophy, 45''* '• governs ly i 
volillitary (^operation guided by 
knowled^ and ei^oerience, 51-2 ; 
attacks social evUs at th* sources. 


Alvavits aucmi «v 

52-3? politltal freedom based on 1 >n, 334 

•eilt^arA . I Edf^ienClil 


distributive scheme of. ethical 
and hftmanistic, 9i'-4; in its 
infanc)^ but its ideal a measi^e of 

• hofe, 99-100 ; communaUsm *' 
its key-word, xo2 ; dominated by 
mutual help. |p^ 

Economic# of^vealtlf, 37-8. 85 
—, new dynamical, and wages, 
8 i- 2 ; its dehnition, 82 «' 

—. universid, •a synthesis^ of all 
ivgional systems, 89-90 \ 

—, Western or coqa'entional, criti- 
g cised, 82-5 ;miacM money-values 
above Uf^-vuues, 83; cstiihates 
national welfare by money- 
income, 85 ;. emphasifes pjo- 
, duction above consumption and 
distribution, 85; will now stud^ 
distrij^ution a.>f f>ll as production 
frolh an enlarged 8t»ndpoit^, 
w8s-6 ; cased on Western dui^t'nv* 
86-7 ' l^ceds the religious spirit, 

* 91 ; recognises biologii^l^lane of 
consumpllon oo|y, ^; pa» and 
present ideals of, to 1-2; still 
teaching that village communal* 
ism is a spent force 273 

Itcononfists, western, unjust to 
communalism, 109-10,168-9,248 
EdinbAgft, 290 • 

Educability, man’s l^gher, 78 
Education, secured without com¬ 
pulsion under communalism, 4 ; 
Western industrigj, in India, 99. 
273. ^74 > sound agricultural,•a 
remedy for ^ral depopulation, 
273 , rftum to nature movement 


the village republics. 74^ , 

Eastern social structure, ignored by 
Western economics, 86-17 4 based 
on group pluralism, 87; ^ be 
develops by making group more 
representative of individual and^ 
state, 87 ; in Indlh, threjptCTed by 
.Western laws, 98 • 

conomic fdeal, rejected by India, 
7i^. — relatioQii^ in India and 
the \test, 134» 245 
*' Bconofuicita ” op^sed to €hri^ 

, • iat^i^, 6^# • * • 

Economic^ladian. new scm>ol of. 
seeks to point ovt 4j^ia'8 con¬ 
tribution to jpuituro, 07. and the 
East|» genian 4 ot social ^n- 
rtruraon, 63; can help Wea(k4frn 
recoostructiop.^Bn, ana contribute 
t# universal |{onoitflcs,e 89-90; 


E^ien'cy, mechanicid,# Western 
sacTjficca for, 12-13^ • 

-2-. ntust be sacrificed to personality, 
3(f-ii; fiersonal. in communalistic 
code, 34; productive, over- 
«mph&siscd in modern indue-< 
iriS^, 37-^. 39; vital, nesessary 
fad& i|4 economicn 83. and 
governing^mnciple of communal- 
* ism, ^3, 8^; economic, gqyerning 
•principle of Wftsttm economics, 

83. is * * 

EKvism, cause of interest-groopiDg, 
^ and o^class yaifare. 3 
ElStion, infonn#!, to village coun¬ 
cil, 230; formal, to village 
, * laaambly, 231 . 

i,EIfcetricity for smaU tor*—--- 

•lol. *99. 258,«62 
EUota, 198 • • 
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Embankments, bunds, maintained 
in common, 2SI2, 229 

Emigration, dee to industrial cen¬ 
tralisation, 269 ' 

Employmcilt, irregular, a cause of 
deterioration. ^^35-6 
Endowfaents, 1^4, 2x0*, 2^4-5, 222, 
243. 244, 262 

Endflies, equivalence of. 81 
Encr^ recoupment ef, as repre* 
serted by wages, 81-2 * 

Engels, 66 e 

England and Wal?-, infant mor-f 
tality in, 17-18 ; city* drift, 264 • 
female death-rate, 287,288 ; male' 
and f^ale blindness, 289; mill 
hours, 318; eight-hour day, 
320-1 

English Revolution, 64 ; ^owns, 

.produced chiefly by ti^der368; 
‘*»*t**r proportions in, 296, 308 . • 
Entail, law of, 107 f ^ 
Envii^rtmfnt, factory v. field, 42-4 
Epic, Indian*' and Eurc^ean, 378 
Epics, 342, 397 ' 

Epidemics, 226, 227, 294; work 
Ijavoc in the sluijis, 284, 297: 
goddess of, 298, 384 ; accompany 
Indian labour-strikes, 323 ; 
sacrifice? against, 385 ® ' 
Epigraphtca C-amatica, 196 
Equality, 61 
Equity, Engli^, 25 
Ernakulam, 220 

i^?otic accompaniments of religion, 

132.375. S93, 

Estate, kmdstof, 243 , 

Ethical coercion, 2-3 ; — standards 
under* oOfnmunalism, 34, j8,*'40, 

, 79 - 8 or 95 . * 91 . 331 . 

Eugenics, modem, 53 
Eurasians. 301 

Europe. Western, * villages of for- 
merly isolated. 188 * e 

Europ&in culture, «37; h^w in¬ 
fluenced 'by Greece, < Rome and 
Christianity, 60-x, and swayed^^ 
by the economic ideal, 61-2,: 
divided into riiHo broad streams. 
^ 7-8 

Evening discourses, 274 
Evidence, difficul^es in obtaining, 
170^ 

Evils, ^lal and economic, outcome 
of umihecked but valuable f^r^. 
42 ; due to business interests,*'4*4; 
Eastern radital v. W^t^n 
palliative treafetient. 52-3 


Evolution fliade ethical, <69^ ] 
symbolised in art, 346. §74 
Excess profits, sod^y us^ in 
India, 94 r • *' 

Exchange, a social conception 80 
Exorcism, 141-2 r 

Experimentsflndian communalis^c, 
257; potenrialities<of, 262-3 
Bxploitption to be prevented by 
< 5 !>mm'ufial control. 261 
Exporter, European, influen^ea 
, Indian industry, ^41 

Factories aA, Indian, 318; 

( requirfs immediate amendment, 

3 ^ 9-20 

. Factoriesynced precautions, against-’ 
tuberculosis, 294-5 > hours in, 
♦■318,320-1 

Fgctojy, model Wfetem, 328-0 

— system, result^’ of, j^^-40, 
394-5 

— pr mifihS,’nd, victim of artificial 
environment, 41 ; family tvidget 
of, 43; primarily a cultivator," 
277-8, 321; Borotw cotton- 
worker, Bengal miner and jute 
vbrker, 278; genera>‘.y leaves 
family oehind, ^78; ntust I've 
irar mill, 278, 279: lives an 
unattached life, 283; not yet 
cstabluSied al a class, 285; dang, r 
'of alto^ing too low a standard 

( life, 299 ; working hour** too long, 
317-8; type oMactoVy ada^ed to, 
319; ne^s 'furthe: legislative 
protection, 3119-20; strikes of. 
321-2; advantages and disad 
vantages of for striking, 322-3 ; 
garden villages, *^24-6, and re¬ 
constructed working conditions 
for, 327-8, 329-30; his work 
dehumanising and the product 

wgix/ 363-4 

— oumet-s, sociSl duty of, 325 
lagging, %gar, supply of. 135. *37 
F&irs, 226, 236, 262, 275. 347 
False weight?'®aCid measurements, 

181-2 

IPamifir, unit of*mviliscd soriety, z; 
' ''a communal institution, ;; 34; 
disuitegrate^ m the Z^est, 2 ; its 
destruction the so .r« of self- 
inttrest ^oups. 2. and strengthens 
egoism and conflict, 3v ^ China 
ahd ln<^, 5-6 1 ^l^ese, com- 
munalism in carried to excess, 5; 
Indian, (aas tfeveloped tow'jr^ 
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iildiwduaUsm, 5-6: break-up of 
in G&many, 66-7; basis for 
reconstruction, 98 • • 

>ai^y Ufa undra modem industry, 
^16 ;• housing conditions #ind, 
ly; in country, 20 27-9 
-jiatrimon^ charges on for pub¬ 
lic works Along Htahmans, 
severalty, early land tenure, to 8 
rm and viUage life, not dun in 
Jidia* 274-i5 : T work,, family 
o-eperatio.n in, 27-8; cxtraal 
-■assistance In at sowing and f 
hJrvcst, 227 * • 

tanner-labourers (fagar syidem),11« 
■'arnimg, collective {gaiilf sy.stim), 

118' a 

mtigue in Indian factories, 321,32^ 
facing, 120 • 

. estival ccremoipes-, 274-5 ; duties, 
211^2 ;’finance, 207, 208, 200, 
?ii, 213 ; rehabilitation,262, 347 
i-'cstivals, Indian : Akshayaliil^a, 
18A; Anantabrjita, 391 ; Ayanar, 
J12 ; Ayudha-puja, 391 ; Baley 
186 ; •Bathing of Vishnu, 390 ; 
Dance of Knshngi and Ri^ha 
(Rasaj^a), 391 1 Bas»hra, 13^ 
mo, 223, 39H Diwah, 187, ^3, 
246, #74 ; Durga, 391 I Ganufha^ 
150 ; Ganga, 390«; Gauri, 150, 
JGokal Ashtanii, 187: IJoU. >8?. 

• 223, 246, 274-5. 393 1 Jhulan, 
390 ; Kah, or ^hyama, 39-1*: 
Lakmmi, • ygi ;• l^mp, 39* < 
Lokanayilfti, 15^ 207 ; Lorhi 
'f’tA • Mariamman. 212 . Mattt 


243, 2^3, 326; city, for soUcita- 
tioD. ^15 ; city pels, 356; village, 
for privileges, 205 
rincS, payment of under trade or 
pHnehayet dec^ions, indicates 
streng^ 4of ^c&piniunaU bond. 

242*3 

Firewood, 117, 205 ^ 

Fish in village |ank^ 118, 208, 211 ; 

— nionojxily, 241 
Fifticmicn. 10, 25^ 

Fishing'Sticks. 219-20 

Fittest, seUctioh of. through clastic 
; • caste system, 78 
•Flats, Bombay, 292 • 

Flaubert. 64 • * 

Floating population, a city |jroblei», 
307. 3^9, 335s«:^ 

Flour# »a, home gnndme of, 27 
lowers ahd garlands, 145 1 m 
liuctuations in Indian wage^i 4 h. 

* 70 * • • 

Fodder, jc^petr, as ^fmefft m 

kind. 112. iiv f28. 129. 135 . 172 
Folk-cultuie or India, 369 - 7 «^ 

— deities ceremonies, 382-4. 

• 386, ^8 • . • 

Food, as payTr,cnt in kind, 135. i 3 f>. 

137 kitchens, 182 
Force, brute, basis of Spinoza's 
theory, 62 ; aided rfce of lYussia. 
67 

Fofeign trade of Indian villages, i88 
FoAst lands, comAon, W. Indi#, 
165 ; broken »p, I72» 
FormH-ssness, Universal, 342, 379 
d'ort, village, 223, 3 ^ 3 . 3.53 


272 • Jdariamman, 212^ Mattu I i'ort, village, 223, 343 . 3.54 
.•p^ 1 .gaV 39 “-T M^nakski, 242 ; j. France: state 

Nagpanchami 223 ; Nandbtsava 4 ill, Al ;’drift M 


jNagpancnamv-«.i.j , 

390 ; Navin Kartik, 392 ; Nav 
ratra, 223, 242, 246, 391 , l^ew 
rice and fruits, 392 ; Oram,* 220, 
246; Pachusan or Shavrak, 187 ; ^ 
PanshaU, 392 ; Songal. htyvest- 
home. 392, 395 > 

• 87. 223 i Saraswati-puja, 39 l» 
39v; Sasthapriti. ^22 ; Sea, 391 1 
Shlkt%puja,388 fS»varatn, 187; 
Snake, 390 ; Sravan, 223 ; §urya^ 
Pdngalf 39^t; Swid* (Ool), 393 • • 

• Fetishism, if*. 386, ^4 • 

Feudal sysWtn. 247# 

Fichte on freldom understate 64 ; 
his conception of ego as sole 
reaUtjg 88 * * 

Filtl^ and epidemiy, 284 • , 

Fines, caste and ^ild, 177. . 79 . 
i8f, 183. 187*. i?5. *‘ 9 . 242- 

•VOL. U - - - 


, co-p^ation, 1:1, ; drift tC 

• ciw 2^, 271 ; agricultural policy 
a mcSel for nations, 271 ; critical 
depletion of a|ricvltural labour, 

’ A1-2: infant mortaUty, ,291 

Franc»^russian war. 0 ^ , 

Freedom, Serman ideal of M 

• realised in Jhe state. 64, 65 : in 

•^e vfUagc^ximmuaity. 4. 33 

Free schooling, etc., in China.ey • 
French* Revolution, 32-3, 61. J 4 . 

*1.1: — ^dicallsm, 63, 201 
FroiRier Prfvincgf 125 
Fruit-gathering, 208; — *ees. 

tillage, 118, 208 •, 

Fuel, foS, 165 . 

Fi^rbach, 66 e . . 

Funeral oustomiv •Malabar, 21 . 
Cutch, 224 . . 

» KB* 
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Fnnnds, irrigating, 151 , 

Furniture, Indian peasant^ 371-2 

Games, village, 275 ' ' 

Ganges, 349, 397„ 

Gangetic valle^* i#5 » , 

Cam bhayap, 223 
Garden villages for workers, 324-7 
Gardens, city, 243, , 344 . 356 . 357 
Gat». the village, a pXibUc luxury, 
368 ; a test ot village wealth hnd 
cr&ftsmanshi^. 369 
Grftea, city, 343 ; village. 353 i 
Geddes, F^f., on Calcutta, 288 , 
German city life, j 6 ; birth-rate, 17 
■— civilisation, ever-technic, 66 
Cermany : conditions in leading lo • 
idealWtion of .the state, 64-5; 
later perversion of HegLl)sm to 
^♦support autocr^, ^66, and 
s^ilKtoping of idealism by material¬ 
ism, militarism, and Machiavfl- 
isTfl; 66“7»* state soci^ism of. 67 ; 
drift to city'*in. 204; female 
death-rate, 287 ^ 

Glasgow slums, 286 
God, communalisticr doctrine of, 
35“6, 380-2 ; state as, 65; society 
as. 74,381; in the pMwcAafW, 174; 
singing^praises of, 220; in the 
slum. 327 V man's relations with, 
396. 398 

— of the Hhdus, Narayan, ‘and ^ 
^his mediate ^jxistence, 380;' his 
activity, deified rs Narayani, the 
Divine Mother, 381; th^ir rail for 
individual fecrifice, 381-2 ; onfi 
God. thc^igh manilested in n\any,. 

382 ■ * 

‘Godavcri. 3<!7 • • , 

Goddess, village. 228, 38^1 
God-in-Man and Man-in-Gbd, 75; 
explained. 580 •' 

God ipeasure, 384 J ** 

G^ds. symbols or vehicles OS,, 348 
Gohrc, Pafil, 16 • 

Cold, price of, fixed fy goldsmiths^ 
guild. 181 , , *' ■ 

oirukhi tails, 397 
oods collection assisted by fairs 
%nd markets. 236 
Grseco-Romano-^thio civilisation, 
avd social ddhocracy, 60; not 
more rignificant than those,of 
Asia. 88 ^ **. . 

4 Grain as payment in kind. 1^, 1^28*, 
1 * 9 . 135. 13^.4137. *^ 4 - 5 . 235. 
2^6; standard pijice of. 238 


Grain-dealer! banya, exchuige fhtes 
of, 235; as lender, sottvor, interest 
rrates, 237^8 
Granth Sahib, 275 
Graye-digging, 150 
Grazing rights and dues, 116-7^ 205, 
206, 2o8t iy> ^' 

9rcat Britaift: sluilis. 13; a^- 
*cuUu*^^ and manhood. 1^20; 
liquor trafiic, 44 ; female death-' 
rate, 287 ; iniant iportallty, 2^1 *; 

( regufation ot vice, 311-2 i 
Greek paganisip and Indian nature 
religion, 394* " 

€roup-a(<‘.tion, revolationary in the 
West, 3 ; spontaneous v. . state ^ 

controH 13 ' 

—. ancient family, communism pf 
* mainly economic, 150. 251 

gods, worship and festivals, 

387-9 

Grouping, ^ocial in West and East, 

•*>14 '* 

Groups and personality, i; fevahded 
on the familyr 2 ; intermediate 
social, need of explained, 35; 
Western ei^periments in, 263 
Gruntwig. Bishop, 370 /' 
Guardianship, social, of vif^ge 
Communities, 330 ; equally neces-« 
sary to town life. 330 
<?uest-cifimber, hujra, 224; *;»— 

house,^ 205, 208, 209, 210, 2i»3, 

■ 227, 228, 32S 327.. 341 . 352. 357. 

358-9 . V , 

Guild. Chinese, less complex than 
Indiah cast^; 11; orgpiisati^n 
and importance of, 11-12 • 

— council, Indian. 175, 176, 178. 
179, 183, 185-fe. 187, 188; — 
du<S, •specimen list, 184-5 ; — 
federation, characteristic in India, 
177 ; illustrated in Madura, 180- 
1 'meeting of, mahasabha, at 
, Madur^, ]8o\ in ancient India, 
197-8 • suggested ^ctension <pf, 
261-2; — groups, village, sug¬ 
gested, i9i^4^; — hall, ancient, 

^ at EUora, 198 

, Indian city : varies tin cOber- 
enoe, etc.,‘ 175, prescribes, 
trade rules f>nd set^es disputes, 
175,17,*^ 178; somttimes dutinct 
frdm caste, 173^ 179; allows' 
ehan^ of cCc&patiom, 179 ; 
Combines for miftual aid. ; 
unoW religiftm^ guidance, 177: 
recdlvel fees, and finest 177. 
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ifl8,179: spenas on charities and 
comtaiuud objects. 176, 177. t?®- 
179, 182 ; fines, boycotts or out- 
castes d^olters. 1^7. 178. ^9. 
237. ; tAde regulations and arbi- 
fation* 181-2 ; sourcra of innome. 
vS-2 ; ancient acti^ties, '189-90 ; 
in financerfromotes integrity and 
mutual trust. 237 : breakdown.of 
under modem &nditions. 338“* • 
.needifor reconstruction. 331 : 
Vod^fasts and festivals of, 38fi“9 
uiia, objects of. 183-4 \ 

-officials, 177-at 178. *79. *80/ 
181.182,183,186.187-8 » 

- organisatiOT, possible •xpajsion 

oil 49. 261-2 • . 

- siSalism. English, difficult to* 
apply to , large-scale^ mdustge, 
201; depends on state actioi^ to 
rngveni explaitiftion, 202 • 

luilas, Indian city, n : Bangle- 
makers. 185 : bank8r^ 17^ 237 , 
barbers, 179, 185 ; oiackiiinths. 

179.180.*83 ; butchers. 182 ; 
carpenters, 175, 179. *8°' *85 • 
copiArsaafths, 179, 180 ; dyers, 
185 ; goldsmiths^ 179, *80.. 181, 
§85 :.%old-thread dealers, 
•gold-wire makers, 188 ; husljand- 
men, 185; merchants, etc,, 177, 
178. 178-9, i8i-«, I9’-8 ; innk- 
men, 182-3; oilmen,»i76, 185: 
potters, 179, 185 • shepherds,* 

i 82« ‘shoemakers, 179: 
carvers, \ sS ; sugar refiners, 188 ; 
tailors, 179. 1^5 • vg^heimen, 
I76,»r85 ; sweavers, 170, 183-5, 
185, 188, , 

lujrat, 126, 157. *78, 34®. 354 
;uru Bhaskaracharyya, IJ7, 


laLDANE, Lord, on Hegclisift, 66 
laldanr, 188 • 

lamilton. Col., V4 • 

damlets, sequestered, • “or n<m- 
' Aryans,* 352, 353 • 

rla^-mill. 37*; 

spinning, practimlly extinct m 
Madias, 267 : —jvork, favaurabje 
I to am 363' * . *• 

Hanlh Lrf^ues, an»ent, 1^7 
HardwaT??^ * . . 

Harvest, autumn, knanj.^ 135. 
usoAaiL 14^ leSpring- *85- 

142^ wintfr rice, jurhan, M2 
—•and land dietribut»n«n U.P, 
J41; dues,in^i4*“* 


Headman (see Village Headman) 
Headmen, represent original owners 
of patches or wells, 105 
He4th visitors. 293-4 
Hearth tax. 205-6, 230, 246 
Hedges, 49, 230 ^ 

Hegel's #iew « wiaal euplution. 

57, 62 : his philosophy the wt- 
come of his time, 64-5; Reifies 
the stato ps; J>a theory not 
bureaucratic, 65, and mtkM the 
rnost both of staje and indivWnal, 

65; later perversion of his 
philosophy %> support Prassfan- 
• ism, 66 ; reduces individual to a 
' puppet. 68 • 

Hellenism, turds chaos to cosmos, 

59 : gave democracy to^Europe, 

60 ; religion ef, 394 , 

llcrndJtary evils, 53 : cojoperatlon 

not edhreion, the cure~or^ 3 - 5 li 
^ police, r68 

Higher Sducation of comrsunahsm 

4 • * “ * * 

Himalayas. 349, 375 _ . , 

Hindu sects and religious officials 

•Hindlifem as*ba8is of religion o*th 
future, 397 . . 

HirscH y., on hO'*,»‘*' 8 a 3 “ 8-9 
Historical memorials—miroan cew 
brations better th 4 n monument! 

H^t^’, moulded l»y economics i 
Ue west, 45 
Hobbes, 62, • 

HoWnlmden and Marengo..95 
Hobday spirit, a reaction agamst 
woutine, 42 . ♦ n . 

Hobdays, public. i86-j. 224,^ 
. rnUgiouS, 388. 3^3 
Hotv fifies and wells of pilgrimage. 

; _ places, favourable to 
jrofoBsions and .arts. 268; -1 
yoman Empire, 64 
Home Ufe, women pd, 29*3°. 
important to morahty. 4° : 

’ land, coaroofi mterest in. pro- 
• , tcctS coirliunity.rtog : Itf 

towns, 280 ; attacbfiient to, sBn 
;iii?to social reform, 336 
^lomestead god, 182, 383 

Hdbghly, 18 , iffi 324. 


••32^ 

Horoscopes, *03 • 

Hospitals, 184. IP4 , 
House-gtoups,. pels, for mutual 
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protection, 355; communal ar> 
rangements of, 355-6 * 

House, Hindu old-style,. 292 ; — 
prop^ty, excessive divisu^ o|, 
285; —-servants, village, 115; 
— site tax, 1^7,.; — tax laws, a 
causa of overcrowdings 281 
■lousewife, Indian peasant, 27-8, 29 
-iou/ies, arrangement of in villages. 
352-^; in polst ?>^rtly held in 
c(Jnmon, 353 ^ 

iiou^ing problem in India: Calcutta, 
^85-6,306; influeapeof on morals. 
308-9; difficulties of reform in ' 
Bombay, 323-4; garden village^i 
;for wfirkers a solution, 324-6 ; 

-in the Wwt, 15-16, 39-40, 

^ 286 Slums) 

Howrah, 20, 278, 279,284. 2^5, 297, 

. 308. 3 ^ 4 . 333 , ' 

Uumnism, in Eastern religion, 
3^: a conscious creative fofce, 
392 ; o^bols of, 397-8; cosnrfc, 
a new relteion,, 398 f 
Humanity, new p<Vity for, 234 
Hunger, bom of social failure. 4 
Hunters, low status of, 9 
HdXley‘8 ethics of cvolutiCn, 69 * 


Idea, the Hegelian, 68 
Idealism, waVe of, in India. 100-1 
Ideals, social, of East and W^st, 
12-14, 36-^^ to attain, req,Mirc 
• intermediate groups. 35 ; of West, 
rejected by Indit, 72 ; of East, 
attacked by^ West, 98 7 pifst, of 
West, and their successors. 101-2 ;* 
co-opemt 5 ve,.of West. reahseC in 
India. 121-2, 134; villagt*. con- 
■' tinued aA'd cxpJindM in' th\.* 
reconstructed city, 35^60 • 

Idol, family, 1^4; village, or 
tutelary, 14<. 150. 348. 352 . c, 
Immigrant population of C^lcucta, 1 
dispropontionat^ly i^ale, 305-7, 
308 ; of ^mbay, 3o;-8 ; a special 
town-planning difficulty, 335 ,' 
Imperialism, 'baaed *on assum'^d 
(i^al Aiperiority. 57;^ this 
gumption unwarranted,* 58 , 
Inaia: ethical coercipn of. 2; 
managed by llpluntary as^ia- 
ticftis that co-operate, 4; family 
of, tommunal with developnf^Ct 

• of individurlism. 5-6; urb^ and 

• rural death-rates, 17; city^slifin 
and peasant's* cottagdl 18-19; 


village communalism exei^plified, 
47-9, and how it maght be 
extended^ 49; communaiistic 
harmony shown in th^statu« aiat 
function of woman, 9^ { 1^1 
s€lf-govemment under Irtish 
rule, 148-9; has accepted decen- 
tralisatichi, ,230 ; stgte in, 23i^3, 
247; scientific local self-govem- 
ment*’ of, 247; defences against 
Western centralisation, 2^^ 
infanit mortality, 291; ci’^gapon 
developed from settl^ life, 336^; 
matn:i|j^ of E^tst Asiatic culture, 

fndia,Central, 129,1*69, 353 ;North- 
ern, 6, 147-9, 151,388; SoutheniM 
115, 116, 118-21, 129, 1^2; i^, 
. 342, 35 ^. 358. 359.-382, 383, 388,' 
,386, 388. 301, 4392; Western, 
‘158^69, 390-^ * « »‘ 

India’s solution'of problem • of 
humawcfVihsation, 71-2 

— vfeion of communalism: s^iety 
the infinite ifiade finite, 72, 74 ;• 
the state a group, to be obeytd 
according to ethical ialSe of its 
demands, 'j'f', private m'rsonality 
co-ordifiated with social 'j^r- 
spnality, 73; fn politics, co- 

, operation of states and iSations, 
74; in.admKiistration, co-opeit- 
»tion of state with local goveri^ 
^ ment, 74; ip societyspiritual 
and organic csso(^tion, *74 ; in 
individual add socia^life, mutual 
help a'ld support, 75 ; m inter¬ 
national ^relations; co-operatiort, 
peac€fan*d goodwill, 75 
I* Individual, the, uider communal- 
ism .^56 

— rijjjits and collective ownership 

co-ordinated in Indian irrigated 
agric;plture, 48 ; proposed exten- 
sioiiof the pfinciple, 49;-, 

‘ theory of their inviolability, 62, 
^63 

Individualismrj^fd liberty, inherited 
from Athens, 62 ; conflict of with 
« uniCy and sciolism, 62,' —orun 
. ' riot^ 63 ; di^ntegra^ng effect of. 
63-4; n}so and cuj^na^ in 
revolutior, 6^; modgrn European 
egmstic" view of, 67-8; in 
phuos^phy a.n<J. social Ufe,- 70 ; 
rejected by India, 727 com- 
munalisAi thQ^orrcctive, 81,'^48 
IndO‘C^9 pmiii,ii4o, 265 ^ 
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^o-Sipo-Japanese 'civilisations, 
88. 89 

^draprastha, 346 • • 

Ihdihtrial* distribution, 270 ; — 
ievolutlon, 101; — unionism, 
3^; — unrest, chief cause of, 

'* 03-3 *. 

[ndu9trialisn!| comp^tive and con)- 
muoalistic contrasted,* 3^1; 
^tter-day, over - emphases 

• cfiiciAicy. 37-8 ^ leads ^ over- 

• s}r(jwding,. ^9-40, and loosenj 

• social ties, 41,* but hailed as] 

. "progressive " ift the Bast, 42 

its fruits in^ndia, 98-94 not til 
wj^ole of life, 193 ; un^tisfaAory 
in IkG West, 199 ; divorced from ^ 
0 art and religion, 245 ; destructive 
f to art, ; materialism 8f 
V^vents so8(^jMy, 389 * • 

—. ^di^ communal, 191-3 ; not 
at a finished stage, ^9^ ; linfes of 
development, 193-4, :?58 ; •econ- 
slpuction of, ^>'8, 329-30 
Ijidustries, distribution of, should 
be regulated. 270 ; organisation of 
needed Tor mutual co-opera|ion, 
UI-2* • . 

lanustry, centralised, growth of m 
the West, 47 ; leads to exploita¬ 
tion or self-regidation. 47 ; —* 

• fairly distributed ur^er cojn* 

I munalism, 91-2, 192; —, large || 
scale, dlsadvant^es of, 37, 39-4*; 
—, smalt ffvoui^d by the Kast, 


38 ; Its acfvantages, 38-^ 94, 269 

{ nfant ^norta^ty [see deacn-rate) 
nfinite in the finite, 72-4. 74 < 

Inheritance, Indian law of, ♦ariable,^ 
106; Muhammadan, unsuitable 
for land, 21 * * 

Injustice in distribution unfavour¬ 
able to art, 366-7, 368 
Inscriptions, testify organisi^on 
Indian village, fl89-^,«i97. 
Insects, h<yn^ jwathkana, 187* 
Insmance, marin^ 178 
Interest-groups, <Ai)n of, 2 ; con¬ 
trasted with communal g^ouf^ 

, f; eiSbrt /joerd^a authority, 

3 ♦ 1 • 

Interest, *An, ao% 2^, 238 
Interfercnc^with privl^ property 
rights in Wes^ 76; unnedfesary 
undfT Oommunafism, f&-7 • 
Intsmational ot^anisatioi^ wm* 
munaiisiic fo% ^34 • 

l^letariat, 322 • 

•s 


Ireland’^manhood, 19-20 ; ancient 
co-operation, 1x3; infant mor¬ 
tality, 291 

IronOrork, 135 ^ . 

Irrigation associations, uthUt of 
Madras, ly-#;**- canals,owned 
by lananolders, 22^-9; communal, 
229; — channels, maintenance 
of, 118, 155. 206. 207, 209,*2I1, 
213,229, ; — man. nettgkunti, 

tnd his work, 150-1 ; — arolls 
under /a»<* svstefti, 229; — dnder 
communal cwmerahip, 48, 258^ 
Jtalians, 28 

' Italy, pioneer in European^conomic 
development,^!; co-operationHn, 
III, 195 ; Vorkers*ass^ations 9^, 

2 55-6; co-opecative irrigation.a^ 

Jacob, Sir G. le Grantf, on 
^ .village commumty, 166 ^ 
Jagannath car. ^27 
Jainism, 34p, 355 
Jaipur, 17& • 

/rtA*and jakni* 142 
Japan, reorganised village system 
• in. i73, •her regulated pro¬ 
stitution, 311; factory conditions, 
318^ ^ nature-instinct, 394 
Jaihtwavatmore, 10 • 

Jews, 301 • 

Jimutavahana, 27 

JiAamandava on Anphilapura, 354- , 

s • . 

L Jodhpur, 8 * • 

JoinUfamiiy, Indian, preserved by 
agnculturc, 20 ; liolds and tills 
llind in common, 4p-i ; disin¬ 
tegrating under Westwi faw, 21 ; 

, 6 (^tied • and extiain<^, 22«( 
pjopeijy rights of, 22-4; “a 
cor^iatioD of blood relatives/' 
24; Qorporat^ ownership trans- 
ibrroed into co-o^^er8hip^24-7 ; 

industrial unit, 27-9 in 
the Naii*tountry, 15S ; as model 
I for cO'OpfJ’ativc society, 256 
a— — *of Malabpr, « tarwaS, ,158; 
•organised ethnically, »i8 ; wtrkfd 
as ^vUl^e. 218-9; commuiw 
• usages, 219-20 : stafi. 22c^-i ; 
Un iting (nstit^ons, kurii, 221 ; 
the samuhamniham, 221-2* 
..^^rmierty, partition of compelled 
^^w-courts, 24-^; voftntary 
,paititioo of rroogmsed, 26 * 

religiotts fq^als, 226, 358, 

388-9 
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Jugglers, magicians, aog, ^12 m 
Jumna, 397 ^ 

Jungle, sale of, 205; breaking, up. 

Justice, long ,(i 4 ministered by 
Indian village assefliblijs, 231 
Jute-mills, Bengal, 278, 324 
Jwalwnukhi, 397 

Kah,*^ home %f gdil^, j.g , 
Kajamalaipatti, 210 
Kalijrar, 241 ' 

Kallidaikurchi, 

Kauchi, 198. 265 ’ 

Kandhai^pvi, 241 
Kangra, 169, 228, .397 . 

^amatak, 223 

Katjuafrar, proprietary villages of, 
x66-8 ; guilds of, 170 i 
Kattur, 1^8 ' 

Kharagpur, 278 ' • 

Killing tax, 208 

Kinship, not now br%d of village 
communities, 108, 230 ; super¬ 
seded by common intere^s, 108 
> 09 . 330. 251 ' ^ 

Kitchens. Calcutta. 290 
Kolar goldfields, 295, 308 
Konkan. 126. ^78 
Kornad, 184 - .- 

Kovilur. 20a 240 
Krapotkin, ftince, 252. 2,^5 
Kumbakonaml 184 ' 

Kuram plafes, 196-7 
Kuruk^adira, 3^3 ’ 

La^ur add wages in ludiau 
village. » 7 - 9 , 135-7.“ eeueral’ 
system, 170-1 ■ features, 191-3 1 
Lalwur co-ordinated with needs in J 
™l?ge. 133-4, VJt: suggeded 
sevival, 755. 2fi; ^ “ 
disputes. Western^ machinery 
for ^tthng, nnsatinfactory 3 1 

— group-orgunieatioh, 255 (aad 
• s <9 Guild, Aritl, Italy, Switzer- 

^and, etc.) 

— hours in India, 317; in factories, 
excessive, 317^1. 320 ; aSdcted 
°r Japanese competition, 318 ; 
exMrimental adaptation ,jofv tn 
Madras, 3S9; require legislative 

'' Mendment, 319-20; reductian' 
in beneficial, 

settlements proposed, 324-6 


Labour union of Madras. jJa * 
Latourer, inj^vidual. mnrt consider 
bis group,® 78-9 

^^^Welhngton scheme® Bom'bgj^ 

Lahore, 17, iji, 

Lahul, 228' / 

J»^issez faire, loi, 312 
Lancashirr, 17 

Land, access to, mitigates unexi- 
j ployment, 3*: labourer's neS 
Jr of, 331; — distribution, fa'ir,' m 
/ 4 >; holders’, ChigesS, 
, 7 ; — holdings, fragmentation of. 
239. k73, 278: i„am or 

glebe,. 172, 217;— mortgage,, 
communal, in India, usually with* 

I pMsessibn, 238,239; exploitativ>.;> 
,238 ; in Panjab, i^enation avert¬ 
ed by legislalioA. 238 . 

— ownership, Indian family, ex- 
plained, to-i, 50, 77; under- 
milled by modern law, 24-7,. 50 
23®^. 273 ; attacks in manV cases, 
withstood, 50-1; communal, 
better than nationaiiaatfon, 77 • 
modern, a eurse, 105/, — pos* 

1 session,«should depcna .on vse 
ip6; permanent; not easily jier- 
. nutted in India, 107, 108: 238 
rent-^ree, r service, waniyoM 
*pasaita^ 126, 143, 145, ja- > 

' Ils If' '1^ ’55, 156. I5i 

* 5 ®» 159. ibo,^i6i^a62, 1^3, 165, 
167. IC>8. 170* 171, is-2, 209, 212. 

213, 4t!4, 2ift, 231, 382 ; _, 

samudayam or temple, 210. 212 ’ 
kattapei, "214-5 

tenure, political factor in village, 
124 • three varieties, 124-6 
Landlord, sarkar, share of in har¬ 
vest, U.P. 141, 1^2; S. and 

^kr^t 

Landlora's office'‘stafl, Bihar, 142-1 
La^uages: Bengali, Hindi, aii'd 
Onya. 278 i.,Urdu, i6t. 1677-3 
Lassalle, 332 . 

'^^'^^.Ciassesfiuvriires ep Eur^ipe, 

Law, modem. Indian, fl^rtti com¬ 
munal in.<ititutions,,?f-2 ; intro¬ 
duces V.'Mtera alienatiou ideas 
into Jndiaiv Joint ownership, 
^-7: attacks fcidian 4 *^y, 
commuti^ oc^misatioii, viKage 
community 4 iid. ^women's pro- 
perty ngh^p. 98, 273 
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Laiir courts, not resorted to under 
guifili itirisdictioa. 237 
Laws, basis of under ideal corn* 

^ 1911^ state, 73 ^ • 

Learned &eD, pandits^ sMasirts, etc., 
l2Dg, 212, 21$, 216 ^ • 

LeAher-work, g, 13^*136 
Veather-wo^ers. 8. 9* 

Legislation, no remidy for evils^^4 
Leisure. 317, 337, 363 , • ^ 

ihass^ 348 

t 5 berty, false doctrine of. 81 1 

Libraries^ city communal, 344 || 
Li$n on joint estate, 25 
iiquor traffic, Bntish, ^4 X 
Literature, disintegrated bv fri- •! 

diyidualism, 63-4 • • 

Live^fxK)}, 286, 291 • 

!Loans, 209,^237-8, 239: 240 
Local self-go^^mn^t under Bnfish 
sgle, ^ thns^^g^, 148-9! — 

• —, indigenous, reconstruction of 
better than foreign^t^titutions, 
.174 ; fighting centrafisatufn. 232. ! 
i47,248 ; its yatue now recognised i 
► by British, 232, 247 
Lock-bub tnore effective in India 
than^ West, 3*3 , 

lji>cke,*2 • 

t^ooms, commtinal, in ancient Inaia, 
igr • 

London, 15 ; slums, 28^-6 ; infant 
mortality, 291; tuberj^losis, 395; 
prostitutes, 30^ 0 

Lot.«cAtin^tb(^ 258 • 

Lottery ^ance, 4turi, in Malabar, 
221 . ^ 

Lotua symbolism of. 348. 376-7 • 
Lucknow. 268 * • • 

Luxuries, jyiblic, 95,* 368-#; 
sociali^tion of char^^eristic of 
India, 368. 369-70 • 

Macchiavslu, 64 
Machinery, collective ow^rship 6^ 
49, 258, 262; commtfnal control 
necessary, 331 


—A use of. liyijied under com# 
mvnalism, 95 ;win Madras, dis- * 
0 planes bad type of hand lab<^r. 
267 ; increa^ pn^rtiom • of ^ 
ffnskiU^ laboug 268 :* manage- 1 
adaptq^ tef Indian 
labourer. 319 « 

Machizip wdtl^ d^tructivS to art, 1 
3^-4. afid to pexdonali^, 372 
tdadw, 26, 19 . laa.taf, 12%. 12^. 

• 129, I32a«9#* 228ja24^ 253> 


271, 290, 291, 295, 296, 297-302, 
308, 319, 322 

Madura, 176, 209, 213, 241, 242. 

, 346: guild federation and 

organisation in. 180-5; slugis, 
301 ; processional custom. 348 
Magic. 131* buck, distin- 

gulshea from religious cere¬ 

monies, 387 

Mahabharaia, 225. 374 .• 

Maine, Sir^Anry,*on joiiyb {^mily, 
*23, 24 : on co-operativaa agri¬ 
culture m aucilht lreUnd,»ii3 
MaUbar,«ii8f 129, 169, 2i#-22, 

352 

MaUna, decimating t||c village. 
275 ; compatible with agricultural 
work, 34 > ^ 

Malaya, 241 ^ • 

Mag tis spirit subduing matter— 
Indiam solution of ^ivilisa bon, 

• 71-2; as free interpmter ^Sr 
I religfbn, 395-6; —. economic. 

a figmgnt, 82 ; jystifi^ «provis¬ 
ional ^ncluslbns only, 83 ; — 
in Indian %rt, 378-9 
Manchester. 141, 291, 295 
> Mancb^i, 289, 282, 283 • 

Mango grove, " marriage ” of, 386 
Manaawudi, 208 

Mamra of Western industrialism, 
99 • 

Manure, communal treatment of, 

• 117. 209 0 

lbarathacountry^i26, 131 
Marginal utility, social, equals 

s»ci%l margmal cost. 80 
Markets, 236, 35# , 

Marriage customs. ^77, 224, 275, 
335-6; symbblical, 4 >f trees, 
3i«lls and tanks, . 80 ->: - dum 
.'ind.duties, 135, 136, 137. *07, 
225, 24O; — loans, 209, 237; —• 
mcwtgiages, *38 

Uarx, Karl, 2, 6^ *, 

M^sies, Indhn, more cultfired than 
Westdfc prtrletarift, 369 * 
Matenali^r of Western indiutrial*. 
, ottaiiisation.i a to aqlldsirity, 
389, and divorces mac from 
nMure, 393-4, and from human 
relationships, 394-j • 

Materials, CMmuoal supply of 
suggested, ^3 , 

Eternity homes, 293-4.*3l(> 
•HjAhura, 346, 350, • 

Hattancberi, wi, 302 
Ifoyavaram, 
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Mead, Prof. Elwood, Imgation 
Insiitutions, 48-9 « 

Meals for Brabmans, 222^ 237, 382 
Meat, license to sell, 207, 208 
Medical facilities, village lack* of.* 
(75; inspectioa of prostitutes, 
310, 311 ^ e 

Meeting-^ouse, fnaktab, 257 
Merch^ts, Paravan, 20; Chinese, 

II 

Middle-class Bralbmai^ Slum, 300 
Middlemen, discouraged by smdil 
production, 3(1; control pro- 
dttctipn in West,^«^4 ; cmultipli- 
cation of, 239, 273; communal 
control 261, 331 
Militarism, arrests development of 
oersonality, 31; German, 67 
Milk all(>wance, cov^rberd's, ti6 
MiU, J. S.. 63 « f 

MillfSites, Bombay, 323 < 

HRfis, Captation of to Indian *{ 
climate and labpur, 319 {see^ 
Facteri^y ^ ^ 

Milton, 62 ' 

Minem, coal. 63 ' 

Mines, Indian, hours of, 3x8 
Mir, ..Russian village Mmmvnity, 

349-51 

Missionanes of social advance, 

357-8 • 

Mitakshara, 24,4.26, 243 
Mofussil, country, 146 
Monasteries, meiliasval, 60-1; cfx 
the Bombay Komatis, 177 * 

Monastery, vUI'vge, rHf4h, 163, 225 
Monckton, H., Z04 ^ < 

Money gains, ^rt devoted to 
charity or r^igion, 222 i 

Mooeyleade]!k and Bombay nill- 
«.hknds, 5578 g * *«. 

Moneylending at interest, 2^7; in 
, ‘ kind, 237-8; on mortgage, '238, 
239; on paddy interest, 239 ; by 

Monopoljf, regulation 6 i, 40 ; Ueb! 
of ro humanity, ^5 * 

. 'Monotheism, help^ by ^pantheism 
and plojalism, .7475 4 '■ , 

Monot(^y, at cause of rural de- 
pdpulation, 275: creates craving 
for excitement, 395 
Monsoon, 390, 391 ^ ' *' 

Mookeri^ Dr. lUdhaStumud. Local 
Govemnynt in Ancient Indiat. 
269-90; 197 - 8 , '' «•' 

Mdfality, trade, uj^eld by guilds, 
IT-J-k iRi -4 .5 


Morphology, pconomic, 169 
Morris, Sir j. H., on PanjaUVill^e 
communities. X03-4 
Moiris, WiU&ffi, 332 
Mortality {see Death-rate)^ 

Mosqne. 205. 207 

Mother, Divme, 97-8; her sacraice^ 
381-2 • f « 

Motherhood, su1)ject to personality. 
30*1 c 

Motives, economic and non-econ®-^ 
raic, p^rpetual^ intertwined, 8^ 
I Voters, small, for village workshojis,^ 
194, 199 ‘ ' <S 

A'ttupallf, ancient seamen’s guild. 
< \f. ^8«. 

Mud 5br brir-ks, 117 
Muhammadan land custonf' 'and 
inheritanee law, ,21 ; guiltt* 
dtganisation, 1^83 representa-^ 
tiOn dn pui^ayi^ . 219 ; fi'lc, 
weakened Indianf local bodies. 
231'; cqi^bution for social 
bette»*men*t — zakalh, 241, 2j2. 
Multan. 17, 204* , 

Municipal housing, 324-5; —t 

laissez faire, a causd ef Slums, 
281J — nurses, 293 - 

Mi^icians, vrandering, 9, mz 
Mussalmari villages, ‘ 162, Z63-4 
MuthdKuna, 220 

Muthu, Dr^ on Vibcrculosis, 336 
MuUra, 26^ 

Mutual aid in th^ village Common- 
Wealth, i<^3; Wd^ iindividuals 
together, 105 * * 

Mutuality Indian communahsm, 
« 245 

Mylaporc.‘ii9&, 295 
^^sore, ^29, 169, 32di 383 
. Mysticism, ,64, 350 


Nadauail, 220 

Nkir bnithcrhood.'^ 158, 218, 2ig, 
2«o ; — tountry, Z3Z; customs, 

'w . 

^^arbada, z6o ^ r 

Natural selcctioL, 62-3 
Nature <^d maq. symbolism of,, 
346, 3^7, 34*.;35 o. 375. 
376-7.'394. 395-6, 3^-8 
Nature-instint^., Indian, ^.^epressed 
in life and ert, 370-1,375,376-7; 
ezpre^on of, real- 

isat; and hhnunistic, 3^^; 
* devdo{Mneht of.^394: loss of Ift 
diaterial ttoviroacDJnt. 20A- •! 
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> cotmqg restoratioa, 595 ; repre¬ 
sented* in naturalism, 396 397 • 
symbolic glories. 398* '' 

N«uae, ret»m to, the cure for citJl- 
lantion, .333-4, 395 
Navajwipa, 348 • * 

Needs v. luxuries, 12-13, 
Nc^patam, 2^1 • 

Netherlands, 264 •• 

New England, abandoned*farms*of, 

■ > —• York, over-crowded, 15 

edii *82 : prdfetitufes in, jb5 
Ngwman, Dr,,' on infant mortality 

NtchoUon, Sir S.. on nidhii, 196 J 
iVwAw, co-operative banlung •in- 
% stiTOt^ns, 196-7 ; their Sntiquity, 
^,96; their working in S. India. 


^ehi, 205 

384 


S40 • 

Nftsous efSoresisem^^Ci 
N ortlf,# th(^ calaraRous, 

Nowvay, 291 ' 

Novelists. Indian, 101 '•.* 
Nowgqpg, 229 
• • 

OrffeniENfE under communahsm, 
34 . • 

Octroi duly, dharat, ^laluuuii, Jbs, 
2Q?, 224 . » 

eOdalayalur, 210-2 • 1 

Ofiences! how dealt with by caste 3 
jouncils, 178, 179,180, #2, 186: ' 
ancient times, 194-5 ^ 

Oflicials. vjiage, ma4e governmenl 
seryaifts, aar, • 

Oil-mills, ctSkimunaf in ancient 
jsi nftngcrs, Ancient 

t?, . ’ • — presseij. lelis, 

0 subdivisions of, 10 j dcclWe of 
140, 141 • ' 

Old age pensions, 8 • • 

OUgarchy disguised as democmcy 
98 

One-in-the-many and Many-m-the- 
one, 72, 342, 352* 379, 39/ 
Opposition, village leader of, 230 
wer, exaggerated ideal of, 64-5 ' 

*9. >25, 12J1 1(6-7. 226-8, 

305 

Ornament% women % in lidia, 

^72-> • , * 

Orphaife, oipaanagea ft2, i84,»2o8 

219 * - 

Orr, J. P., 280 (note) * • 

*77. >79, »88, 3*9, 2S4, 
232 • . “ 

^hulh wt>tf * XM . * 


OvCTcrowding, j 8. 39, 44; a direct 
“ « ^ mortality, 293 • 

>97-300 ; in MyX: 
329 , develop^ in unregulated 
town-growth, 338 * ^ 

, hgur^of^ town. 270 

293 ; Bfculla. 28 o ,*?82 ; cSintU, 
^1-2, 282-3, 337; Dacca, 279 ; 
Howrah, 2791 Mandvi, 280.. ISa • 
Nagpada. iScf; Nfw York 282 ■ 
Ikdwadi, 281, 282 • ’ 

/Iver-soul, 68, 7,1 * • 

y, jtJwen, Robert. V2 . • 

^ Qacn, shares of, 112-3 

• * * 

I I’ADDV, unhusWed ncc, as paymerk 
in kind, 120;,-- contrilfction.H, 
213 j •— cultivation, 120 ; —. 
house-ta-housc collection of, 20* . 
^9; — interest, 239 m 
P^eants,»aids to, citirenshin. 347 ■ 
historical ^ml rcligipu4| 34j»-8 ' 
socialised, 369 • ‘ 

Paintings, cottafe, 3' 


. "•—1>'. 373-4 ; mansion 

and temple 374 
Ilanjab,/!, 9, V7, 48, 103, 104, U2, 
>>7, >25, 126, 127, 129, 132, 140, 
169, 176, 224, 228, 229, 238, 

265. Tjf, 274, 352 • 

— Alienation Act, 238 
Pantheon, Indian, 341-2 ; compre¬ 
hended in fundameital Godhead. 
352 : more natural than tl^ 
Greek, 394 ; ymbol.*of common 
humpn^, 397-8. and natural- 
• ism, 398 • 

,Pap»nasam, 344 , 

I Paper tpys and dolls, 376 * * 
r^iras^ iidestation, 339-40 .< 

Parasuranja, 346 
Parava? 213-15 

, Pareto oit human lio^uct, 84 
r ^<2^hfris, la^ur suburb^ of 


r lawooi siiouro^ 01 

Mkdras, I57.*297, 298, 353 . 

k ParisS: Weilb-n. limilal* to Indian 
I m, viUe— --J*- -1 . 

r^if; 


^>Odh, 125, 142, 2< 
^veflg»the villafl, 




9 • 


i-oxwu, Tvewern, similar to inoian 
9 village, 24^; encroached on by 
•stote, 3147. *48 . . • . 

Park or village green. 34* 35i.%5% 
354, »7, 370 

P*ture lands. 116. 206; lease fcf 
20* • • 

Patahputra, 346 * , 

P^n,i87;354 • 

Paulipm, 235 , • , 

Pefce fit Lunevillc. 65 . 

Peasant propriefoSliip, 94 ; decay 
of uud^ Individuah^, 238^ 
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Peasants, modern intere^ in, loo, 
101; religion of, 382-5 
Penance for contempt of punchayet, 
e 237 , ‘ “ 

Penang, 240, 241 
People's state^MrfdisL's i^eal, 74 
Pehyathirukonan, 207 
Persian wheels, 120, X41 
Personality, 46vel9pment of. the 
uJtittate cud of soAety, 30; the 
pfimary right of all, 33; private 

10* union with soci^ — ludia.'^ 
75 / essffkKiala concfitJOiis,*^< 

04; threatened by commercial* 

3 ^ 4 . 3 ^ 7 . 37 ^ ^ 

P8rsofla]ity-social • (religions and 

# professional) class, 4 ; provisjoi) < 

for under comi^unalism, 93, 94, 
256 ^ t I 

philosophies, new, demanded and 
in*the maWng, 60 . * 

Piece-\¥orkers, viUage. 138 « 

Pil^m>ifiak’tained to^ns, 268. 269 
Pilgrimage, ci^ic and symlralic, 
348-50 ; places df, 345, 34^-50 
Pilgrimages, 275 , 

Piiliarpoliem, 184 * « « 

Plantain culture. 119 
Plants and flowers in In^n art, 
375. 3)&-7 
Plato, 62 * 

Plays, village, 118, 209, 213, 22O, 
227-8. 230^.246, 262, 274, 31>9 % 
pleasures, intense, in towns, '275, 
309. 395 < t 

Plough, as share unit in agriculture. 
112, 113 ; — borrowing systpn\ 
/a»£^g- 4 a/a, 118 • « 

Hou^man's share in harvest, 141 

* Ploughshart;, 144-5, I4<> * * * 

Poets, Indian, 101 « « • 

Pokrosbsky, Russian History. 251 
Police, Chin^, ; — organisation, 

K^^iawar, 167-8; S. Indftt 
.ancient Hindu system, *2^* and 
its suppression, l<!^ding to in-e 
crease of crime, 2J7; —, watcl»* 
mch as. 129,; reiupli^tioi\^ t>f, 

« 146, 217; private, in various 

districts. 169: in city pels, 355, 
* 35 <> ^ ‘ 

Political freedom. £a&tem, 74 
Polity, new, for numanity. 234 
Pol)^amous instincts ^d the sqpial 
evU, jt4T5 

Polytheum ud neo-poljitbqjsifi, 
396 . . • 

P(n,da, viUage, 48..111, 118 


t 


Poona, 284,*299 
Poor God, the, 327 ^ 

B(»or-houBis, 184; — law, un¬ 
necessary under viUage sysMDi, 

^2 • • 

Popular institutions cared fonunder 
commuQa<ism, 94. 95 
J'opulation, concentlation of ufider 
‘ factory system, 39-40 both 
Quality and quantity of provided 
for in India, 03-4 ; drifkof tq^the. 
oily'in VfeSt, 264. 271-2 ; mvi * 
India, more^ than 90 per ce^t. 
ruraU 264 ;< Indian towxt and 
tounjry figures analysed, 264-8 ; 

ot languages and sexes at 
Howrah, 2 j8 ; increasf /of in* 
roili-towns, 278; sex properties 
^ of in Pombay, Calcutta and 
« Madras, igrant, Calcutta 

and Bombay, 703-8 ? fioaflng, a 
Calcutt^problem, 307: restoring 
s%x bchdnce of in cities, 313-4 
Port Sunlights low infant ’ mor¬ 
tality. 291 *' • , 

Portuguese, 10 ^ ^ • 

Potters, kunthhars, of*Panjab and 
Jodhppr, 8; dechne ^f, 140, 141 
•I’overty in Madras, 297 ‘ 

Pa-ver. Western lust for^ 88; —1. 

houses, communal, 193. 258, 262 
Prayers Hindu. 381, 382, 384-j, 
Pre-emption right, 238 * 

ti^emature biKh, 18 • 

Prices of 6q/><^.^36^^Tain,^35,238;. 
gwr. 235; oil, 235*; red pepper, 
236 ,*salt, 2f5 : sugar, 235 
Priestjn the slum,*283, fit 
Privy* Council on Hindu join^ 
family, 22-3 • 

ProcSsffions, 226; seasonal, 347-8 ; 
at Madura, 348; annual car. in 
S. India, 348; symbolic oma- 
nunits in. 348; react on local 
, strbats, 348 .-^car, symbolic circuit 
of. 350 ; plea for revival, 35^ 
•production, efficiencJ^ in, over* 
emphasisi4l,*37-8; unduly con* 
^Ued by business intlrcsts, 44 ; 

^ snould bg* controlled bye con- 
siMiers, A-5 ; by 'laig 

of equivll^pce o8i>^ergies, 81; 
— individual, 38 • 

Profits, making of, 38; communal* 
•treatment tif? 51, 9|. x82 ; levy 
*on,ji5 * 

Pioletaimt, lAvoIationary, 63 ; 
infcrastional; jii; Westew, 369 
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QUIT-RE!*T. io6, 158. 159. 160, 16 J. 
164, 166 


I^ACB, represents a t}^ of culhuv* 
and unfolds^necessaxy phase 
of unlrenii humanity. 58; no 
iznmutaWc superiority of, 58 
Rack' renting, a British tjitro- 
duction, 0 0 

J49. iSo, 15J. >S 3 • t 

HaiJways, a diecV io town de8*}o/>« 
ment. 2O5 . ^ 

Rain, god W, Jfj •, reUgiouift 

• for, 390, 39J 
Ra)putana, 305^ 

Kamapuram. 15*7 
Ratnayana, 225 283, 326, 
Ramchanc^. 3f6. 3/3 
RamAiwarain, 240, 349 ^ 
]^mnad.^i5, 241 
Rdneegupj, 333 

Ifetes, 227. 228 • ^ 

Realism iiifllncliai^arf* 377 
Reci^tiuns, re^gious. 226, 227. 20i. 
274,275.283 

Rcc!amation«chemes. Bombay, 324 
Reconsfructidh, needed in M^st, 
88-9; materia! for in Indian 
economic scheme, 89^ state " 
and ‘^socialism *’ the Western 
watchwords, loi ;• " dharma " 
rile Indian watbhword, 102; 
{ommunalism tfaV Indian lever, 
327-8 ; of Indiati cities, 337-t; 
— of comraimahseAndustry, 49, 
i7#-3js 202-3. 25^-8; of village 
system, 173 : of communal institu* 
ftons, 260-2 ; of Infl^iV village. 
275-*6 ; of town life, 3^-4 ; ^ 

• Imiran ftidustry, 3f7-8, 329-387^ 

352«3J7 ; of rchgion and society, 
395 - 7 ^ # 

R^reatfbn, comni#na] provision#- 
J)r, p4. 24^: suggested sahabiU* ^ 
tation oL 26^ ^ • 

Referendum^ village, 231 
Refonm soaial, 52-3; communal 
•method efpoundet!, <4-5 • 
Registrar, or geneaJogift, J6:r • 
Relationships, eternal, 398 • 

Religion, ^disin^rated by in¬ 
dividualism, 64 : communal 


visiop for, 94, 95-f^ 

idian, inspires comm^ialism, 

; its one God in counties* 
diate fonn% aSo-x ; its cofl 
sacrifice, ; worship of 

rayan and minmr deitieib 382* 
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4; regard for Cow and Brahman, 
384; propitiatory sacriiicea, 38? ; 
non-Brahmanical, 385; helps 
.sod^lif^ 385-7 ; its ceremonies 
distinguished ^om black magic 
387 h symbiirisifi of, .meets a 
human need, 388 ; groap-gods of, 
tl\pir worship and festivals, 387- 
? ; as Mmmon gri^nd for diverse 
inten^, 389; seasonal festivals 
0^389-93 , e 

K^tgion of commu^alism, 91, 102 || 
399; of humanity, Indian, 346,'*' 
358; of public service, danoi 
aharm^, 243-4 

. 395-7*; its triple cord 

('incipjent in Hinduism, 397 ; its 
yonbolism and tglory as Cosmic 
Humarysm, 397-8 C' ( 
^gions, new, demanded and in 
the iOaking, 60 . ^ 

Religious benefactions of cityguil^, 
1^0, i?2, ki8^-4; of rich men, 
222, 223; — ceremonies, 226 ■ 

— courtesies, 225-6, 358. 388-0 
Renaissance. medi®yal Western, 
378 : modem Indian/ loo-i <• 
religious and social, 396 ’ 

Rentof Wis, 19, 279, 287 -if land, 
absorbed m communal income or 

51, 94 : of 
land in Labs re, 111-2 ; of houses 
increased im Bombay, 285 ;' of 
iMadras slunf kennels, 298, 300 
301,302 . 

Republics, pe^, of the <®:aLt, 13, 

33. 74. 229-30 I 

ResideijtifKliahility, 170-1 ^ 

Rest-hoyses, dharmshalas, lii, 176, 

179, 223.'22&-7, 239, 257,. 354,' 

Revenue-farmers, multiphcation of, 

239, 273 ; -Tf,fanning, 17J 

Revolt in Wertem ^art, 378; _* 

%xial, in Jndiai\ liWaturl, rcSj-i 
Revolutions, caused, Ih checkinff 
evolution, 3 ^ “1 

Rcvold'tionaries. .Western, \ 

BWne provinces, 64 

Rije-growing, Assam, 22^; _ 

392 ; — pounding, 
dining in Ma^, 2^7 

5^^’ Camatica, 196 

Rim poor, contrast of, ca<£8'« 

«■ mjurious reactions, 45. ,366 • 

' Western problem of, 85 ; co¬ 
operation of, <95 

Rkh^ socialisation of art by, 369-70 


Rights, uwcixiac c^;- 32 ; its 

3*“3; competitive con- 
•irasted /Tlth communal, 33-4 ras 
alternative to divine^righf IF 
produced revolutions, *101‘ ^ * 
— of stote^ basis of, 58; of villages, 
admission W new-comers to. ^08 
^vers, sacred, 345 ^ ® 

Ri^rside, villages, 103-4; sacred 
places, 345 

Robberg. mou.?ted,« mutual 

I protection from, 355 " 

Roman civilisation, 60 ; -— f^miry, 

' 4.’ ~ 8^® wrong trend .to 

^rojrean civilisa'Hon. 60 ■ 
Rolhano-i^othic individoalisni and 
Indian institutions, ei-i-'■ 22-'/’ 

’ V: 

Room as ubiong unft, 280 «' 

Irousseau. 13. 63 * ' 

Routine industry And its®rea\;lions 

«•« ’ 
Rural deitopulation, 270 ; checked 
by pestilence,.27o-i ; not uniform 
in India, 271 ; monotony a m?m • 
®7‘t.‘2g5 ^ growing 
iq India, 275 ; reconstruction of 
,, yihage hfe the cure, -75-6 
industry, family co-operation in 
, 2y-9; ethical value of 40-1 • • 

true to comrnunal ideals,’ 100 
Russian "cemmunalism —artel and 
1 ?**’'' 249-55 j conservative polity 
in Asia, ia-4t-vihagp com¬ 
munities, laS, 2jo-,i, 252 
Ryot, Indian peasant, iamUy budget 
hi. 43 : leading, ifz 
Ryots, htS, 126, 147, 149. 1^0, 151 
252, 153. 171. 215. 227 ' , 

RyoIjiU viUage. oldest type, 125, 


Sabarmati, 349 

Sabitrf 397 I 

, Cacrince motive^in Indian art 378 
r . 379; in religion, 387. 382 ; in 
I humanism, 3^8 ; — of aninials, 
foreign to i.'induism, 159, 358-9 ; 
in .tune of epidemic. 385 
Salem, 184 ; . ^ 

Saltpfto. 20J, 208 ' 

Salvaton J^y, 316 

so..iety. 2, 257; a school of 
ethics, 247 

SajpbhaC 267, 2dfe * t 
Samhiias, 195 ^ . 

Soi«iiioi.i3Aa(»«Brahmao institu- 
tion IB Malabar, 221-2 
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I Sanitary Association, Bombay, 293 

— propOty a good investment. 324 
Sanitation, better edu^gd and gx- 

than imposed^35, 344 
Sa^tagram, 346 
Sarajy, 397 • • 

Saturnalia, 391, 393 • . 

Savings undefcommiinalism, 191 
Saxorfy, 264 ^ •• 

vScarborough, 269 • • 

Spt-venggr, Bombay, i6i ; on strike 
slum, ^84 * * 

S(>avcngers, grades of, 9 
Schefting's view, st^e an and in it* 

• 'self,'64; his egoistic philo^phy, 6^ 
Schools, guild, 183 * • 

* Scieifl^, new schools bf in the , 
Reconstructed West, 90 
Sculpture, popular tiupga of, 3114 
Sljtland, 264 m * 

Sean«*i's ^fuilds^Sncient, 198 
Seats. non-Brahmanical, 385 • 
Segregation, good and ifcfl. 35^7 ; 
rigi4 and functional, adverse to 
, • communalism, *558, 359 
S#lf-con^oI ynder communalism, 
34 . 35 • 

— intereskps God’s i^ovidence,*ioi 
Se^^-stimulations, intense, West* 

^ em craving for, 275 ; demanded 
in Indian towns, 275 • 

S^aratism in WeAer^ yconomic 
.life, 244, 357 • • 

Service, ^x>nomic **notive under , 
comnfhnali^, 3 %r 5, 96, 103: 
religion 0^^358 

Services and fees of principal village 
/work^, N* India* 135-49: 

« Central and S. India, %9 -53 


C. P., 153-5 f Madras, 155-8, 
Western India, 158-69 • • 

Sex antagonism and its remedy 
suggested, 97 ; demoralisation m 
the factory, 328, and how aa^oided ij 
in a Western J^iodel jMttory^ 
R28-9; disproportion and vice, ( 
20, 305-8* • 

— cn*lems in IndiiiMrt. 375, 377 
Sexes, relative numbed of in Indian 
ciiies. 2^8, 296, 3 o€ • • 

^Shide Rrees £(pd places, 176* 224,* 
338. 344 * 5 H 5 . . 

Shahpur, I4(» • 

•Shamanism, 13V 394 • 

Shares* m <K)-openftive agwcultiye, 
112. n3, ii4f lai, 153.^70. 

204-5, 215, 228|^ 24^-6, 258-9,• 

384 •• • ^ • 


Sharks uguhed ashore, 241 

Shaw, Bernard, 64 

Sheaf allowances, 151, 171, 172 

Sheep-dung, 119 

Siberia, 253 

Sidhpur, 188^ ••• 

Singaporf, 240, 241* 

Singing matches, habi. 226 
—, rehgious, 226, 230, 246, 262,*274, 
^275, 283. y2<f. 36^ * ^ 

Skks, cobbler’s or tanner’s^per* 
I quisitc, 128 ; as jfeyment in kind. 
' 135-6. W 7 .«i 49 , 153. 154. 

168 • 


a^lavs, 28 

Slum in the temple, 300 ; owners, 

19. 279. 282. 285. 298, 301, 3%| 
Slums and slun lifeun India : a 
Beng|l specimen, 18-19; hi 
Bengal Rnill-towns, 278*9 ; Bom- 
•bay and Calcutta, 279-8^1^337 ; 
Xalcutte specimen, 282-^ ; caste 
*life maiiUained in,^285-4 )»dirt 
and dise^e, 2844 vice encouraged 
t))eunnaturaMife, 284-5 ; housing 
problem, 285-6. 323-4; deatb- 
, rates,^86-V tuberculosis, 285-9, 
294-5 ; blindness, 289 ; insanitary 
zenaws, 289-90 ; infant mortality. 
290-I, #292-4, 295-7 * Bombay 
houses, 292 ; Madra# — specimen 
cases, 297-302; .a cause of 
» degeneracy, 302 ; ^communal life 
A, 326; a Mysor^ case, 326-7^; 
future, in the mgking, 333; 
cle^msing of, *337-8 
-’in*the West :*Cireat Britain • 


“^London, Glasgow, ^^dmburgh. 
15, 286, 290 : Euroi^-*Bcrlin. 
15 ■ New >fcOrk,* i5-i(l**- 

— in Ba^em cities, 286 

Small faypis and 4hclustncs, advan-^ 

♦ tageous. 94, 269 ; ^cent develop- , 

rtenUof m Madras. 267 * ^ 

I Sraalfpox g«ddes8. 298,»384 
^roith. Adam*economic ideal of, 61 
Smoking, in^Jstripl ^ativ#, ^43 
Struts, 131 • % ^ 

Social oontract theory, 62, 63 ; — 
•co-ordination, 56 ; — democrifcy, 
E^p’opeanvdeal thf, 60 ; parent of 
socialism, 61; ^derminedCbnst- 
iap teaching. 62 ; divergsmt in 
^ctlods, 62 ; rejected by ^ndia, ^ 

• 2 ^\— ideals and fesults, 12-14/ 
Sp^lisatipn of lufyries, 368 ; of art 

and culture, ^^>-70 
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Sod^sm, oSspiing of Smitbiao StfU-births, < Calcutta, 187 li in,, 
economics and revSlutionary relation to venereal dis&se, 304 
ideals, 61; seeks to compel co- Store-hoM^, village, J08-9, 235. 

operation, 77; its evils avoidtd 327, SoT' ^ ^ ^ 

' under cdmmunalism, 193 Story-telling, 209, 212,, 274, ,275, 

Society as colleit^e oersonality, a ^83, 32^ 369-70 
basis for ccuimunalispL, 92; as Strange, A.,D., 255 

God made manifest, 72, 381 ; as Streets aSd, quarteys, caste tsnd. 

spiritual and organic, 74 \ occupational, 210, 217-8- ; —, 

Sol<be;f and Venerealf diseases, 304 feidian village, 352, 353 , 

Sonjbart on the European war 59 Strikes, Indian, causes of 321 ( in 
Sorel, Georges,*63 BonAay, 1918, a-portent of 

SfUiin, new statecq^t ii), 61 tl forces, 321-2 ; .Madras, ^22 ; 

Spencer, Herbert, 62; his Man hindqpng stfid favouringr cdn- 
versus the Stale, 63 ' „ 4 ditions — disea^ perils, 322-3. 

Spices, Cleansing of, 181 StifigglS for existence elevated 

Spinning-wheel, eharki, 27, 372 , under'Communalism, 77 • n 

Spinoza, based individualism on Substitution of civilisations, 41-2, 
brute force, 62^ placed country «, 50 
, beforerGod, 64 ; concejvtd of the in tSIast and East, 10-1 

Oi^-soul, 68 , ‘ Succession witmfi^ inhes’tan/^e, 23-4 

Spiritual democracy, 96, Sucar-mill association, 113-4 . 

Sqacxek, j:hawks,'2ii, 335, 34^-4, Sukra 01.,city-planning, 343 
345 . 347 . 55 I( 354 ' Suihatra, 240 ■ . 

Sraddha, 144, 147/237, 238 •. ' Summary Settrencnt Act (Bombay, 
Shrangam, 346. 348, 349 1863), 158, 162 • 

Stairs and women's/aealth, 290 , Supermen, India's beliif ih, 75 
Standard of life among milf-workcrs, Suiat, 176 ^ 

299: — wage-rate for standard / SwaminttUai, 184 * 

serviesy 191 l ^ Sv^don. 291 • 

State as summation of individual Switzerland, in ; early co-operative 
wills, 63; idealised as God in production** in, 256; female 

Germany, *^4-5; Indian fom- *■ dcathTcfte, 287 
munal ideal 73 ; in the West, too .Symbolisatioa^ Indian,^50 
* much de^-'cndant of invader and Symbolatry, 3^6 r 

conqueror, 73-4 , not arbitrarily Symbology as suppl;7ing a human 
made, I01-C2 ; in Ind^, treated need 387 ; origin of, 396 
with villages on equal terms, 233, Symbols and motifs, ancient, un r 

andkcCuld not over-aggrandise , IncJiVn art, 374,375 ; their homely^ 

-» itself, 247 ; in We^t ^veloped and solemn user, 376, and mysti- ’ 
centralisation at expense 6f loCal cal meaning, 376-7 
bodies. 247. 248 • Syndicalism, 33, 63. 70; forgets 

State-socialism, «alien to the East, tne consumer, 200 ; not easily 

4 ; in Gerriiany. 67 ; rijectcfl by ^ apj^ied to large-scale industries, 

India, 72 ; harmful to ifutistive, 2o»' • requhps safeguards, 202: 

^199, 20C ; mfcdih^ as ^guUd-, * chief cause of failure, 202-3; 
TOcialism, 201 ,j founded on coercion, 322; its 

State£» rights of. 58 t disadvantages avoided byf,Indian 

Sta/ues, nllegoAcal, 344. 345-6 guild, 322^ ' 

Status, social, in India, hpw deter- Syphilis and still-birth^. 304, ; of 
mined. 124; generally similar W-stem crigin, 3*0-1 • 

throughout dndia,^ ‘ . 

lustrated by Ciierarchy oil ser- ^ 

vi^, 127-33 > regional economic 280, 282, 285 

difierenoes in, 129; anim^ea, Tpganrog. 25<i ^ 

\ 132-3 “ * » Tiles, popular, 379 

Steam-pump ’.'or w^t ‘ laAds, . Tamtfrind cultu.*e, 119 
120 “ Tanj^rc,*169, iC’4,%?07,208,2.30,222 
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Tank, faature of loconAiucted ward 
or vil&ge, 341-2 ; " maixuige " 
of, 386-7 ; — cleaninc^anr^t 
■tniia, 19D ; controlled ^ punck- 
«y$f, 23* : in city, assured the 
water festival, 348 • 

Tanks, 176, ao6, 208, aep, 227, 343, 

344, 386 ; i»t now endowed, 164 ; 

fiUd for sake of rent, 338 •’ 

yPaittras, 378 • * 

levM for guil^ 178 
Aemple. built tfesid#tank, 3^1, 343 ; 
.symbolic construction of. 342; 
coAtains city in lAniatnVe, 342-3 ; 

• centres public opinion. 324, 352 4F 
by river-side, 345 ; pOsiOTn iiethe 

• viftage, 351, 352, 353 ; —, Indian , 
_*ity, 180, 183. 183-4, 19* : —. 

^dian villOge, II, Mivtiy, ill, 
*164, 206, 2io,(^yyt5i8, 21% 220, 
22Tf 22*, 223,^24, 225, 227, 228, 
#30. 243, 244, 341, 342.-343. %44. 

345, 347. 352-4 : —. «**dap, 144, 
22*5j* 267; inin<jr, devastan or 

• ^udie, 383 * 

Chinese village, 6-7 

— in the sliJm, 283, 326. 327 
Tenant, sl^e of in harva^, 141 f 142 
Te^^Snts, co-proprietors seated ain 

» 50 m ^ 

Tenements, 15, 39^40 ; in Indian* 
factory towns, 2yg. 28P i , 

Ttenure, fixity of, 77 I 
Textile dealers, giiifd dues of 
Madii^a, i84* •. 

Thakur gha^ room for worship, 10 
Thatching, coramilhal, 2^9; — 

/grass,^17, As, 205 • ^ 
•Thaahacoody, 209. 217-8 • • 

Theatre, village,%arat£ian/o/a, 225-O 
Thirkkupatti, 209 • • > 

Threshing floom, 204, 206, 38^ 
Time-keeping by sun-dial„ii4 ; by 
water-clock, 259, • # 

Tiruchenduri, 155 • • • * 

Tiitagarh, 278 ^ i 

Tools of production, beyond in¬ 
dividual use, 47: their 

regulation, 47 ; communal owncr^ 
^p th%8o\uiion, ^ , 

r wc^hip^ 388. I9Q • 
Toi«mism«zd^ a • 

Tower, villa^, 165^ \ 
Town-growth, ainregulated, ^38 ; 
too ‘ jspld, pMyAcal ^ evils • of, 
338—40 * • _ * 

— fanning, 270. ^ ; e^ntials off 
335 i bringiiVl village inte city, 


334 s 3 i 5 ; true method — from 
within outward, 334-^ 

Towns. Indian, of vamus origin. 

• 26A; maintained by trade, but 
rarely made by it, 268-9 ; creat¬ 
ing demand f«i*coarse pl^ures. 

275. ^ * 

Townsmen. Western, ’40; funda¬ 
mentally villagers. 334, 335* 
Toys, Indiait, ^71, f;6 * ^ 

Tranle, essentially social, 80 ^ 
unions, restrict output,* 78; 
“ emphast«e onat theo^ of 

79 ; chief caust of failure, 202-3 : 
0 ' should be built up in the spirit of 
the guilds, 256-7 : abs/ice oi in 
, India, 322 « 

Trader, enemy t'* village c8mmun- 
I ity ai^ agricutiure, 107,108, 273 ; 
as Jraig-weighcr and 4 ax-coll%c- 

* tor, 205 {see Middlemanlb 
T|avancore, 119.^157, 169. 209, 217. 

220, 221 * ^ • 

Travellers, nospitnlity to, 208, 224, 
2^5, 22O-7, *8 

Trees, communal, 117, 1^2, 208, 

• 219, 3V3. 344. 345 . 355 .^ 5 ^ 

370 ; — in Indian art, 376; —, 
Ucred, 343-4. 345 

TrcitsAlse on SchcUing, §4 
Tribal self-government more pri¬ 
mitive than Indian village 
t organisation, 253^ 

Tribes, wandering. m6 ^ 

Tnchinopoly, 116, 207, 209, 

212* 210, 308 

^Tubercurosis. ilombe^ and Calcutta, 

, sipS-o. 290, 337; n^in scourge 
^ of industrial life.*294-^ f general 
figui^js. S95 : modev vi8w — 9m 
disease of degeneration, 336 
rtt/a5»*pAnt in the slum, 283, 3*7 
I Tulsi mti/tek, 

I *Tufkey, 264 • . 

! Tuftier* Dr., ♦n strike coiraitions 
axib chol«’a, ^2-3 • * 

fTuticorin, 10^*253 

* - • • 

UlJAYINI, 346 . , , 

Ul*<ter «nionists. 63 
Unearned increment in India, ^4 
IIni%5d Promncc8#26, 124,125, ia6. 
141-a, 169. its, 267, 268,, 269, 

V®. 3®5* • 

lAjted Stetes, snggeitjon to^cJxmr 
• nyfipns of, 12 I death-ratcf, 

.and C«untry,,*| 6 -I 7 : 

J abandoned ^o immigrants, 28 ; 
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Declaration oi Independence, 33; 
overcrowding. 39; drirt to dty, 
264. 271; critical agricultural 
^ p08itioR|. 272; emigratidfi bf 
agriculturists to Canada, 272; 
blindness, 289*;cmyi hours, 318 ; 
eignt>hour day, 321 
Unity and socialism, outcome of 
Kbman ideal, 62 ; conflict with 
individualist ait liberty, 62 
Unif -jrsal Humanity, ideal of< not 
erfibodied in & particular race, 5^ 

" Untouchables,” <7lMluring castes, 
economically iifiportant, 132-3.,; 
not served by Brahman priests^ 
459 ; exempt from contributions, 
<v.2o6, 245 ; separate well for, 354 , 
Uppurr24i t ^ 

Ural, 253 ^ 

Urbanisirt’, in India, 260-71; a 
wor’1-wide danger, 271-2 : prih- 
cipal ^remedy, pund education, 
2^2-3 in. India, v^lage recon¬ 
struction theflVstremeflv. 275-76 ; 
city reconstrnctidi'i also necessary, 
277 ; growth of, exceeds power of 
adaptation, 338-4^ , « 

Uruguay, 264 
Utilitarian theory. 62, 63 

% I. '1' 

Vadnagar, ^87 

Vaishnava ceremonies, 144; in¬ 
signia, 348 i..cult, 350 ** 

aladi, 155. 2f 7 * 

allam, 207/** 

Value, a social conPeption, 80 
Vedas, 381 * 

Vedic hymps, 377 c 

Vendetftal^ioo”^ ^ 

J/eneret dircase in Indian* citie^, 
304 ; imported from West, 3?f>-i ^ 
in Japan, 311 ‘ ' 

Vice, effect of'slums, ,18, 40; 
accompaniel* industrial system, 
13 ;* incitements to inf factory 
towns, 284-5 

Viiaya. 346 ' ‘ 

VillaJ^t comn\uivty in CMna 
yieiia, 4<.5. 6-7: self-dependent, 
231; in Russia. 250 
—^'economy, scientific study bf 
proposed, governing fcon- 

dirions, 123-^ hierarchy of 
services in—econonlic, 1*679, 
traditional^ and ‘mmed, 

132-3; structure of, no?v foo 
rigid, has for hannon>'. 

13^; industrial organisation com¬ 


pared wi^ Westera co-opei&tive 
{H’oduction.X33-4; annual hirings, 
fa33-^*- -fair wages theory. 134: 
wages in kind <a nutCiki 
e^d sixiial advantagei 134. ‘^nd 
sometimes an economical advan¬ 
tage, ; in North In^n 
villages fairly tyiflcal of Inaia, 
47 i.has deteriorated only where 
apitafistic landlordism has pene¬ 
trated, 147-8, 171-2 ji ancient, 
196-^ ; divi^on oT crops, , 

caste segregation*,’ 210, 2j7-*6: 
erectfeh anti maintenance .ol 
villa^ institutie»ns, 222,* 257: 
<tontrolled by punckayet, 230; 
ideal 01, should be revived.m thi 
co-operative store. 256; Ir?,- 

t dilioif.tS(5j^oiild 'be rccogn^ .ed 

• and if nec?fee^>p revived, 2^7' 
Village entertain^, catching’ new 

Inspiration, 101; status of, i'32; 
communal payment for, 20.9, 212, 
213, 216, 225r6, 226. 228 \>fhiras'i 
right of, 228 ; brighten village lifd, 

274. 275. 369-70 ' ^ • 

— federation, 256 

— iinanep — income a..'^ expend!' 
ture, 204-29, 240-4, 246, 368-f 

— «Aods. localisation of, 3^2 ; then 
temples, associations, and wor 
ship, *8?-4' 

— hcadUian, status of determinjc 
" by land-rc^vjnue system, 124 

171; in .villages, th< 

landlord or his subdrdinates, 124 
125, 1*43 ; m •^yotwan villages, the 
recognised leader, 125,* 126; {*? 
ft joint villages, a representative o: 
the joint owiiers, 125, 126 

Chrtstian pastor as, 157; ir 
litethiawar proprietary villages 
1C6-7.; in Cutch, receptions by 
k 22i», court ^owance of, 246 
,— in liie city, ideal of Indian town' 
planning, 333. 334. 535. 33^ ; ir 

• the temple, 342-3 

•», Indian : ' hows communal^sm ai 
work, 47-9 -j principle capable o: 
*\ extension, ,^9 ; nevy lif. in, '».o j 
faitiiful { 2 Regional t}T>e, 103,104 
103; d'v^lppment .of, 103-5 
attacked by capitalism, 105 
1^-2 ; modified by conditions 
jo 6-7^ resists disrupti\w’forces 
!ro7-^ iibond i)ot ^low kinihup bui 
’ common^ into^ests, 108-9 ; co 
opeiation in. 1*11-2; i^econ 
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struc^on illustrated^ by Japan, 
173 ; 4ts advanced organisation 
of industry, 188-9 ;^|misun^r- 
■tc|;>d Western ecollomists, 
j^ 8,-248^ ; imports and exports, 
18^; thrives independsntly of the 
city, 189 ; its evolutive illustrated 
from anci<|fit rect^rds, 189-90 ; 
its administrative divisions— 
punckayet, 230 ; ita *anifrial 
ftssem^y of ownew, 230-1 ; 
dQ^cay of unfler diien rule, 231- 
2 ; communal traditions fighting 
centralisation, %2, 2^, 248 ; 
’advantages aow recognised bj:* 
British, 232 ; originat<4l inde¬ 
pendently of state* 232-3 ; 
government not tribal and pri¬ 
mitive, bua organisiK||^33; On 
'^gans self-cr^t^, not irt^sed, 
■235*4 ; epossiKfi oasis of a new 
polity of humanity. 234, A{8; 
argument for reconswfltlion on 
corn^unalistic . lines, 2.^5-9 ; 
general plan 0(^351-2 
Bage We, it^ festivals and diver* 
Mons, 275-5 : perfected in the 
reconstn^ted city,* 35^H>t> • 
filanmng. ^Indian generaV 
rcheme, 351-2 ; wards and stjaets, 
352-3*; site, and communal in-« 
fctitutions, 353-4 • * * 

• punchayei, represents |intcrests 
without * formal »»Iection, 2305 
opposition *!m check on, 230; 
functions, %3o ; as Mouthpiece of 
traditional law or^harvtc^ 233-4 ; 
dccisKAs of, fespected„237, 242-3 
tempfe, associated witlr^mblic^ 
service. 243-4 # not for Brahmans 
only, 244 ; financing ofr «s all- 
embracing as the services Ren¬ 
dered, 244 {see Temple) ^ 
trade* 235-6 ; banyans cx$hange ^ 
rat^ for grain, 23^ ; loca^ Wblloc)^ 
^Ific, 235-6 ; wandering trading 
mbes, 236 : fairs and miiiketsi 

type#: zamindaiff. 124, 125; 

ryiitwari^ 125, i2^, ^72, 

Jbint^ 125, \^6, 17#; INair* 158^' 

pr^pricuu^ i66r8a I • 

wards, oetiichcd tJlit dbt isolated, 
351-2. 354 ; txpes of. iS 2-3 • 
workers^ officiito and , oexupa- 
tiona^castea^-olasses 2^d types 
ofT 114-6. 149.* J5'..>5*. 153.* 
i6fi» 168. 1694 iftl-2,*2I4. 215, 
VOL. H 


220 ; l^erarc^ of. 126-33 '• in¬ 
crease of in Shahpur since 1891, 
140-1; twelve of S. India, 149; 

• fe#er in many villages, 152 : m 

W. Ipdia, 166, 168; Records a^ 
agreements, *1^; residential 
liability, 170-1; brganissAion of, 
191-3 ^ allowances of from owpe, 
204-5 • 

Village work«s<D vafious pr^vmces; 
accountant, 126, 142, 147^148. 

* 149, 150, 153, i6|, 171, 172,»209, 

* 215, 2ig, M4, 218, 240,. 246: 
astrologer, 13*, 141, 143, 145, 

0 152,163,164,172,214,215,220; 

baker, 138, 440. I4i:*bul<er, 

, 153; barber, 115, 127, 128, 124J, 

137. 141. 143.. 45.^47. >89. 15>. 
154. Wi5, 15b.T57. 158. 160. 166, 

168* 172, 206, 2I2P2I4. 21<. 

• V5, 241, 245 ; barber's wij*, 137, 
154-5, 260 , bard, 132, 130, 275 ; 

%asiarwa, 138'; halultmr, 429; 
lifgonAa, I54 ; bWclfimith, 9. 115, 
12b. 121)4 135, 140, 141, 142, 
143, 144, 145, 146, 149, 152. 153. 

. >55. > j*. >5*. >59. >66. 169. 

172, 204. 211, 212, 215, 21S. 220, 
225, 353: boatman, 241, 254; 
buflak^crd, 115: botthcr, 128, 
131. 225; carpenter, 8-9. 115. 
127, 128. 129, 135, 141, 142, 143, 

. 1C5. >46. >47. >#. >5>-*. 153. 

^5. 156. >57. >5»yi59. >66. 168, 
169, 172, 191. 204, all, 212, 21,^. 
215, 2W. 2258227, 353 ; chetttan. 
158,* 189, 220 1 i^haridar, 144: 

* Qiristian church offiijals, 130-1, 

’ 157.169 ; chucktn‘, 149^1 pi. 353 : 

cobber, <28, 140-1, 203„ 

• coebanut-guard, 116, 129, 157: 
cofitlolfer ol day latwurcrs, 115, 

116, 155. 169, iifi, 213 ; cow-herd, 

• 1*5. 116, 141, i42f 17a : dahauh, 
2*6, *45 ; day labourer. 146. 213. 

I 25«; dislfllcr* of spirits, iji; 

• drummer, *39, 157, SI4. »>5. 
.220; dyer, 8. 138^; tmbrmllCiri, 

858.169, 2&>; clordst I3i,i4> : 
fakir^ 140, I4t. >63 1 faujddk. 

• 144 ; fc^man, 128, 152 ; •re- 
cagrier, 139 ; fisterman, 152. 241. 
253 ; gardeneT.%44,145 ; gar(pnd- 
iMker, 2»o; genealogist, t», 139. 
*Tfi2,*27S', goldsmith. t2gs 138, 

• 14*1 >3*- >58. >62. 369. 213, 220^ 

• 353; «f“». >??.: i 

herdsman, 142; hombiower, 152 ; 
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hunter. 1x5, 139. 191 hinigatxon 
tnan, 115, 129, 132, 149. 150-1, 

155. I57» 169, 174. I9i» 2X1-2. 

< 2x4, 215 ; koilpUlai, 130 ; nalaHi, 
156; landlord. 124, 125,135, X39, 
14X, X42, X50, 152. 153, 

154. 215. 216; leatrter-worker, 
ft 9, 112, 115, 131, 1321-3,-135-6, 
53-4. 169: maran, 158; mar- 
idttr, 153*; m&oh, 140, 141; 
Vxulvi, 169’ medicine man,*’X3i, 

^9; messenger, 127, 128, 12C4 
32, 140,148, i^, 172. 245 : 

ninstrels, 132; nionastery o$- 
ials,, 164, 165; mullah. 163-41 
65, x68,169,172 ; musicians, 139, 

44. 206, 224, 245, 275; oilman, I 
o, ‘ 138, • 140,^ 141, 169, 211; 
mriah, 172,353; periathtnakaran. 

30 ; jlnysician, 163 ; play^ghts, 
•347 213 ; ploughman, 141, 14^ : 
liouphman's vifc, 142 ; pol^c, 
flO, i‘3i,, 148, 166^167-8, 169, 
:o6, 2i(>-7, fij, 227 ; postipan, 
i27 ; potter, 8, 1^5, 13O, 14^, 141. 
144. 145. 149. 15*^ J55. 156. 157. 
158, 150, i(>6, lOf, 172^204, 214, 
i'i5, 218, 225, 353 ; priest, family, 
129. 144, 158, 159, 1O4, 215 : —, ' 
ticad,'i53; —, Hindut-T30. 140, 

143. i5> 158-9, lyi : . —. * 

Wussalmai^ 139; —, parish or 
Christian, ’hSo, 131 ; —. sacri*- 
ficial, 131 »—, Sikh, 139?'—,. 
Siidra, iff), 157, 213. 215 ; — 
temple, 164, 304; -y, .village, 

131, X43, 1*44, 156, 164, 108, 169 
172, 22fr; qazi, kaji. 165, e68 « 
rcadei^iOS ; reaper. 142 i reciters, i 
132 ; rojK-makcr, 138 : sn^ns^n, 
i<»5 ; sayads, 140 ; scavencef, 131. 
158, 159, 161, 166. ids ; school¬ 
master, 1 w. '162-3, W39. 226 : 
shepherd, 166; shoemaker, ex 58, * 

160. 166, 172; Aopkecpcr,*2o6; 

singer ^nd feeneilogist,' *162 ;t 
strolling players,V63 supel 
yj^r, 156;, <!4Sami,* 164-5; 

aareepe», 115, 137, 156. 158, 159, 

161, 172, 191, 204, 2 o 6.«2 o , 224, , 

245 ; tailor, 1^7,141,158, 159-^. 
166, 168; li^ri, «8, X3at‘ 149. 
*5°. >53. ,5^. »69. 2”. 215; 
taitner. 131, 143, iJS, 159., 166, 
16^; tanper’s wife, 14V, : 

lanlri, 158, 220 ; temple serv^ntt, 

132, 156. I5>“j65. 213. 214, 245. 
220-1; Ihandan, 220; toddy- 


drawor, ^aim-tapper, 

Iota, 128, 169, 214, !ii5, 245; 

tracker, 115. 166, 
167 : trader, 204, 20J, 241^’ : 

(^easurer, 217, 218; vanias, *66 ; 
rariyawf 215 ; vati, 158; vgtiyan, 
128, Ij3» 155, 157, 172, an, 
212-3; vtllaparmikaran, 757; 

'■ 'wasljerman, 115. 127, 128, 129, 
131, 1S8, 140. 141, 143, 145,146^ 

7, 149, 151. 154, I55.,i56,,<i7. 
I58 ,*i6<i, 1^, 172, 206, 

215. 245: watch'and ward, 1^5, 
1x5-^,‘ 120,•’129, 132, 14^, 152, 

^ 156,-157, 166-8; 169, 213, 2^4, 

015, 2j 6,’ 218 ; watchman, 128 ; 

—, boundary, 131; —a .bf cut 
crops, 115: —, landlord’s, ^38, 

' 2i7<v»^illage.‘-i43. 145,/^, 

• 149J I5 «, i 52*,>55-6, 158. 

106, 172, I 9 I, Ji23, 2Z\, 2Xj, 230 : 
Wler-ca/Tier, 129, 136, 141, v62 ; 
^ater*-tfrawcr, 161-2 ; waterman, 
115; —, j^uhamraadan, ■ 136 ; 
weaver, 115, 138, 140, 141, 208, 
225. 239-40, 2414; wcjghmaH'or 
measurer, ^115, 138^-9. 142, 143, 
145-6.1204, 205, 2 o€'9 2I5, 226 ; 
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PART IIP. 

THE REGIONAL ECONOMICS OF INDIA. 

A. THE ECONOMIC IDEAL OF COxMMUNALISM. 

• 

CHAPTER I. 

PRINCIPLES OF 'SOCIAL GROUPING IN THE EAST 
AND TH); WEST., 

• 

,Family«s Social Unit.—The fundanientul unit of civilised 
sodet^ is not the individudl but the family. Without the 
family fto other social groups are possible. ,The»family 
leads the individual out of his seclusion, deprives him of 
his Egoistic selfi^ifcss and lifts him to* a more elevated 
selfishness iij order that he can enjoy a higher lif^^tffflTs 
fellow individuals. In the family relation a man firs^ of 
all felrns U) live for others. Without this discipline highef 
social*relations«4v:a impif?ssible. It’is for thisirdhson that 
(he disintegtatiofi of 4he family is a menace to social exis¬ 
tence. The fantily is the^oundation of society ; its disitfte- 
gratiwii threatens the foundations *of social life. The indi¬ 
vidual by himself cannot act effectively in civilised societjt 
By hinself he canpot enjoy the fruits of civilisation. 

SocialIprogre^ finds man In many sociah gp-oups. Each, 
of tBese groups moulds and re-shapes a man. It> expresses 
and deve^ps a particular phase of man’s per^nality. 
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But the'foundation of them all is the fandly, which is 
aiioncc T;ho unit of ^ctieity awd the unity of^njoyment, 
which supplies as it were the linl^of all social relationships. 

In thi West this Jink i| being snapped asunder (5n accouijt 
ol the disintegration of the home. ’ •i'he industrial ahi 
sociaj conditions, th« la4ty of marriage laws anc^thc fre¬ 
quency of divorce have all contributetj to that. 

^ When the-uniting and disciplinaij’ forces are weakened, 
individuals arc a prey to passions, fhc cjyavan spirit, Thg 
family lias Veen the centripetal foK:e ; tjie prjsions are the 
ccntrifuf^il forces whifli <iow become dwiMifant. 

Sectional wr.sic. Social Interests.—Whfn the family 
which is tlie bond of sixial co-operation is weakened, indi¬ 
vidual egoism wouffl force i.ocial groups into^listinet classes, 
not cultural or likeness-groups, but each with*a bundle of 
c.xclusivc inten sts to defend. Each individual would find 
that his self-j^irrtt is made cffectii-e by the formation 
of special groups'V) promote i^. If these latter had an^ 
unchecked playt the whole society would be renj asunder by 
the conflict of antagonistic groups., ' 

That is the contrast betuiicn labour organisations, trade 
unions, employers’ jissociations, landlords^ associatibns and 
so forth, and the caste, the guild, religious brotharhood of, 
the church and samaj. Trade ‘unions or employers' |;ihlds 
donotfeprysent the mass of human interests as are Embodied 
in such institutions as the family or the church. The family'' 
and the church are therefore fomniunal,'piMperly repreSenta- 
flVe of^ocietyuis a whole,‘and not of sectional interests and 
wejl-being. . 

' In the \\est, each social group focusses the irUcresfs<sf a 
particulai* ctlass so efle^fiiely, ancPprcsonJifr the strei%Ui of , 
numbers so foicibly, that it is apt toact ashi coctcivc autfeof- 
ity. In the haist, out of eachgroyp an ethical standard, an 
element of public opiiiiofl, comes which rises into a principle 
which societ y cannot oppose. That is the difference between 
the coercion of Marx and the coercion exercised by 
the guild, the«iim:i/, the village common\vcalth,> and the 
religious aosociation in India. In the same way the solidarity 
and coUectifity of the Chinese family, the clan, the guild 
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and Mie -i^illage gentry have developed to su(iv a»degre« 
that their j;ules, t.e., the csystallised agreements,'are jpost 
rigorously observed, and*their interests and'dignity most 
jealously • defended^, against botk internal violafion and 
eUtemhl Infringement* by each individual. * * 

Tlje c^sintegration of the family #n the West has strength¬ 
ened and is strengthened by the forces and feelings of 
the individual egoism of man vfhich occasion mutual 
warfare, war against society, and war against * himsefi. 
This has wa^«d ^hc okher social groups from tfieir natural 
lines of devdopment. Carried Jo* excesses and acerbated 
as*they are 3pt to tic, they become coercive Sgents for 
carrying out exclu.sive interests* antagonistic to social 
welfare. Nowlicrc is coercion more rffarked than in in¬ 
dustrial conflicts, though politics is also becoming too 
much a. wrangle for power of party groups which force 
their judgment upon the whole comrmmiljj. 

The present machinery^of'settling labour disputes "in the 
We4*does jiot work satisfactorily, because each industrial 
group carries such^ijoad of dogmatism, develops such a 
strong anti-social group-opinion and adopts methods so 
coercive on the •rest of the communi^. 

Eastern Co-operation versus Western pompulsion. 
—TH the Elast,* group aerton is social; social progress is 
evolved*through the co-operation of the social groupg. This 
is what I term communalism. If this fre(i development 
wer8» possible atid’ monopolistic or thoocratic tendencies 
were not to come into play, there would be 
control »f one group by another. If there were conflict 
of«gfoupi th*e individual would form his judgment ind*- 
pendtntly on Kii^ral grtJfinds and vtould not t|p <:dbrced by 
^ny group* be ft the trade or industrial organisation, the 
family, or even the sta^e itself. 

Ii> the West one group tends fo coerce anothtfl, and all 
coerce society. This implies that the natural evQlutijn 
of society ’is cl\,ecked. This* again implies revolutions. 
Group-*pinion‘is thus apt Jo be dogmatic and anti-sojial^ 
and group-action is revolutionary in the West, 

The East does not know of colnpulsory education, or 
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military Iraining. Communalisnr |ecunes the 
sanje re*5lts without the adoption of th6 coercjjve methods 
of the \Yest.* In India among the dwijas, viz'., the Brali- 
mans, the Kshatriyas, t^e 'Vaisyas—in other words, amoijg 
the members of the personality-social ila'ss—highei'edUcatioe 
was universal under the Unwritten social and cthi&l (jode ; 
while* every boy or girl of the village would receive the 
elements of primary education in the village monastery 
dr tcmp<c supported by the whole community. Thus group- 
action under favourable circumetaijcQS c^tributed to 
the same fitness a? is'sojfght to be achieves in the West 
by state^activitics and functions. Neither titate-sociahsm 
with its dogmatic suppr«.ssion of group-opinion, nor anarch¬ 
ism impatient of group-control, really belongs to the East. 
Throughout the East group-interests correspofid to public 
welfare. Society acts through vital modes of. associa¬ 
tion. It is tiiis isuccess which makes opinion con¬ 
servative and activity traditional. Thus communalism 
characterises thq oldest and most consci;vative natiebs in 
the world now living, China and India.^ -Conservatism is nol 
always a sin, bcaiusc it is born of bitter experience of failure. 

The haughty imjxrialist, the rapaciou; millionaire, or 
the uncompromising labour-leader are the wildest of revolu¬ 
tionaries. l-.arth-hunger and wr'akh-hungcr are each W)rn 
of a social order where failure has cmbittcrecl' the social 
tone and di't^royed social restraints. 

Communalism ijuplies an jmernal success which uptoots 
and revolutionary ideas. In communalism 
group-opinion and group-action arc essentially social and 
<io-8pcrative.. ' ‘ » 

Chlndss jpommunaJism.—In SThina,.^ in Indis, .the 
internal administration of the country is managed entirely 
by voluntary associations which co-op'rate with one abother. 
Like Inditi, China is a hug# republic within which are mjriads 
fepubhes. J.ike the Indian village community, 
* the Chinese village has p'rtect freedom^ of industsy and 
jtrado, of religion and cvcrythijig tliat concfms thotgovem- 
ment, regujation and protection of the locality. The ceiltra] 
government plays but hn insignificantly small pajt in the 
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viflag* life. •Police, education, publid health, p^c sepaira 
of roads an3 canals, lighting :\pd innumerable othW ♦unct jpns 
afe hianage3 by the villagers themselves throilgh yoluntary 
associations. In fulfilling so gigaMic a network Of duties 
^ *fillage Inevitably' ^dmes in conwct with other villages, 
sometirrifcs in friendly and occasioi^lly*'ery hostile relations. 
Thus a sort of intcr-villagc commercial treaties arise bettveen, 
and aggressive and defensive alliances are entered into by, 
a considerable group of* villages. • • 

China, W'htther ^nmnarchical or republican In ’form, is 
but a great aggregate of democraUve cc/tnmunities ordering 
thek affairs p^acefullj' and happily in the main,' through 
the government of the heads of families. 

The Familji io China and India.-»-As in India, the 
family is the fundamental unit of society in China. 

In its .economic aspect the family both in China and 
India already holds in solution some ofdlhc j^eals of Social¬ 
ism. Any one’s earnings are* for the gt/od of all. A sort 
’of sqjbialism is practised within the fami^, while at the 
Shme time tlie systcar^docs not sacrifice the indi\idual. 

Unlike the Roman family, all the minor members of 
t.he Chinese family arc persons and ftot chatte.ls, whose 
^rights a#d duties are well defined, it is sometimes said 
*tha< this famil/ system* drags down the individual from 
self-deveHojMent. This is to judge the working ^of the 
•Eastern system by the logic of the W'est. J\3th us self- 
devetopment is by no means ^crificed fy the good of the 
family. “ A well-regulated family is mad^ poss’iyiiosailij 
by the sslf-T:ulture of the individuals comprising it,” so 
said "CoiftyciuS. The communal family has its serlJiui 
abuje* as well >^l^,en it*<alls off fitim the ab^ve Ideal of 
Gofbucius, gs has be^ir the case in the history of China, 
where ^he suppression of the legitimate individuahty* of 
a fan»Oy member has been the cAitcome of the Opposing 
principle of communalism carried to excess. Thus the family 
in Chioa is collectively and directly responsible for all the 
civil and criminal liabilities of each meipljeJ'' No such 
obhfieration of individualism is seen in the Indi|ui family, 
Within tlje Indian family there has Been great development 
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■towaids ^dfvidualisih. This may be attribujied (to ^he 
BufidhiM movement with its emphasis (Jf indmdual ethics 
which resulted in bringing iiKo prominence indivfdi!al 
properfy rights to a great extent. • ^ 

• The Clan in India and China .-^e clan both in Ind^ 
and China represent* or* step in advance toward#a larger 
unit'in society than the family. The^clan is a gathering' 
of families. Throughout China and Northern India villages 
are stili called after the name of the clan inhabiting them. 
In China'(he members of the whole^ <jlan, lAually have a 
common ancestraPtemplg; otherwise they have a common 
ancestr^A temple where only very remot? ancestors* are 
worshipped, while each family has its own temple of ancestors 
pertaining to its <»)wn branch. All membors, whether rich 
or poor, have the same i ights and privileges in* the ancestral 
hall. The. functions of the ancestral hall arc numerous. 
They are soci:^ economic, educational and judicial. Schools 
are provided in the anccstrhl hall. When conflict occurs 
bctwwn the members, it is referred to ,thc ancestral,, hall,' 
where all the evidences and arguiikcnts aie introduced. 
The board of ciders exercises the functions of the Indian 
punchayef. 

Within a clan the different families wl.o may be rich or poor,' 
but as a rule the families arc better oft collectively, reKeve 
the pc^r families of the same clan. The daft'may jointly 
possess property, the income from which cowrs the expenses 
of ancestral W'orthip and t}ie repair of grave-yards. »*Since 
>k»«uie5tral hall projicrty consists chiefly of land and ready 
cash, the poor members are privileged to rc'nt, the land 
«t a very Ipw rental and txiriow the money at^a* vcty.low 
rate of*iBt#rcst. The* rich iiicnAcrs, 91 ^the othen hand, 
continuotLsly contribute towards the yicres^e of.thcanceStrtil 
property. Thus, the ancestral hall servos, to climiliate the 
prc'blcnft relating to thfr inequalities of wealth andeppor- 
tuniyes, as between the landlord and tenant, and between 
the capitalist and the labAiicr. 

.The Chiive$e Village TJemple.--Another «ntre of 
Chinese v'illagc life is the village temple, which is the common 
centre of siKial life fdr all villagers irrespective^ of their 
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;lans.* Thjp*is-a temple of some deified perso;/fc|;^ •some-* 
ynes a gr^t lUtlrat'eur or^ great warrior. Tl* inJer- 
/lUage treaties and alliances are all entered* into by the 
/.arious tdlnples. The^ village eld^ who are at tile same 
afhe officer's of the temple and the chi-yuen are the*connectiiIg 
inks, ii^ some cases extremely \<bak«indeed. bctweeji the 
tillage and central.government. The village temple pro- 
/ides for the proper police of the village. It is in charge 
?f lighting, it rep^rs rcftds, canals and landing-glafies, fur* 
lishes adequ^& d(jf«aic(^works, etc. It also supplies free 
schooling to tile •village children \^(?h it*is either not carried 
DUt^ or inade^ately supplied by the different Vncestral 
halls. ‘It also supplies free doctoring, medicine and burial 
ind such like i>eliaf. 

From the point of \'iew of local government it is an institu¬ 
tion full of potentialities in the future. The sources of 
its income are : 

(1) Like the ancestral jialf, it owns* agricultural lands 
whiofc'are Igt oyt.to the villagers, irrespectively of clan. 

( 2 ) The market of .the village held in its front is also 
a source of income. 

{ 3 ) The tempi# itself is a source of jonsidcrablf income. 

There*are* three classes of land-holders in^China: (i) 
Th? village temple ; ( 2 )* The ancestral halls ; ( 3 ) Private 
individuhlsT The proportion belonging to eimh ^ement 
varies. In general, the larger proportion is owned by 
privSte individuals, Vhile the land belonging to the temple 
and ancestral halls is invariably let to thoee wh‘o-^.j«wcSR> 
none of ^eir ow'n. ,, 

Solfar, both* the clan system and the village organisation 
haw Vithstood 4ho grtMth of towbs. s • 

* Caste SysteKl in India.—In India the common temple 
of the* Chineses which ^mibolLses the co-operative unity, 
not merely of the religious but also df the social and Economic 
activity of the community, has not been seen. Bitt thp 
development of thp elaborate c&te organisation is character¬ 
istic of India. The caste ofteil serves as the trade-guild whjch 
proftets the standard of work as well as the standard of life 
and comfort of the artisans. The cas!e lays dow<n strict rules 
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W ind«stiy*and trade. It exercises to iimiiea extent 
thev functions of a .benefit society, or an *cciden^ (f 
insurance association, and givcs'old age pensions. Sub¬ 
castes alwe.ll have iipportent socio-economic significance. <1 
hive elsewhere* shown that the formation of castes ha*s oft?if 
corresponded with an Upward economic movement aijd conse¬ 
quent social differentiation. As artisan^ and traders rise in 
the economic scale, in ?vcry stop in the rise there isarami- 
fication of Jhe caste into groups, maVking.an ascent ki the 
social ladder. 

In some cases the adhptinn of a dc^grading'occupation by 
certain families lias spelt social disaster for th^t section, a‘nd, 
though still retaining tlRi caste name, they are corfipelled 
to marry amongst* themseh es and thus "fortn a sub-caste. 

In other instances the converse is the case, and a group 
that abandons a disreputable occupation or commands 
social respect Iff thi* adoptior\ of the customs (and restric¬ 
tions)*of higher castes, itself attai;i.s in time to a higher social 
grade. . 

Thus, we find in Bombay the upgitr section of nadars 
looked down upon because they commenced making salt, 
the ranf’ori or dycipg division of shimpis and the haldi 
malis who pijcpare turmeric-halad, ^ 

On the other hand, comes the •shining exa^ptple of ^he 
chatMa(,ar,^chilara and rasonia sub-castes of mochis whe 
gave up leather work and took to making spangles, painting 
and electroplating* As a result they are Seated like I'^put- 
iWlP^Riftsans and do not txmch their brother ifiochis. 

Ip the Panjab the desi kum/uirs rarely engage itj making 
earthen vessels; although this seems to be the orlgina 
trade of the«dribc, they look down" uport >. and take* tq, it 
only in extremity. They have a hi^er sTatus' than theii 
fellows from Jodhpur who still jvork in slay. Many ol 
• them who haw no land df their own engage imagricuFcitra 
labour rather than in potter's work. Similarly the suttrars 
who are most exclusively devoted to agrioulture', look dowr 
..upen the trade of the carpenter which they follow onl3 


* Foundations of Indian Economics (Longmans), p. yjr 
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rhen in poor circumstances. They’keep aloqi Jrom the* 
hati or car^ntei*who works in .wood. ^ , 

*It* is especially characteristic how* many 81 the lower 
^stes have taken to agriculture and despise their’former 
peupatioif, and sep^dtc themselves from those who stiH 
ollow it* » • 

Per^ia^ the most remarkable example of the upward 
conomic movement and consequent ^ibcial differentiation is 
o be sf en among the woiiters in cloth and tanned leather who 
ank higher tBaam^k^rs the raw materials. All the tribes, 
hamar, bhamSp, pttghwal, dhed, julpltS, pfoli.mochi, engaged 
n weaving coarse clotlf and worlang in tanned leather are 
iriginaUy the same race, or at all enents closely connected, 
ind perhaps of aboriginal descent. The chamars are 
iivided into*several distinct sections which will not inter- 
narry wifh each other. The chandor chamars will not associ- 
ite with the jaiiya chamars who (they say) .H|prk in leather 
nade from camels’ and horses’ skins, which is an abominltion 
;o thf. former. ^Op the otTicr hand the mprwari chamars, 
settled at Delhi who.ijrake tripe in the Panjab in the cold 
veather selling leather ropes in the villages, refuse to have 
iny coimection with the local chamars,^\ho (they.say) tan 
eather and eat the flesh of animals that have ^died; while 
;hey work only id leathcrmlMiady tanned. 

The statlbAary village lohars look down upon itinerant 
^adiya lohars who have no fixed home, but go, aTxrut from 
village to village in Carts {gadil carrying tfieir families and 
implements with them. Similarly, the wandaring mi,*Bittfl#* 
and actors rfink low because of their nomadic life and a^so 
because flifir Women often dance or act, and sometimes* 
pro^iteite thems^yes. ■* * • • * 

• The washprmaH ranjes low because he handles the dirty 
clothesSaf other people. The hunters are looked down uj»n 
because of their uncertain jungle 4 ife. The dhanSks, who 
occupy a low position on account of their dirty work, yet 
consider themselves superior to the chuhras because, although 
they sweep up ^d carry awjay everything, ejse, they do 
not, *as the chuhras, clean up night soil. . 

A very gharacteristic instance of social differentiation is to 
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•be fotind.Jlpiong the 'Uli castes of the Central ^ Provinces. 
Thf he^ditary occugatian of ihe caste ft oil-messing, but 
a large luajoftty have abandoned*!! and become cultivators. 
They efre subdivided into ekbaila, dobaila, emndia, sqp 
ahd gandlt. Ekbmla lefts use only one bullock ih their oil 
mill.^while dobailas uie trto. Sao-tcUs are mainly ciflti^jators 
and grow sugar-cane and rice. Sao, m|aning " banker,” is 
a title of respect. Thh gandlis are landowners, traders, and 
money-lenders and aspire to be classed, as banyas. , Some 
of them’ have adopted the sacrei tlye^gd .o^the dvija or 
twice-born. The)f appejr to have rai^d their social 
status b}r change of occupation, and in theif case this was 
perhaps rendered easiewby the fact that they are Telugus 
by race and immigrants to the district. • Brandia telis are 
socially the lowest sub-caste and they alone extract castor 
oil (eranda). Oil-pressing in any form, but especially castor 
oil, is regarded', as <a vulgar occupation, and most icliszre 
anxibus to rise in society by ab,andoning it. 

The same socipl differentiation, due to an upward economic 
movement, is seen among the Chrisli,aR converts. In Tuti- 
corin, however, the upper circles of Para\’a society are 
divided Ijetwecn tl^sc who support the«:mthority‘of the 
Jalhitalavaintore and those w'ho do not. The'adhtrents of 
this chief arc generally knov.n‘a.ai mesaikdrar, i.c., " those 
who ej,! at a table,” a practice derived by t*hc Para vans 
from their intercourse with the Portuguese. This class 
consists mostly oi well-to-do.merchantS; sand in opposition 
Is tha party, sometimes called katnarakkarar, also 
consisting partly of merchants but including *boet-owners 
and others,, who impugn the authority of fheis protesced 
caste-leidtr»and resenf his sociaP interd^tions. Rougjily 
speaking, merchants are mesaikarar ; boatmen and fishermen 
are not. ^ , 

Many'bf these classes tt) some extent merge in each ether, 
lyit when a better economic position or a less degraded work 
gives a clear superiority irf status, the,high* sulvgroup 
ccjscs to constat with the Itjwer in smol^ng, eating and 
marrymg,,and gradually, by an inevitable course of develop¬ 
ment, is differentiated into a new caste. In the West, men 
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wSo attain success in industry occupy a higher socfai Msition,* 
which weaf^i give?, or are rewarded h titles of dis^ction. 

ftere, not individuals but •individuals formed* into groups, 
^Yhen they*rise in the economic scal^ reward themwlves with 
% "higher Status ancf^ociety has got to’recognis*e it. * 
Guilcfe in China.—In China tlfcre^s the artisans’ guild 
which resembles thf Indian artisans’ caste in many ways, 
but it has not reached a highly cod^lex development noj 
shown, the elaborate sftcial stratification tliat .tijj latter 
represents it? Indi^. , Seill the workers, both masters and 
apprentices, MrHi^a multitude o^ sfnalf groups, each in 
their own locality. They meet occasionally, when enter¬ 
tainments are arranged for all artisans belonging to the 
guild. Each guild has a president, a 5 tcrctary and an 
executive bdhrd, as the city guilds have in India. All 
guild matters are brought up before these heads, and, if 
the latter think it worth" wjiile, arc •subtfitted to the 
whole body. , • * 

InJSiina.as v^ell as in India, there is also the merchants’ 
gtiild. Traders hav» J:heir own guilds, for instance the 
silk-guild, the dry goods guild. The morals of the trade 
are strittly obsewved. Members violating the regulations 
^re expelled from the guild. The Chinese mgrehants are 
midfllemen, pure* and simple, their profit is generally very 
limiteS, tlnlfke that of capitalists who possess thejnatiiinery 
Iwth of production and exchange. It is the collectivity and 
solidshity of these*trade-guilds that an.swea for the ^stability 
of the Chinese market and hence for social* peace. -Wlc’f' 
check th» competition that would, in the long rijn, 
injure* alT .the economic classes. As in India^ their* 
function is to settle disfyutes arising between • their own 
nfembers, and Controversies with other guilds. Like 
many of the Indian guilds.they fix the rate of exchange, the 
rate of Interest and the date for th 5 settlement of accounts. 
In aSdition to these services thw provide, as do the Indian 
guilds, j»ublic*imprqvements and strive towards the internal 
development of tUpir trade. Bfehop Bashford% description of 
the efficierxy of the Chinese guilds is applicable to.the guild 
organisation of India. “ The democratic management of 
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Wustfifll*&d economic affairs through the gililjjs.aifd the 
deraocmic origin of industrial *nd comm*ercial^aw,furnisjj 
the historic and economic basis fflr the democratic character 
of Chined gvilisati(jn. ^pdeed, so firmlj? is the ailthority of 
th*e guild established in settling commereialand industr^ldfe* 
pute^that the govcrhmeht recognises guild rules in |ll trials, 
giving them the rank of statute laws. Jn China, the guilds 
cf voluntary organisa'^ions combined through their chief 
representatives frequently dischargc'the functions of a Boarcl 
of Trade, a City Council, a Board df Ciiaritiesjand a Board 
of Arbitration—all witffsegii-ofticial gowers.*”* The Bishop’s 
suggestion is interesting. The labour-union? of the United 
States might profit gi^tly by sending a represefttative 
to China to gathfl’ the constitutions of "th? Chinese guilds 
and to make on the spot a thorough study of tficir practical 
management for the larger and better organisation of the 
industrial fords of the Wes^erri world.* 

Ea’stern and Western Social Ideals and Results.— 
It is characteristic that though the East ha# not proposed to 
itself the ideal of mere mechanical otftciency, it has shown 
a remarkable skill ip the management of the affairs of men. 
The advanced methsds of science and the Stientific organisa¬ 
tion of industry have led in the West to an enorfnouS increase 
of efficiency in production, lAit* vital values have, Seen 
sacrifised qpd the organisation of social groups has exhibited 
marked defeats in certain important directions. Both in 
jK>litics jnd in industry, fitness and efUbiency hav«*becn 
puftuttl to the detrimenfof some of the fun^mental and 
elvnental values of life. In the East the incre^ of effi- 
‘ciency, industrial and political, has been circunascrilxrch by 
the restricted natural and social needs siiifcd to the jffec^liar 
natural and historical environment. • Raee psychology has 
led to a greater emphasis on the satisfaotion of fhe few 
primary needs than on co*lnforts and luxuries (rrtiich multiply 
beyond limits in the West), and of the intellectual and spiritual 


The above SiAount of Chinese* institutions isjhased oif Town anc 
I iliagt Li/ejn China (London School of Economics publication) and*" Thi 
Bases of Democracy in Chita," by Kia-Lok Yen {International Journal Oj 
Ethics, Jan. 1918). 
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needs (whkh have been relegated to the bac^i^d in’ 
the AVest). vThe historic^ bondilions have favoured the 
development of petty republics, characterised by’a high 
d<f|ree of .local autonomy and unarrested growth rather 
than th^organisatioit of a centra^ governing p)Ower. Not 
.weddod t« the ideal of mere efficiency, fitness and quantity, 
the East has found* scope for the qjiarrested increase of 
•the complex \alues of l^e, has sought quality moi^ thaik 
q-uantity, and welbbein^ more than mechanicalefficieHty. 
and, by the erajffiasis^f natural relationships based on pri¬ 
mary needs aijJ Instincts, rathct than contracti»l ones, 
has "built up a social fabric where progress is achieved by 
spontaifeous group-action and not bystatcjcontrol and state- 
interference. , In hbr social organisation the mother East 
has been guided by her natural instinct which is itself the 
wisdom df nature, by her strong human sympathies, and 
her communistic and collectivistic sense whieJ have w^ded 
autonpmous individuals and social groups into a harmoni¬ 
ous cO-bperationdot- the common realisatiod of the ends of 
society, ends which *ate quite in keeping with those of 
Universal Humanity. Rousseau’s famousKliatribe on civilisa- 
,tion, that man vfas born free and is tiow everywhere in 
t:haijis, is*bccomiijg more and more true of the West, where 
societ)*, iq the* pursuit of a mechanical ideal of efficiency, is 
^noring the true interests of organic efficiency and cfllture, 
and for that end .is .stretching its limbs, like'those of an 
octopus, into those domains df the pri^te person^^i^ 
within whicli, the individual is rightful sovereign for the 
imper^tiv» need and inalienable right of self-realisati<Jn., 
Socikl grouping in the W^est has baen determihqd.almost 
entiifcly by the ifislincts of appropriation and aggression, 
manifested ih the form’of a yearning after productivity apd 
exploitation. Irf this social scheme.the concrete personality 
has been relegated to the background, and only a fragment 
has been hypostatised as the trye individual. In the East*, 
sMial g?ouping l^s'been the qutcome of a vital elan in the 
direc^on of natumlandhumatf relationships.* tonsequently 
social grouping or stratification in the ^st always tends 
to ensure the satisfaction of the totality of human^interests 
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. that cfinsmute the personality. In industrial hi^d political 
business, which is really the rnanagement of tjie affairs of 
men, the handling of machines, itidustrial or political, does 
npt mean the sam^ as tjtc handling of living pefsonalitieg, 
individuals or groups. Trusts and car'tels, federations aiid 
empires, may impl/ a high degree of efficiency; hut as 
industrial machines i)roduce monotony of work and life, 
and hamper the originality of creative genius, they in their, 
turn govetp whole societies under fhe steam-roller of dead 
routine and uniformity, and, in the* pursuit of,tconomic and 
adminishative efficiency, destroy thf conditidns for the free 
realisation of the totahty of needs and interests of individual 
and social units. The cRnmunalism of the East has aehieved 
efficiency in its oWn way and, in adaptation to the sim ple 
but total needs of individual and social life, suited to the 
environment; it has secured economy and justice by a healthy 
and diffused dlstriHlition of \Yearth and population, of work 
and leisure in a •well-organised and efficient system of, 
agriculture, arts and crafts; through decentralisation in 
administration it has developed the autonomy of local 
bodies and assemblies to an extent unknown in the West; 
and by it^emphasift-of the primary value? of life, of humaii 
instincts and sympathies, of a social and humknisfic valua-. 
tion, it stands for much that is*noble in cnjo)?pient, a,rt'and 
religiM—in other words, for true culture instead of the bare 
materialistic'and mechanical ideal which has given a wrong 

_trend to the civilisation nfttho wVet* • .t 



CHAPTER H. 


THE FAMILY AS TpE FOUNDATION OF. SOCIETY. 

Modern IndUstry Destructive td Home LJfe^ One of 

the worst injufies the modern system of industry has inflicted 
is the fcreaking up of family life. "Phere is a growing tendency 
to employ womenond children away fronT their homes. The 
employment of women destroys their self-respect; as such 
this is a menace to the virtue and integrity of the family. 
The homes of the laboured aje in the sUumsfind tenements. 
Great Britain has her infamous slums.* On the Continent 
of Stirope most of the larger cities, and Berlin especially, . 
have large barracks oi tenements. Everywhere throughout 
the cities in Great Britain the city cellarj and garret dwellings 
are in tommon use, dark and dingy, where the manhood and 
vigour of the nations are being destroyed. It has been esti- 
mJtetJ that tjiere are no fewtr than two and a half millions of 
people living in London for whom better homes ^e required. 
But the problem is undoubtedly at its worst "in New York. 
Thefe are blocks"Jjacked close *vith hugei-^rimy tqnementj,^ 
these tenements are honeycombed with rooms ; thesiflAoms 
are hom^ for the people. To squeeze in more homes light 
and air ase sfowly shut out. Halls, courts, air-sljafts ash 
alljJeft crampedland deep and sunless. There are blocks 
6 f a thousand hflmes.. There is very little privacy. Every 
loud ^'ord spoken reaches the ears of a large number of 
pecyjfe. The words of a ribald s6ng are flimg out shame¬ 
lessly to all within hearing, whether they choose or not. 
In blocks sb congested dissipation comes easily. Children 
of both ^xes Save to sleep, with their pefrents, and often 
witS strangers, in the same room, oft^n even in the same bed. 
The advantages of domesticity are lost. ItSs these bad 
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IiousiiM ooi)ditioiis that are the cause of the inciting 
alcqholishi, of the br§ak-ap of, the family and 6f the lack 
of education Hor the young. Fowl air, darkness, WTet( 9 ie& 
surroun&ings, these work on the home by day and nighj. 
Here a thousand homes struggle on,' ^ile hundteds yiaJ<J 
and ^nk and so polliKe the others. So come squaliU homes 
and wretched meals. So come hundreds of others,* men 
and women, yoimg ariU old, drunk, bestial, vile and brutal, 
iasfly tope the street-walkers, both men and women, 
who have no homes, and have daljen irrevocably from 
virtue. ' • , , , •* 

Health laws, police regulations, housing legislation will 
not be able of themseWes to remedy this positive /danger 
to civilisation. • , , 

Qty Life Adverse to the Family.—^The social conditions 
associated with city life in the West effect the disintegration 
of the home anjJ thevnonogampus-family. The communistic 
urbail habits are distinctively unfavourable to the principles 
upon which family life is based. Paul Qohre has desej-ibed' 
his experience in a German industrial f.ammunity, where meli 
work all day in a common shop, eat their luncheon in crowds, 
seek their,entertainments in throngs, travel in a mob, and,' 
before marriage, satisfy their sexual appetites in a/;ommon 
brothel. The same phenomena may be 'observed in tiny 
large pdustrial town in the East or the We'stl • * 

In cities the cost of living is higher than in the country, 
and there is continual jnxiefy as to wages and emploj^snent 
Ih ttR,' present, added to a terrible anxiety as to existence 
in ,the future It is for this reason that there \s less desire 
for offspring in cities than in the countVy., Yhe* child 
insures tht integrity of the family. Fap/lies without phil- 
dren under the social and industrial, condition^ of the city 
are less stable than families with offspring ,in the country. 
The evil influences of City-life upon the populatioi), both 
ip weakening vitality and in diminishing the birth-rate, 
are now recognised. Not 'only is the birth-rate smaller 
but the death-rate in cities; is generally higher than in 
the villages. 

Death'rptes in City and Country.—The death rates 
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in ci(^ and country by age periods f)er 1,000 popu^on of 
coiresponding ag« in the U.S. are given below' , 
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•in Gr«^ Britain that 30 per cent, of infant thfrtalfty are 
du» to premature biijth. • Thisi and other anti-^atal caus^ 
he finds-largely due to economtc causes in the increased 
stress of modern Ijfc ayd particularly to the flicrease ©f 
woman’s work. Recent German medical inv?st%ati(JnG 
hav«ialso shown the fntiiftate connection between high infant 
mortality and woman’s work, particulajly in mills, working' 
often during advanced pregnancy and too soon after birth.. 
fgnorailQe^n the preparation of foocf, ill-ventilated tenements 
and, in many cases, unavoidable neglech Occasioned by 
mothers^being obfiged tcv work away frena •their children, 
seem to be prime factors in the high m'brtality among 
children. •• • 

City Slums Snd Degeneracy.—The wrngested slums 
and overcrowded latrines in our industrial cities have their 
deleterious effects not merely on health and physical energy, 
but also they^jwef the tone f>i domestic life and in fact lead 
to criminality and* vice. The relation between the house, 
accommodation, and vice is now edming,gradually* io be 
recognised.. More and more we recognise how many times 
in Bombay, Calcutja or Cawnpore family breakdowns may 
be traced back ulUinately to such extcfnal conditions a§ 
these ; a ct^wl or busli so small that there ft no*place for, 
family gatherings ; a father ahd*a mother whose hpufs of 
labouk arc; so long that they cannot share them Children’s 
lives ; absence of privacy so as to make domestic life* 
impossiWe. 

lirtiengal, in a busti bythc river Hooghly which 1 visited 
recently, 1 took the measurement of the rojms. One 
‘verandah was barely 2^ft. wide, and 6 ft. long. .In a corner 
there wefe three hearths. From the vjtandah I tarred 
a room which was 4 ft. wide and 8«ft. Idhg. 4t was pitCh 
da^k. There was a window, bijf I had not been'able to 
recognise it as such bflt for a chink 3 inS wide*.* This 
thatched hut with the room and the verandah was occu¬ 
pied by three piersons, two*brothers and a sister, all grown 
up. In a section there was^ row of twahty such rooms. 
There is only one entr^pce, the lane is a receptacle for all sorts 
of refuse add indescribable filth. In one comer.there were 
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cows who jvgre contributing to the hoard of diK* Jlie row* 
8f t,wenty h»ts belongs to a fsK:tor3r hand. Onj of them»had 
coUected some money and^ leasing a plot of land, b^ilt some 
huts nearjhis own. ^ There are twenty huts. ea(;h of whifh 
tirns a rent of Re. ^2-0 per week for the owner. In each 
of ths blocks there is one privy, wh*ch ts meant for the use of 
sixty persons, men and women, and which has little privacy. 
Its rent is ij as. per week per head, f he rent of the lodging 
covers morejthan 25 per cent, of the working mgB’g'incomc. 
The rooms alje'so dark‘and dirty and ^o small that every 
one who lives* in the bjisli lives an an environment that is 
more or less ^unfavourable to a normal life. They arc 
centres of poverty, disease, vic?*and crime. They are 
places where_ tlte childhood, youth and womanhood of India 
are being brutalised. And there were 1,200 of such huts 
where 4,'000 of our labourers, herded together like beasts, 
men, women and children, avere beiiTg trlhsformed into 
brutes. • * 

A»Peasant’8,Oottage.—In comparison* with the slum, 
Aie peasant's dwclRng is much more comfortable and 
accommodating. The following is a brief description of a 
'typical*cottage iiT an Orissan village, it is divided into the 
outer, ofsadbr, the central and the back or inger divisions. 
Each i)f thesQ consists of Rw6 rooms, round which verandahs 
run as round as the outer enclosure. The sadpr rtwm is 
open to all, but the rest of the dwelling is pAvate. There 
is tR# thakur gJfar or room ‘for worship. Besjfies thes^ 
there are aj^o a sitting-room, two bedrooms, a room for 
keeping Valuables, a room with a platform for keeping 
stores and implements, and a cowshed. In tl^f centre 
is ^‘open courtyard, a quadrangle with a tuhi munch. 
There is a»stocl 5 of paddy in a corner. 

Country Life Favours Health and Moralitj^—Farm 
life }tt the cdbntry contains all th^ elements that go to the 
making of a strong and vigorous manhood. In Ireland, 
where the a^icultural population is proportionately much 
larger than in Gieat Britain {44 per cent. ; lif Great Britain 
only*8 per cent, of the population are engaged in agriculture), 
the best <6pecimens of British rnanhood are \o be seen. 
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•altholKh4l^p Irish peasantry are poor and chronically'under- 
fe 4 

In the coftntryside the mora* stanoara is mucn mgner 
than in cities. Vice prospers in secrecy. In the vUlagfs 
there are ’no hiding-places for vice, .trhich, however, Mfi 
stallf abroad openly«in the streets of cities where ^ople do 
not know one another. The disprogortion between the 
sexes in the cities aSo encourages vice. In India, in the 
miU add factory towns, the male# outiyimber the femal^ 
by 2 to I. In Bombay and Howrah there are*only 530 and 
562 females to every i,qpo males. In villages or in non¬ 
manufacturing towns the sexes arc* equally*represented, or 
the female element prwiominates a little. 

In the country the whole family collaborates in agricul¬ 
tural work. Even the children, little boys alld girls, have 
their accustomed duties. The co-operation in work that is 
of common interest and thaj increases the common family 
incoftic protects th^; integrity of,the family, and cements the 
bonds of family relationships. In ladu the economic' 
usefulness of the family group, its rgligious significance aild, 
its relation to the holding of property, ensiure the sohdarity 
of the jgint family and make for the permanence of the 
institution. ^ The joint family is bound to the plot of lan(^ 
which is worked in common for the common interest. *No- 
thing^an jjreak the joint family so long as agricultuiv remains 
unbroken. 

Family Land Ownership and CuKivation.— 1 ft the 
“beginning of cultivation,-as the tribe takes possession of 
aitet having cleared it, each family whict has partid- 
•pated in the enterprise takes a share. The'lartd*owfled in 
severalty* by individual families*is not.^y inherited but 
invariably dso is divided, on the /)ccasion qf separwon 
of pro^ty, in strict accordaqpe with gncestral* shares. 
The meinbers of the family often divide th* land’among 
themselves for convenience of cultivation, mcare in accordance 
with the appliances at the’disposal of gach than Miith the 
proprietary shares, just as tlje common Ijtod is dotted to 
^e various famihes <jn a similar scale. But this diiisiop 
is not as division of property. The family is, known ,tp 
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consist of,s( 3 ns, jfandsons and great grandson^, ftch of 
^hose proportional right depends oa his birth and pbce 
in the table of descent. • * 

• Xhe ^en&ral custom is that a bod^ of ^^nates aj'e co-heirs, 
MAt tKe ftther is th?.head while he lives, but that his sons 
have ^ncjioate rights with him frftm the moment of iheir 
birth. The great object is to preserve the family property 
J;o the agnates. Under no circumstances can a land-ownej 
make a gift ^of land ouf of the cognate commynify. . 

The Muhai^madan»trit)es also follow the above custom. 
Some of them*a»e*converts, no cb>ubt, but original Mussal- 
mans like PatHhns and others also follow it. 

The #bvious reason is that the soMarity both of the family 
and the commimity bound by natural an(f tribal ties to the 
soil is essential to successful agriculture. A will or bequest, 
a sale of land to an outsider is bound in the long run to react 
on agricultural industry, add i« opposcd*by tM? agricultural 
community in the interests of self-pre*rvation. 

Thert is no dpubt that the strict Muhammadan law of 
inheritance, with its soomplicated exclusion of one branch 
in the presence of another and so on, is uri^uitable for agricul- 
fura! wealth, thc^igh it succeeded well when westlth was 
chiefly irf cartels and merchandise in a nomadic stage. 

TRc joint family and tht tribe guard their exclusive inter¬ 
ests in tRe soil against outsiders who may jeopydis* agri¬ 
culture. The joint family is tied to the land,‘and devotes 
its exclusive attAitfon to land impiovwnent. ^ut the 
corporate character of the joint 'family and the agrarian 
community, which has been the outcome of characteristic 
physiograpbical conditions which demand economic co- 
opei^tifen, as weft .of a s*trong endowment of communal 
instincts which llave maintained and developed various 
commuRal institutions, is,now gradually being lc«t as a 
result t)f the ftiroads of Western laV which is obsessed by 
extreme individualistic notions and absolute rights of 
appropriatiorf and ixjssession. * 

The Htndu Jbint FamUjL— The disturbing influences 
of a legislation and administration ba$ed on the individual¬ 
istic Romaao-Gothic concept of prqpoty are exlibited, not 
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merelj^in the case of the Indian agrariaji disfiTj)ution, but 
alst) in the ^se of the jbint family which lik« the fopngr 
has bead built up by a rich natiife endowment of communal 
iustincts. .The joint fa#iily, or the family “joint in food, 
worship and estate,” still forms the unit of Hm 3 ]j society. 
It consists of a body of Icinsmen who dwell under rfha same 
roof, preserve a compion hearth and common meals, who 
flffer common sacrifice to the^same ancestor and who, 
owu their, property in common. Although, the modern 
law gives such facilities for its ’dissolution»that it is fast 
becoming one of the mo*t unstable of ’secial compounds, 
still, so long as it lasts, it has a legal corporate existence 
and exhibits in the fHbst perfect state the conSmunity 
of proprietary enjoyment. The pr( 5 pefty_ belongs to 
the family; any one acquiring and retaining the status 
of being its member has certain rights over the family 
proflerty anS his’rights cease'on the extinction of that 
status. .\s rega»ds the cnjsymcnt also of the_ joint 
property, the family is a single entity. .So long’is the 
members choose to continue in a* State of commcnsalfty 
and joint fruition and enjoyment of the property, they cannot 
be said to possess iftdivddually any several proprietaVy right. 
And until partition there is no sense of tl\e word tn which : 
single member can be said to'be'an owner qf jnore tlian a 
possibility of acquiring something. It is true that on a parti¬ 
tion he would get a share, and that^share could be ascer- 
tained at anygiten moment, but that does not make'fem an 
individual owdier of anything. The right of any member con- 
, sbted simply in a general right to have the property managed 
in such a manner as tp enable himself and his*family to be 
suitably maintained out of it. As the Privy Councfl ppints 
opt: “ According to the true notion of fa joint undivided 
Hindu,family no member of that family,* while it’remains 
joint, can predicate of tfae joint undivided property fhpt he, 
•that particular member, has a certain definite share. No 
individual member of an undivided family* could go to 
the place of the receipt of* rent and claim to‘take from 
collector or receiver of the rent a certain definite share!' The ■ 
proceeds oJ the undivided property must be brought, accord- 
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ng to* the Jhfeory of an undivided family, to the cftnmon* 

^est or purse, and then.deal* with according to .tfae 
nodes of enjoyment bynhe members of tlie undivided 
iamily.” Thus for proprietary j)urp9ses the, members 
it* the’joint famil}?. exist as a whole somewhat in the 
form , o^ a corporation. A nece^rjf consequence oh the 
:orporate characterrf)f the family holding is that, wherever 
iny transaction affects that properfy, the members mus| 
je privy tojt and whatever is done must (fone.for 
;he benefit o^ all and hot for any single member. The 
iffairs of thS .joint family, sonsisting as Undoes of 
hardanashin laffies and infants, cannot be managed by all 
the members of it, nor are they nwnaged by all the adult 
male members,»but by a single member %ho becomes the 
head of the family by reason of his senioiity or superior 
rank and is called the Karla. He exercises the right of 
management as the repreiifenUtive of ftie falhily and ad¬ 
ministers the properties fot the purpos^ of the family as 
its ac«redited agejit. Ih his capacity as manager, all his acts 
and disbursements to»be of validity must be for the general 
good. Under such a system the fami^ is, to quote the 
fanguagt; of Sir Henry Maine, "a corporation and.its head 
was its rt^preSentative, or we might almost saj^ its public 
ofirclr^’ or, \ve may add* its " managing director.” " He 
enjoyed fights and stood under duties, but the ^ighte and 
duties were in the contemplation of his fellows.citizens and 
in th?seye of the ftiw* quite as much thos»of the collective 
body as his own.”* A joint family is, therefore, like a 
corporation / individual rights are all merged in the family 
or the*corporate body. Then, again,^the family groups are, 
Uke^cSrpiorations^ .perpetual and inextinguishable. The 
faVnily as a family never dies ; its membership from time to 
time oifly changes and tljp death of individual rnembers 
makes*no difference to the collectivt existence of the aggre¬ 
gate body, nor does it affect in any way its legal incidents, 
its faculties ^r liabilities. ThdVe is perpetual succession 
and no inheritantSe in the fanily. Successidh'by survivor¬ 
ship Ts the rule with regard to joiijt families under the 

Ancient taw, 5oth^E<1-. *84. 
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^itakilhrh « here the property belongs Jo th 5 Jamify the 
members of which constmitly •change as successive bi^Jhj 
and deaths occur. Thus the joiift Hindu Family governed 
by the Mitakshara.is,, ip use the very apt expression of 
Sir Henry Maine, “ a corporation of blebd relatives.^’' Thtf 
concaption of familj’ ownership which prevails, in one 
part of Lower IJengaL under which each member of the 
fjmily is the owner of his share, is generally admitted to be, 
a modifica*ipn of the more prevalent forrrhwhicli is described 
above.* 

Modeijn Law and th* Joint Family .•-‘But the joint 
family, as described above, is losing its corpor'&te character as 
result of the inroads ofAhe idea of individual proptrietary 
right and the introduction of the right of alienation. The 
Mitakshara theory of the tenure of joint property is that the 
coparcener has no right to an ascertained share, but has an 
undefined int Jkist id the wholes varying as regards the amount 
of the share to whi<ch he will be entitled on partition, and. 
liable to be defeated altogether at his' death, before pattition 
by his coparcener’s rights of survivorsltip ; consequently his 
power to alienate is restricted. But our courts of justice, 
imbued with the s]Nrit of individual proprietary right and 
of free alienation of properties, could not tolerate the strict 
anti-alienation rule of the MiUikslutra,und, witlpout departing 
from *hc Iftter of the law, has depirted from its‘spirit by 
indirectly upftiolding the alienation of his undivided copar¬ 
cenary interest, that is, the share to which he vvoftld be 
entitled on partition as a'mcmticr of the famjly. But the 
CMicnt to which this is done is different in thfr different 
provinces. 'The occasipn that led our courts twmake their 
first inroa'ds on the anti-aUenation* law of •tne MiUiksMraiy,'!is 
the enforcing of the debts due by the fathef of at Mitakshara 
joint family. In doing so they invoked tbs aid of \he old 
well-established rule of Hindu law, that it vva$ a pioU^ ^uty 
on the part of the son to discharge his father’s debts, unless 

• Bibine'd Andifht Law, 50th Ed.» 182. 

• Maine's Eatiy Htsiory of JnsMuiions, 10^. No authority mied be 
cited for the description of the joint family given above, as it is a common¬ 
place of the Hindu law. 
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they were o4iftimoi|d character; and also applied <he*eqtik-' 
ablejnincipl* of English Iaw»that“' ecfuity loo^s onthafas 
done which ought to have*been done.” "The father, no 
doubt,”—tjiey argued—" is not caj>abla of abdicating his 
oHv-fli indi^dual share* in the joint family property. But 
he carud^and partition of it at any tim*e. WTien a stranger 
comes to enforce a deed or bill of sale ^r mortgage from the 
father alone, what the court docs is that at the sanje tima 
that it decla^ps th» alienation void, it compels Ihe father 
to ask for a pirtition^nS declares a lien.upon his divided 
share for such a»^(lm 04 money a* were advanccd,«or paid 
as price, by the ifiortgagee or purchaser.” ‘ This was in fact 
nothing* more or less than the adaption of the equitable 
ma.xim rcferredfoabove, whereby compulsory judicial parti¬ 
tion is brought about not at the instance of a co-sharer, but 
by the court with a view to protect the interest of a third 
party who has advanced money on the security of the jpint 
property. The purchaser Or creditor tticrcforc is entitled 
to enftitce his lien on tlie joint estate in execution of the 
decree obtained by hiifl,*and the purchaser at such execution 
stands in the shoes of the judgment debtor (the father) and 
acquires'the right %s against the other cO-sharers to compel 
a partitiort which he might have had, if so he minded, before 
alienating hjs ^iharc.- It tvould be a natural transition to 
extend this principle to all coparceners, so far as *0 aHtow a 
creditor to seize the interest of any one in the joint property 
as a satisfaction ot his sepiarate debt. Ahd it may now 
be taken as settled law that, under’a decree of’court against 
any individual qoparcener for his separate debt, a creditdt 
may during dhe l^etime of the debtor seize artc^ ^11 his 
unditndtd interest Krthe family property.’ Thus the seizable 
character of* a ctfjiarcenary interest was established. Tlje 
same doctrine was carried tto extremes when the sfeare of 
the spit in the*ancestral property was allowed to be seized 
and sold in execution of a decree obtained by a creditor 
against the fafher far his " antee'edent lawful debt.” That 

A • * • • • 
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' SeeeKrisna Kamal Bhattacharyya’s Tag^e^Law Ltetures, 530-51. 

• Phear. J., in Mahabcer v. Ramyad, 12 B. L. R. 90—20 W. R. i<)*. 

’ Deendyal*. Jugdeep—3 Cal. loS P.C. 
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*it wart pious duty of'the son as such to pay off the father’s 
debts was a rule de\*cloped by the ancient Si^siras, but it 
was re^decf as a moral duty only. Our courts of justice, 
however, l^ve converted the future pious duty Of the sops 
into a present legal liaoility anncxed'to both the fatherls 
andiihe son’s interest^ in the ancestral property, if th% father's 
debts were not contracted for illegal anj} immoral purposes.' 

The same considerStions that led the courts to declare 
tho coi?;piilsory saleable character*of tlje coparcener’s un¬ 
divided share in the joint family* psoperty ^"Iso led them 
in somc^of the provinces,to recognise, tkcaigh with certain 
restrictions, his power voluntarily to ^transform the 
same. In Bengal and»khe United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudli, the anti%licnation doctrine of.th# Mitakshara is 
strictly followed so far as voluntary alienation by a copar¬ 
cener of his undivided interest is concerned.^ In Madras 
and Bomba^he ehrlier deci^ons were adverse to the copar¬ 
cener’s right of al^nating his undivided share.'* But sub¬ 
sequently a change took place and <t ruu^t be regarded as 
the settled law of those provinces that one of several cb- 
parceners in a Hipdu family may, before partition, and 
without .the assent of his coparceners, «ell, mortgage, oi 
otherwise ;\lienate for a valuable consideration hi* share ir^ 
the undivided family estate, movable and immovtftilc.'' 
But there, are two limitations to the rule thus Ihid down in 
Madras and Bombay in opposition to that which obtain? 
in Bengal and U.P., viz., that both in ^f^^drasand BOhibay 
a coparcener may not alienate his undivided share by will 
01' gift. A purchaser for value is entitled, while a volunteer 
“ is not, as in his case no equities arise. Th’e net resdlt has 
been tfial in some provinces at least tl|; membera o^ the 
joint family have become co-owners,.whiledn other provmces 
they have the rights of co-ownprship in ^ far at^east as 
the rights of third parties are concerned. *■ But ‘the co- 
ownership of several persons is quit" '^'“tinct from the 

^ * Sastri's Law, 4th Ed.. 124, ^ 

■ Virasuami v. Ay>'asvam», 471; Vasudev t’. Verikatesh, xo B. 

H, C. 139 Fd. in F.B., Ibid. 162. 

* VitUx v.A'omenamtnd. 8 M.H.C. 6. 

* Viranda-Vandas v. Yamunabai. n B.H C., 229. 
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ownerAip of-a corporation. For if a property is mvned 
by a corpoAtion ntrne of its jjiembers^ve any right ovm 
of interest in it whatsoever. But in co-owAership the 
individuals*themselves are the owners, only the ri^ts of 
e^ch are necessarily somewhat limifcd by the rigiits of his 
•fellows. Even under the system of flmuiavahana, wjjich 
was in the pre-Briti^ rule the ruling authority in Bengal, 
in the joint property (i.e., ancestral), Ihougli the rights of 
*tlie father and the.sons Verc not equal, yet pargcrfership* 
was the same.Le.. cqu^. • Therefore, according to*thc strict 
theory of the Vqyabluiga, the fa^ier was not entitled to 
alienate or mak» unequal distribution thereof to tfie sons. 
^But the,father alone was entitled U><ilicnate it for family- 
necessity, and in sufh a case the consent ef his .sons was 
not required. The son’s right to it accrued only after the 
father’s death. Therefore he could not enforce its partition 
during the father’s lifetime.* , • •• 

Our courts of law, thoroughly niiscon^Jiving the piihci- 
ples layl.down in Jimutawakana, have depnwd the son of the 
right of equal coparcesniship with the father and invested 
the father with absolute ownership, in rqspcct of the joint 
family j»ofx;rty. • , 

'• Thus th<* joint family is losing one of the most important 
cnaratteristics of a corposation and is now a victim to 
the forccs'of ihdividualism which are encourage^ bjithc 
courts of laW and are now working havoc in the*communal 
organisation of society. . . 

Family Co-operation in Rural* Industry.^The econo¬ 
mic co-opemtlbn of the joint family is still, however, a 
characteristic .feature of our economic life. The .members 
of th^family help ^gricultifral work directly or indirectly, 
^he housewife, gets* up at the dawn of day and prejxires the 
aia, floun for th^ day’s cjinsumption at the hand-mill 
(cAflAfti),* Then* she gets out the scones and buttSTnUk 
left ovfer from last night’s supper for her husband to breakfast 
on before, he goes out to his work. Perhaps she has to 
milk the cows and«J)ulfaloes; at all events she must warm* 
the miifc of the morning, and chum the jmilk of the previous 
flay. She hq^ to fetch water from the village well sCnd sweep 
VOL. n 
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her h«us« and courtyard, cook her husband's dinner and 
taV it out* to him iij tht; fielc^ take a ttlrn at ttie spinning 
wheel (charki) or do some embroidery workT and irf tHe 
evening prepare the family supper, and heat the evening’s 
milk. In many pa’rts of the country ^He women work ini^e 
ficlc^s along with thoir husbands and children, helping themi 
to sow and reap, and indeed in ever}rthing except h*olding 
the plough. The shSring of responsiSility and of work is 
^he fofindiition for mutual respec*, devotion and sacrifice'.' 
Again, thPre is certainly a steadying eftect oft expenditure 
and mode of enjflyment when family iijconSe is the result 
of family labour. 'I'hc family is, iTidccd, tic best school of 
discipline for solving iJjp pioblems of living. ^ 

I5ut the edimtional opportunities \jhi(Ji the economic ‘ 
problem of the family aifords do not stop here. The 
family provides an easy and natural training-ground for 
its mcmlxT!^ In 4hc modern system of industry the father 
oftrtt has no trade, no sense of being anything but a cog 
in the industrial ^liachine. lire family is now a ^^nuinb 
industrial unit only in agiiculturaly^untnes where women 
and childien have no dominating part in production as well 
as in consumption. The sons, too, ofte^ slay on ihe farm 
until they are ready to marry, and even continiic to work' 
with their*father after that, and,to inherit the farm an his 
deatjj. This state of affairs, however, is by*n# mAns uni- 
\crs;il. and.in the United States the abandoned farms of 
New lingland nc^w taken over by Italian iwid Slav imipigrants 
show tlie extent to wihich opportunities that industrial 
(development offers have destroyed this fantil 5 i tradition.* 
The ' oljaboration of the members of the faTnily* in the 
work hints head is, Iftiwevcr, b(!st scen^ili the cotti^ge of an 
a-.is.in like the potter nr the shoeiiiaker. IndeelS, all 
artisans can do their work cheaply an(l with rsore ease 
liccau^e of this element fff co-operation and the moral,support 
it gives'. Work in the midst of the family is encourag¬ 
ing and can never be monotonous. The t artisan's wife 
(ilways prepares the raw materials an3 puts ever 3 rthing in 


Social Work with Families, p. 19. 
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proper order, and in some cases assists in eUboFate.or 

decorative*York fi). . • . ^ • 

* Woman as Queen of the Home.~In the ^asant’s 
ijomestead the housewife is the qujen of the garden, of the 
SonrtyMrcf, or of the'iapiary. Above all she is the mistress 
of the household and the mother of children. This is in 
striking contrast \wth the industijal \Vest, where the 
household duties are relegated to a secondary place ]}ccaus« 
they bring no wages, and, if not neglected, are.psrformed 
in a perfunctyy manaer*which robs the service of all value 
and grace, "nia home in the \\«st is being narrqu'cd into 
a place of hurried meals and sleep, and is losing its elevating 
and sweetening character ( 2 ). IndtJ* true to the ideals of the 
past, is decisive in her judgment that the woman is essentially 
the queen of the household and the mother of the race. 
The instincts of motherhood developed in the home will 
deepen and expand and redonstruct society dh a cupsychic 
basis. In India it is often tliat home-woi^ becomes drudgery 
*and ckies not rise,to.the*height of a noble idealism. Women 
afe the natural guardians of home life, of the interests of 
social purity, and domestic hygiene, and the rightsof children. 
Women "are the nartural guardians of the^ick, the incapables 
^nd the unfortunates. Women arc also the natural guardians 
of tlte general regulation «f the relations between the sexes 
in society which will weed out all forms of corruption, 
Imcleanliness, immorality, brutality and bestiality repre¬ 
sented i»y the forcifs df drink and debauchery. Women, by 
their pacific influence, will elimin&te the norrtadic and the 
caravan sp jitt piracy and vagabondage—in one word, destrdy 
the spill of mon*ct^rism and miUtarLsgi in social fiff,. They 
stan^ for the softening of war and violence among nations, 
and of conflict and strife among industrial classes. Womcji 
as social legislators as weU as teachers, as priestejses of 
humanify, as tenders of the sick and the aged, as guardians 
of social and individual purity, will serve society as they 
will continue to serye the home.* The home will not cease 
, to be the sphere Ijf their worli, homely duties' will not bd 
neglected, but will receive greater attention and more eager 
'solicitude than at present; at the same time the-home will 
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expanfl, till the women sweeten and pirfy the whole of 
society as they do their homes.* The metnods qf*their worlp 
will be» Consistent with the nattire and character of the 
sex, and with their defies to the home. WheVe women 
have to live unattached and to earn /heir own ‘livfilihctod 
—as* in every society and every industrial stage t|ierf will 
be many—their, scheme of life and work will necessarily 
he different. It is also true that women of special talents, 
may find* unrestricted scope for work and tl^e unarrested 
realisation of theij ideals in departfnents of lije and activity 
hithertojnonopolised by the other sex. 'In \he rearrange¬ 
ment of society and the redistribution of whrk between the 
sexes, which was in actttfi and increasing process duitng the 
war in EuropcTand is yet far from bein^ completed, the 
environmental conditions of work for both men and women 
should be suited to their physiological, social and psychic 
cndqwment^id tlfc special rights and responsibilities arising 
therefrom. 

Efficiency must be sacrificed for,Personality.— 

In all attempts at eupsychic and *50010! reconstruction 
of the future, society must remember that it has to make 
certain sacrifices of its present efficiency for the* utmost 
developmcpt of the natural gifts and equipm'ent bf man a^ 
well as woman, in fact for the development^of perjonhlity 
of individiials of either sex composing society, fevbn greater 
than the s 6 -called incontestable right of motherhood i^ 
the woman’s right to the development ^if her persoflality, 
in fact the former flows ffom the latter. Similarly, the duty 
<Jf bearing arms emanates from man’s natural capacity and 
specie^ responsibility,.though the state inbound to tolerate 
and respect the personality of its* members in their abti^ties 
to realise their own schemes of values and ends as free self- 
deterujining agents. In the rearrangement of sdtial and 
individual functions aitd duties, thb will Ife the 'ultimate 
standard, the development of the complex and composite 
personality of each memher of society. Th'e social value 
Vill be raisdd'from the end an the biological to the ideal in 
the etho-sociological plane of existence. Women, no longer 
exclusively occupied with child-bearing and .agricultural 

I •« * . 
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ana inausjnai laqpur uxe inexr pniniave sisters; wui graeu> 
#lly find n»v and more varfed activities for the realis^on 
of their complex personality; while men, no longtS- red in 
tooth and claw, giving up their «irm» and weapons, will 
%nd amjjfe lebure an?i scope for the haqnonious development 
of their»social and ethical life, unarrested by the coifttant 
pressure of military responsibilities ^hat pre-occupy them 
• in modem civilisation. 



Chapter hi. 

'economic rights /WND i3uties. 

• * ! 

Rights in the West; Duties in tlie Eafe*.—In the West 
man is regarded as being endowed with certain inalienable 
birthrights. In the liH'fflaration of Independence bf the 
U.S. we read ; " \T'e hold these truths to be seff-evident ; that 
all men arc created equal; that they arc endowed by their 
creator witl^certain inalienable rights ; that amefng these 
are Igft liberfy and the putsult of happiness; that, to 
secure these rights, <fovcrnmcnt?are instituted among men,, 
deriving their jiftt powers from the consent ef the goverhed.” 
But it was in the eighteenth century that the doctrine was 
enunciated with great elaboration and moulded the 
politics of the great*nations. Popularly iQcntificd with the' 
rcvolutiona»y political writers of the eighteenth ccittury and' 
particularly with Rousseau, the theory of natural rights is 
as olcf as «the political thought of the West, 'j'h'e specific 
natural rights most commonly claimetj arc the light of life, 
of liberty, of tolAation, of public mcetiiig and association, 
of contract, df resistance to oppression, of .equality, of 
property, of pursuing and obtaining happipcss. .* In .India 
men arg ^Id to be b(vn not with rightsi but with certain 
inalienable duties. Men are said to inhent by birth atmden 
of three kinds of debt and five kinds of carif or rcfipxinsibility. 
The repayment of these debts implies the* full satisfaction 
of duty, duty to family,''duty to community, duty td man¬ 
kind, duty to God, and duty to himself. The doctrine of 
rights has proved dangerous to peace and stability, dnd is at 
bbst barren.' If neither the*state nor society defines the 
sphere of individual liberty and contracts its boundaries, 
the result will be anarchy. The experience of the French 
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Revolutiot^ wherathe theory of naiurai ngnis was carried* 
i«tOb practice, shows the ineVitableneSs of th^ result. * In 
modern d^s the doctrine of rights in other forms alld with 
other i^an^es has in its e-xcesses tended todisintegmte society 
itito atoms. Syndicalism, Bolshevism ^id Industrial Union¬ 
ism—^aoh represents the element of danger and disruptiftn in 
attention to rights without correspondifig emjihasis on duties. 

■ In the East, where the d«inger of state interference ^as nofc 
felt on accounj; of the fregdom enjoyed by the citiiihi*s in the 
more or less ^utononlous petty republics, the doctrine of 
obligations receiVe'd a greater erriphasis than the theory of 
natural liberty.' The idea of duties is always in the forc- 
grouneP Duty is the bond of *tf!e coi^munal scheme. 
Individuals through their obedience to the different inter¬ 
mediary communal groups and bodies rise from individualistic 
subjectivism to self-rcalisatipn. It is not.that cijinmunalism 
does not recognise rights of* individuals, fomnuinalism 
emphasises man’s supreme rtght to thcalevelopmcnt of his 
pgrsofiality. That's the primary right of* all. All other 
rights are secondary*and tertiary. They flow from, and 
owe existence to, the foimer. Comnmrfalism subordinates 
I these latter to the former primary ri{?lit and emphasises 
%ttcBtion to duties and obligations, rather tha»i to rights 
and powfri generally, * 

, Competitive and Communal Economic ^Schbrnes 
Contrasted.—The^ elements of contrast between the two 
schemes of economic rights arfd obligations, competitive- 
industrial and communal, arc shown below ; c*ommunalism, 
reprc.s*nting as it does a higher stage of social integration, 
does not anfiui of set itsglf over against the figlits and 

• conc^fpts of the ^bvious stage of economic history, but 
subsumes and fulfils lh(*m by incorporation into a new and 
richer synthesis ih which tlte complementary rights implied 
in every right of the old order are brought out and emphasised 
in the social ordering. Thus.in^the solution of industrial 
conflict the right .of the omplgyers to combmc and of the 

‘ labourers to ter^in collectively and strike will be sulv 

* ordinated as a merely secondary method or process to the 
ethical standard by which an awgjcened sense of a ^rp(»ate 
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or communal personality in which the bargaining parties are 
both embraged and'coiAprehfended should harmonise, and 
co-ordinate their separate group interests and ^ ends. We 
shah accordingly place«over against each right ^of the Old 
order the nascent complementary rl^ht in the (jommunSl^ 
rtfgifne, reducing the former to the character of a mere 
element or prooess in the working of the new order. 


•COMPeficiVE-lNDUSTRIALISM. 
Tliie nj?ht to work an*! the right to 
the fruit thereof. 

The right^o resist 
The right to move freely. 

The right to cbooig one’s occupa¬ 
tion freely. 

The right of contract. 

The right of ,enll/*rtivc bargaining. 
Tlic fight to strike 


The right of free consumption. 


C&MMUNitLISM. 

The ri^t to leisfre as complemen¬ 
tary to the ri^t to work. 

The fight to cfit-operate. 

The nghl to conserve the corporate 
life as a corrective. c 

The right to good and standard 
work. * 

The right to the benefits of one’s 
own status 

The right to decision by an ethical 

• standard. 

The right to conciliation and har- 

• monisation of ends and values ar. 

conf\)lcnu‘n^ary and finah to the 
righj to strike. t 

The ngfit to wholesome enjoyment. 


The Communsflistic Code.—Commflnalism formulates 
an elaborate code of socio-economic duties Binding on th# 
individual. Some of the clemcntts of this code jre ^vnous : 

1. 'Respect for the infinite worth of each perspn. 

2. Maintehance of the stability of family as the institution 
transmitting to -posterity through the child the ffuits of 
civilisation. • 

* 3. Maintenance of a high standard of peyson:^ efficiency. 

4. Etbical standards instead of cantract, regulating 

economic relationships. The emphasis of primary fnsiincts. 
and vital needs, self-control and moral dbligation in social 
intercijurse instead of greed and ambition antagoliistic to 
vital efficiency and social well-being. * * , 

5. Obedience to the corporation or guild, community or 
brotherhood, as ensuring’good work, and prevertting the 
degradation' of the workman’s labour and life. * Not com¬ 
petition but service.is the dominant economic motive., 

Service to humanity through the intermediate forms of 

< * • * . . 
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associatioa, family, guild or union, community*and nation. 
Resognitiomof the practical’principlel: , * 

(a) Th%t the robust virtue of self-control an^'an un¬ 
swerving allegiance to duly in each of these stages 
#xe essential for the developn^nt and perpetuation 
of that rational personality which societ/ and 
humanity Sre striving after# • 

(/;) That the vague ajid vast ideals of humanitji cannot 
be attaindtt unless there are midway i» 5 me inter- 
mediae social groups. The individuals as mere 
units clnnot move the*world. The thing is im¬ 
possible excepting to a handful of idealists. The 
masses must have some persoi\^l and tangible 
group interests to work on which can evoke prompt 
emotional reactions. But each group must repre¬ 
sent the totality of individual, interacts and life 
values; thus there will be no conflict ,\)ut harmonis¬ 
ation of group j\ath Social interests, and of individual 
with groujj interests. The common distributive 
life of the incEvidual-in-humanity and of humanity- 
^ in-the-individual. * 

6. Each one should labour according*to his capacity and 
‘‘be rpvar^ed according to an ethical standard forthe services 
renderadj . • * 

, 7. The decrease of luxury and exercise of jelt-resfraint. 

8. J^roperty is ajtrue and gehuine trust held for the benefit 
of the* community. The res^nsibilities of weaith and 
leisure. ^ . 

9. The increaeed valuation of future welfare. 

10. The sdcredifess of communal ties and trusts. 

If. Cleanliness iff body and mind. 

12. To lofre God in ftidividual life as Man in all that«is 
possibla in m^n’or to maJi, the epemy of selfishness and 
wrong*and the friend of the poor, the needy and the vicious, 
the power of Righteousness an^ Ijve. To love God in social 
life as Society drawing unto Himself aU the.i^tural bon<k 
that tep men together in divetse social groups and persons 
. relationships and demanding from thtf individual life-giving 
service of tt>ving humility in the interests of self-r^alis^ion. 
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All these'elements have a common source and.a common 
measure. They show' the* trenti of the communal economk 
ideal, ftid put it in contrast with the ideal of economic 
progress in competftive industrialism 



CHAPTER IV.' 

• • 

THE SQCIOLOqjCAL VIEW OF INDUSTRT. 

Industrial Efficiency. Over-Emphasised.—The in¬ 
dustrial organisation is established primarily to secure the 
individtfel against want. But the form oj^ the industry, 
the methods of production and the system of labour depend 
upon the character of individuals and of the particular 
society. Every society moulds the system of production 
in a way that is necessary forVhat it conceives to be.the 
true culture. In the latter-tlay industrialism exaggerated 
enyrha^is is laid on cTficiency in production. That is a false 
ideal of efficiency whidtf in devising methods of production 
would look only to so many millions of Ifcrse-power and so 
inany million tons of commodities, irrespectively of the health 
and well-being of individuals and society. In the West large- 
scale preduc^ion has bcen*the result of the factory system 
^'ith its use, of machinery, its mass product^orf anii its 
stand^disation. The effects of’the concentration of produc¬ 
tion, th 5 increase in the size of factories, or tReir combmation 
with other unjts of more or less centralised management, 
have bfen an enormous disparity of wealth, the conflict of 
classes and only a slbw increase in the well-being of th» great 
masses ot the peoplff.* Eiconomics has dealt largely with the 
methods of aehievfng industrial efficiency. Economics will 
now ha\5i to ^eSl with the other ^features of industrial 
method! and investigate what conditions will prevent the 
concentration of wealth and the_s(y:ial conflict, and lead to a 
wider difffisionof wealth and well-icing insocicty._Exonomics 
•has dealt largely with the acquisition of wealth. Economics 
;ivili now deal with the other features of W'calth and investi¬ 
gate what conditions will diminish not only poverty but 
• • 
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aiso crimet secure wealth as well as clea^ihness pf body and 
mihd, thror^h teacHing’the ^wer of moral forces iii the 
adjustnient of industrial forces. * 

Human and Social Economic Ideals of the East/*— 
The East does not J>elieve in concerlfration in ai^ 'field, 
politics, in industry, or in social life. The East believes in 
the diffusion of wealth, the diffusicSi of population, the 
.diffusion of production and the individuality of production. 
She haldi to a high ideal of ectjnomie democracy. The 
communal ideal js to give opportuitity to •very citizen to 
particijaate in the spiritvml as welj as tRe*material benefits 
of civilisation. To accomplish this she''aims to purify 
competition and elevatc^t to a high level. She worfid allow • 
private property but destroy its aggre 5 sive. anti-social 
character. She would not allow private property in the 
public utijjties, the complex tools of production’which are 
bcypnd ind^idu^ use. She 'would establish a code of 
economic duties far an effective social control of industry 
carried on in Rcr cottages, fields and Workshops. Every¬ 
where she would co-ordinate private enterprise with social 
good. She wouM introduce her characteristic group- 
organisation into the management of Urge-scale industry,, 
organise ik on the lines of her communal sclf-g6vemment, 
and make every worker a self-governing sijrvpnt pot of a 
sociiflisti* state but. of a democratic federation of self- 
directed workshops and guilds. Shy would thus eliminate 
the soidid busiribss of making profits ancl avoid the‘(A vision 
of industry fhto classes.* Even when industrial conditions 
feach a stage where individual business,enterprisf is an 
incentjvf 'to economic progress^ the Ea^ would emphasise 
the communal character of her indtistry and dcoromic 
bfe, and aim at giving the ordinary wdrker means of ex¬ 
pression and chance of responsibility in* communal work¬ 
shops—workshops not‘owned by individual entrepteneurs, 
but owned and controlled by the villages. In communal pro¬ 
duction, the worker is conscious of his creation', without 
which consciousness work* is at best a driidgery, and. 
degrading to intellect and character ; there cannot 'be any, 
great disparity of wealth, the tools of production not being so 
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elaborate and complex as to become inaccessible toiftdifidu^ ' 
producers, ngr can there be .so many intermediaries and 
middlemen whose parasitism might warp the *peopl* from 
the true lines of character developnjentfinally, industrial 
derflocrfic^ will begin*at the bottom in the self-governed 
*works^o^ and other places of work. * • 

The labourer will Jiave control over th^ management; 
,tiiis is a great factor in elevating manhood. Above alii 
the East beUpves in the^uman and social valui^^Jf agri- 
cultm-e and outage pro 3 uction; here population is not 
huddled togetHfen in an unclean qpvironment; an4 nature 
and the home exfercise a kindling and restraining influence. 

, Agriculture and Factory Industry Compared.— 
It is well for us to remind ourselves at tffis stage of the 
comparative merits of agriculture and factory industry, 
the more-so because economics would consider industry 
chiefly with regard to mechanical cfficieiTcy id production, 
and make light of the influense of the industrial organisation 
on tho family an^ society, on feelings and morals, and on 
art and enjoyment. *• 

Agriculture is unfavourable to an excessive agglomeration 
^ df population in art unhealthy environment. The limits to 
l?.rge-scale*culrivation are easily reached. It is pot incom¬ 
patible, ^however, with a great density of jxipulation. The 
factory system and the modern system of industry* and 
Commerce are favourable to* a large agglofheration of 
populSrion. For there are praetically no.hmits ta large- 
scale production in various lines of ftidustry. In New York, 
e.g., the 4yer-crowding has been the greatest and most 
serious*in th» worW. It is estimated.that if the renjainder 
of Ngiv fork were peopled as densely as, the lower feast side 
of Manhattap, it "would contain the whole population of 
the U.S* continantal and jnsular, plus almost the^whole 
population of Canada. The concentration of industry and 
trade which leads to the concentration of population means 
a larger numbdr of1nvddlemenahdlntenne<iiaries,and greater 
, disparity oHvealtlfJjetween the producers and the rest of the 
^commtuiity. This implies social un^tability and unrest, 
apart from the evils of the crowded slums and tenement- 
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housa;, sqyalid quarters occupied by the^or and wretched, 
"rtierc is not a singla large manufacturing cit^ In the Wt^t 
witho\}t'its stums and tenementsfwhere manhood is poisoned 
at its very source. ^ It is these which are the supreme social 
causes of prostitution and vice. When boys and mfls Ifate 
no attractive home'and no healthy playground yiey must’ 
be on the streets. There bad coin^rany captures more 
girls and boys than in any other way. 

AgrfciilUire is fa\'ourable to a' diffusion o^ population. 
Agriculture checks disparity of* wealth h^jeause it does 
not necjl so many intermediaries between ilfc producer and 
the consumer. It is not the communal ideal to di,scountcn- 
ance the inequalitiesobtv'calth due to fundamental diSerenccs . 
in powers of bdily and mind, which may themselves lead to 
greater social and economic opportunities. Communalism 
would eliminate monopolies and the individual-appropri¬ 
ation of utleurned profits Uy diverting the latter to social 
uses ; and, on the other hand, by ethical regulation it 
would maintain a just standard, sd that {he share rsccived 
in the distributive process may not-fall below the Icvel'of 
individual eflicienfy and family well-being. Between the 
upper and the lower limits, there may be a stratifitation df 
wealth corj-esponding to the natural stratification\){ vitality* 
gifts and aptitudes. It is characteristic to note that thfough 
a pajnfu^ industrial jrrocess the West is now toming to 
realise the necessity of limiting wealth in both these direction^ 
by the,regulation of monopolies, on Ih^one hand, ufid the 
substitution of ethical for naturalistic competition on the 
«.ther. The modern cry of'' back to the land'”,tn the West 
has also it basis in tjie appreciation ofttlie justice'in dis- 
tributiofi and of the increase fn vital .values with iffhich 
agriculture is associated. Indeed .agriciriture, is not only 
a’ preventiv'e of social unrest, \jut it also ensures a clean 
and ftealthy life in the environment best for psychical 
development. In all large towns there has been seen a 
physical deterioration of'thfc populatipn. The townsmen 
in the West are not merely physically deferiorating but also 
becoming joyless, iporbid and sterile. Agriculture may 
make accessible the joy of a direct and personal creation' 
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in paftidpation with nature. As Such its moral. value- 
may be ^eater than the jvork. of ,a factory-hand wlio 
rftaKtes one-tRousandth pari of a pin in soc&l coitions 
that mak& degradation easy. Agriculture tends to uplift 
home.; by maint^iining the ecflnomic usefulness of the 
family grt)up, it protects the integrity of the family. Finally, 
agricifltiR-e disciplineg man in mutual devotion and sacrifice 
and in an increased estimate of futufe good, which are the 
Foots of economic ^and moral progress. Concentrating ,itl 
thought alwR^s on tjje-future and depending Siwiature, 
agriculture wo«ld plly itself vvith^ religioif, which supports 
a strong, deep, and energising ^r.sonalily in strilang con¬ 
trast with the shallow, weak anjJ vacillating nature of a 
factory-hand, dyveij, as wisps of straw, by cares and worries, 
and the overwhelming forces of the industrial system which 
is inexplicable to him. 

Now turn to the other side qf the shieW witi ftference to 
factory life in its effects on tjie life and morals of our pebple. 
In soipe of our mill Jowss the economic ind social conditions 
ane such that th*ey hjiye threatened the very foundations 
of the social and moral life of our peopl^. The advantages 
of domesticity cultivated by an age-long (thical and religious 
discipline.in a communal organisation of agriculture and 
social life are destroyed jn the slum environment. The 
group eff family and caste ties which bind people in ajeom- 
munal system in a network of^ social ’duties and obligations 
are suddenly snap^d asunder.^ The individual, divorced 
from the traditional family and -social life and morality, 
becomes a -prey to the unchecked operation of passions and 
desires let iqpse-iij an artificial environment so thoroughly 
removejJ from the hfe in -which the* old morality had its 
basi? 

The above are but phases of the substitution of civilis¬ 
ations .that is* unfortuiutely prooeeding throughoht the 
East." In the West latter-day industrialism has made light 
of the h^lthy and instinctive sympiathies of the race and 
tended to Iposen a>cial ties. Tdiis Im been the product of a 
mechanical age of iron and steef, coal and cotton, dominated 
by a gospel^of competition and a plutonic cult, which have 
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soughk wealth more Than life, and mechanical eiiitiency 
moie than vital well-t>eing. Xiiis crude jJhase of industrial¬ 
ism wlych mftst be replaced in the West by finer phaseS i^, 
however, hailed in the East as " modern ” and “ progressive.” 
It is also unfortunate that modern economic forces dn th£ 
East are tending tbwards the ruthless disintegfation of 
agriculture and of the indigenous economic orgSnilation 
characterised by suefi features as cottage production, the 
coipmiftial control of production*, distribution and con-" 
sumption,"the attachment of laboul tQ the soil and the home, 
and the consequent healj^hy and diffusfc^ istribution of 
wealth and of jjopulation. This,' however, represents a 
necessary stage in thc^ oyolution of communalism Jrom a 
natural and instinctive basis to a conjplcsc and effective 
organisation in adaptation to the more complex forms of 
economic and social life. The social and econornic evnls 
of the prc^lrnt industrial ordfT which we all lament are the 
outchme of certain unchecked forces, which in their legiti¬ 
mate scope anfl ethical readjustmsnt ,or revaluation will 
find a proper place in the coming econornic order in sub¬ 
ordination to the permanent and elemental values of life 
that communalism, represents. 

Effects of Industrial Conditions on Consumption.— 
We have already pointed out Ijow industrial conditions 
react,on family and the structiuc of social groups aS w'cll as 
on general life and well-being. They react on Consumption' 
also, and here ,i^he influetjee is dirccti- in its operation. 
Factory-hands everywhere are seen to spend lavishly on 
halidays. The holiday spirit, with its temporary abandon¬ 
ment of the rules of ethics and morality, i^ a'reagtion against 
the soiil-killing pressure of routine industrialism, on .i release 
from which they are often known^ to spend on drink all 
that they earn in the week. The erivironment of thc-factory 
depresses the spirits and smothers all aspirations ; and it is 
to forget the inevitable loss of what is due to humanity that 
men drink and become brutes. In the field and the work¬ 
shop the Indian labourer iS‘ in a healtl^ and .wholesome 
environment. The system of production does not make 
men brutes; so in consrunption they preserve a Jhigh stand- 
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ard. Notl^ng ha^ struck me more as the eviUoi m'odetn 
i(jdqstrialisiivthan the diflererlCe ofthc Inodes of expenditure 
between a peasant in the flild and a labourer in one*of the 
jx^te mills. To show the points ofc contrast I am placing 
ttle* famij^ budget of*a peasant and a factory worker 
’side hj- side. • 

* • • 

Ordinary Expenditure of a Ryot per Month ^ 

*1. Clothing for 5 menders of a family lis^ 8, o 

2. Food for 5^ombcis of a«fnmiiy .... *.7 12 o 

3. Rent . • . • . . , . „ I 10 o 

4. (.x>st of day* Ubtjuicrs in kind and money a 8 o 

5. Wages of washermen. barl»cr, carpenters, elc , iti kuul 

and money . * . . . . . .,,026 

6. Purc^a.sc of baskets for paddy dung • ..020 

7. Feed of one pair of bullocks . . ■ • . .,100 

8. Hire of bullock? fof agricultural operations .,100 


Rs 16 10 0 


Ordinary Expenses o^ a FACTORveHAM^ 
3 members. 


Rice, 15 seers 
Ata, 2j*se<*is 
l)a^ 3 seers 
Spices . 
Vegetables . 
F^iel . . . 

Rent 

Clothes • 
nnnk. 

Cigarettes^ elt ^ 


during 3 months they woi^ld wear—• 

2 efuihs . f Ks, 1 , 

Sister's cloth . . . ,.2 

Sister's koorta . o 

Banfrans • . • ^ ,, 1 


Per 


Rs. 


^eek. 
4 €» 
6 6 


'File •loths are sjjorter, 
callt“d^ lootigfes 


Driiikihg, race and the new sedative pleasure of smoking 
are the inevitable *[:comj»animents of the industrial system. 
They arS irrational and extravagant becau.se they, sate 
appetite and deaden pain. They rejJrescnt an unintelligent 
protest of the organism which is forced to adapt itself to 
bad air, poor fight, fixed positibp*and routine work in the 
^denatured efty, without awakening \ital energies. 

In tHfe country the rich ozone and the tang of winds kindle 
Wealthy appetites and desires, and^thc communal life gives 
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oppohunity for rational amusement^ and Recreations, 
spf)rts and social festivals. • c . c 

Business Interests versut the Community.—In¬ 
dustrial cnnditionircat^ on modes of expenditure in another 
more direct way. J'hc trader and the middlemen exeftLe 
in She West an excessive control over the pro^uc^er and' 
distort the natvral iqodcs of expenditure. It is well-known 
rthat such evils as war, gambling, overcrowding and prp- 
stitutwr..are due to the large business interests involved in 
them. It is estimated that in ^ 4 ew Yorl&'thcre are 292 
hotels (interested in proititution,^ with* io,boo rooms and 
receipts of not less than S8,000,000 annually, probably 
$ro,ooo,ooo. The nufnber of good-sized houses of prostitu¬ 
tion is put at35owithmorcthan4,ooowoificn. Theannual 
gross profits arc pn bably over $10,000,000. They secure 
profits not only from their shares in the women’sAvages, but 
alsij from e!Sccssive prices'fuf liquor, clothing and other 
necessities of life, Another illustration how the art of 
consumption is distorted on accouht of tjie machination of 
traders is given by the liquor tdiffic. In Great Britain 
the breweries own or control the great majority of the 
public-houses. I' 5 icy have a distinct pfilicy. If there ate 
not as many public-houses as there can be, Supply them. 

The only remedy is the control ftf production by consilmers. 
Thai akne can regulate piivate action and_ prevent un¬ 
scrupulous'traders from encouraging injurious consumptiofl. 
In coHimunalisrn the control of industry by the comftiunity 
would prevent the degradation of labour in socially danger- 
^ous trades or the self-seeking of unscrupulpus traders. This 
is alsp Jh'c ideal of the consumers’ leagties vWiich arc being 
established in the West. The object?.arc the samcvas are 
,set before the communal village system S 

(ij The interests of the community demand that all 
workers shall receive fair living wages and'’that gobds shall 
be produced under favourable environmental conditions. 

(2) The responsibility‘for some of 4 he w’orst tvils from 
which producers suffer rests with the Consumers who seel? 
the cheapest market, regardless how cheapness is brought 
about. r 
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(3) Yhe duty oj consumers is to find out un8er*wl^|it * 
ynditions ^j)e articles they* purchase are produced *nd 
listributed, and to insist nhat these conditions shall be 
wholesome and consistent with a jelf-respecting, existence 
«the of the worfeers. , 

In yie*West the state has often interfered to protect 
onsumers on other oensiderations of social yell-being; but 
,he best protection can be afforded only by an organisation. 
If the consuipcrs themselves for protection and s^JeeVott'Of 
he higher for^is of material and intellectual consumption. 

In the West* the necessity, injustice and irregul*rity of 
economic distribution also react upon consumption. The 
;ontras* between ostentatious wasteland immoral leisure, 
ietween soul-kiRing poverty and holiday ^andon, tends 
:ii react injuriously upon education, morals and a;sthetics. 
riic futilo extravagance of the rich and the c^spicuous 
jov'erty of the poor would svarp indi^dudl and stjcial 
ludgment and feeling, and •divert social and individual 
ictivitfcs from thfinnafural and rational lines of develop- 
aiAit. •* 

In communalism the social control *0! industry and 
-fgulatioTi of privafc property which sectfres every man the 
jiaterial basis 6f livelihood, and communalises tie surplus 
;)f prbduction, would relieve the crushing pressure of the 
economic problem, and at the same tinje substituteJiabits of 
focial service, intellectual and* spiritual discipline for the 
U'estePrr habits of eJttravagancc and valueless leisure among 
the leisured classes. * 

In the Wgst, on account o| the characteristically faulty 
institufions efiprnpirty and industry, economics Itai l^gely 
influenced history. .Religion, politics and art activities have 
suffered owing to ahe acuteness of the economic problem. 
Thus thefe can be an economy interpretation of history^ In 
the East* Ihe economic problem has rfbt been all-engrossing. 
Here economic conditions and forces have not been the chief 
cause of social development. Keli^on and the disinterested 
pursuits of tfuth aifii philosophy‘*have more ordess governed 
social tvolution in the East. Economics would neither 
mould nor interpret Eastern history, because the Eastern^ 
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s9ciaIsyJtem has sought to cultivate thoughts and feelings 
drawn not from the* minds oi a small industpal classj byt 
from «e very’field of human life along every channel of 
individual and sogial Mtivity. , 

And the essential value of the consmunalism 6f the East 
is that it raises the physical and moral efficienpy^of the* 
individual, and set| free and improves the inteUectual 
.and spiritual energies which in the West are at present 
thwaiiei^by and subordinated to* a bare indi^ptrialisra. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE COlSTRAfeT, BETWEEN SOCIALISM RRO 
COMMUNALISM. 

• 

Private Exploitation or State Regulation ?—In the 
West, tke growth of centralised irftiJstry is ^he most char¬ 
acteristic feature of economic life. The concentration of 
production is seen in nearly all lines of industry. Large 
capital and specialised machinery are t^da^ \*ielding a 
power in the West unknown Hbfore. But, so long as.the 
spalc of production is growiiTg and the tools of production 
bccomtng more complex* there will be classed of p>eoplc who 
earn some special privileges, and peculiar advantages, 
while there will be other classes who, although they have 
,contribufed to creSte the complex tool? and to establish 
»nd condition the large-scale production, will be placed at a 
disad'vaijfagg. .Western influstry leaves no other alternative. 
Either there will be exploitation by those who* acefuire 
mdustrial control, or state regulation and management ol 
industrjf in the interests of the masses. The logic is-some- 
what as follows : "So long as the tools of production are sc 
comply that it tjlas thousands of men to use them, private 
. ownership of those tools |jves a special privile'gt; to the 
ownees ik opposed to those who must use them and cannot 
own them." •This^pecial privilege should not be tolerated 
The socialist it should^ be abolished by making th< 
ownersllip of the collectively-used tools also collective. 

Communalism in Indian^ Villages.—In India it it 
characteristic ihat with regard’^o lands about the village 
•and bushladds ne^ the hills f#r pasturage and for fud 
/Irinking or irrigation wells; cattle-yards and .threshini 
floors; tanlcs aud irrigation chaijnels, etc., where priigite 

if 
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ownership TOight conler a special pnvilege agaigst the rest 
of'the comrgunity, their use lias never been allowed to be 
exclusive. But the collective ifee and collective ownership 
of irrigation channels are most significant. • 

Prof. Elwood Me^ points out in hft Irrigation tpslituttofts 
that the co-ordination of individual rights and tfoflective 
ownership is porforc(4 established in thts branch of economic 
•activit;^'. Irrigated agriculture rfquires the most minute, 
public ♦tgulation of supply of water to render property 
secure and to prefect mutual rights,'to prevsnt fraud and a 
tyrannical use of power, lind to secure flidustrial liberty in 
any true sense. Irrigation compels men to give up an anti¬ 
social individigjlism, or stiffcr in consequence ; as a cendition 
of general prosperity it forces men to teter into closer 
economic relations with other men, and as a condition of 
liberty iticquircs^a firm and wise public regulation of these 
relaiions. In the Indian Village communities there are 
minute communal regulation^ of the supply of water to 
protect the mutual rights of the cultivhtors. To prevent a 
tyrannical use of property, India lids sought to establish a 
kind of communal ownership of tanks and the distributory 
channels of irrigation—the most important instruments of, 
agricultuml production. In tiie case, for instance, of the 
village wells in some districts 'of the Panjab tfic shares 
are*oft(ai .very elaborately sub-divided, aprf common 
rights emphasised. Each tirarer is.entitled to a vari or 
portion of a vaA, i.e., the Vight to worlc the well fdr'a day 
gind night (8 prahars or watches) in the cold weather, 
and for a day or a night (4 prahars) i^ the l»ot wyather ; 
and the. succession of the varis}s determined'by lot. The 
movable gear (rope and bucket) is the property oi the 
sharer ; and repairs to the well have to'be executed at the 
joint, cost. There are min«te regulatipns to protect 
mutual rights. The large village ponds arc commbi; pro¬ 
perty. All the villagers have the right to take water from 
the village pond for houjphold purposes, io whter their 
cattle and to take clay to repair their h'ouses, knd to make, 
bricks and earthen 'vessels ; and all are bound to join iiy 
. deepening it from time to, time, as we have already described. 
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The village hedges^ or ditches, which are a greahiftottcti^n 
^gaipst cattlf-theft, arc also comraon'property. They wre 
tept in good condition by the adult males of the vtiiages, 
icing the necessary repairs as need ^rise%. The rights in the 
jothmdn |festure grounds, or in the comqion lands, when they 
ire stijl Ijjft undisturbed by the revenue system and adminis¬ 
tration , arc strictly guarded against individual encroachments. 

Gommunalism Applied to Modem Conditions.—, 
The same p(inciplo of co-partnership in the com^c^ tc»ls 
of production, the most remarkable chajactcristic of our 
economic life, itiight be cxjtcnded to the specialised m.^liinery, 
workshops and powerhouses of modern scientific industry 
when tic latter will be introduced •into our village com¬ 
munities. Madiinery and complex instruments of pro¬ 
duction, the use of which is beyond the access of individuals, 
will be owned and operated in our villages on social prin¬ 
ciples, rather than the principleSof private*pro{ 4 :ity. Sljares 
will be distributed in the same way as thow; of a co-operative 
irrigation cstabli^imcnt*; the wear and tear will be recouped 
by' the whole body of eb-proprietors or labourers interested, 
and the products appropiiated accordinj^to the labour and 
Service df each. Wic standard of life of*thc workers and of 
quality in'work will be protected by the guild organisation 
expanded and adapted to meet the more complex economic 
needs and requirements of to-day, and administcijid i* the 
\nterests of society as a whole, and not merely in^hc interests 
of pAiducers. * . • . 

Where labour cannot be standardised and a ..pecial degree 
of technical^kill^is required, as in modem scientific Industry?, 
the latrourer will iJe remunerated with special wagesj coire- 
spoi)ding to his technical ability, over and above his share 
as a co-owner of "the counmimal workshop. These special 
wages vVill be determined ageording to an ethical standard, 
which will take*account of the cost df living of the labourer’s 
family and of maintaining that special kind of labour to the 
degree of the tequir^d efficieneV * Thus the principle of the 
determinatten of images here wiu be fundamentally the same 
whichr regulates the wages of the village carpenter, black¬ 
smith and other skilled artisans and workmen. 
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Indiaifi^ana system uisturoea oy tintisn Misunaer* 

sduiding.—^The chief targets of the socialisdc attack ojp 
the pBfsent distributive system are rent, and higli business 
profits. These are," unearned incomes ” in the possession 
of wealthy individuals which cause a large portion ‘of ‘iho 
natkmal wealth to be* consumed with little benefit Ip society. 
The Indian communal organisation isa.uch that it atisorbs 
rent and profits into communal income or wages. In the 
T[n(J ian*s^tem, though private properly exist^ property is 
not alfowed to exchange freely wifh<othcr fctfms of wealth. 
Land is got wholly a markiifable commodk}t * Thus rent as a 
separate economic asset transferable for distribution cannot 
arise ; the differential profits on lands above the mafgin of 
cultivation arcT absorbed into wages. JEvwy villager is a 
landlord or zamindar, as he is called in the north ; and, 
though there arc tenants, both arc equally alike in the eyes 
of customary^aw ^ far as their right of cultivating possession 
is concerned. Each of them can cultivate the land so lon^ 
as he pays a sJiarc of the revenue •allattcd to him by the 
head man ; neither of them has the*iight of transfer. ' 

But British jiisisprudence assumed that the absolute 
right to each plot ®f land must vest in some individual or 
body of individuals, subject possibly to subordinate rights 
of other persons, which were considered as limiting the 
absolute jights of th<j proprietors of the land. * 'file intro¬ 
duction of these ideas led to *ndless confusion. ‘ Individual^ 
were ^elected faom the general body *0! cultivatart and 
declared to he proprietors, which they were not. The 
'R’holc body of villagers who were co-proprietors yere classed 
as tenants or ordinaiy cultivators, and*al the sam& time 
restriefidns on the sale or transfer of laijd were witihd(pwn. 
The evils of rack-renting were soop manifest. , Here is one 
o’f the phases of the substitytion of economic ‘systems 
acconTpanied by great eoonomic unsettlemenrtnall diYections. 

In many cases the village S5rstem withstood the attack. 
The men who were declared proprietors yoluntarilj»remitted 
the proprietor’s due to the ii’hole body of cultivators; such 
tenants paid no mor;p than the proprietors on their victual 
cultivation. Thus the communal organisation hus survived. 
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The proprietors tajfe from the tenants the custoniarjf shye 
ip ^nd, after paying 4 he state’s demand and the 
various cesses in cash, divide the surplus or make tfp the 
deficiency according to their respective shares in^he whole 
«iRigc: / • , 

' Ea^^epn Voluntary Co-operation Contrasted >fith 
Western State Compulsion.—The, communal system 
agriculture seeks to conv'ert rent into wages or communal 
income. The communal control of industry seeks tl^converl 
the extra profits of production in competitive industry intc 
the consumer?’ • surplus. Where industrial control and 
management are not divorced from ownership, industry 
, is organised as a communal servfte’and makes impossible 
e’ither a conflict'of classes or an expropriation of unearned 
increments by privileged individuals. The system ol 
voluntary co-operation or self-directed industry.would be 
much better tlian state sotiaRsm or land nitionalisatior 
^long one line, which implied bureaucri^ic control and dis- 
couraf^nient of iuitiutivc. State socialism ^ould maintair 
infiustrial peace by coercion. Communalism would seel 
the same object by co-operative assent.* Behind the con- 
^ tVasted ^pes of ecdhomic organisation. Western and Eastern 
ihere are fwo modes of action. In the Westeru cconomu 
organisation decisions by the states on industrial questioni 
. are dogmhtic and enforced by class feehngs. ^In^he^asl 
decisions by the comjnunal groups w'ould be empiricallj 
obtained, and secufed with thtr consent .df all parties con¬ 
cerned. Thus it is that there are so many ‘theories anc 
" isntsj' about Ipd^istrial reconstruction in the West whicl 
can be covered by one term, “dogmatism." Th<i soul o 
dogntatiSm is class sentiment. In the East decision 
would be arrived J(t, not by a conflict of antagonistic group 
or cruslflng of^the minority by the majority, but th 
collecjit'e consent of the whole corriinunity. And it is no 
class feeling or coercive authority of a jjarticulax group tha 
would ddlninate, but knowledge* pnd expenence of social well 
. being. In ftie Eas^the industrial and social groups are basc< 
more bn natural, primary and vital instincts and feelingi 
than on artificial relationships effected by contract It i 
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fcjf tffis reason, as well as from the ajjsence of external 
pressure from the state or from social groups ^(ot boim^ b,y 
naturM ties,* that the disruptive and anti-social forces of 
industrialism would be ^uly subordinated to the well-being 
of the community. Thus voluntary co-operatjori a^ & 
method of social organisation would be a solvent,ncjt only' 
of economic but also^of political difficalties associated with 
^modern social unrest and unsettlement. 

iCngv^dge based on experience of social evils has led to 
the important trpth being realised that social effort will be 
minimia:d when evils ar» attackc,d in their* sources. The 
industrial conditions which give rise to evils should be 
altered, rather than efforts spent to cure those evik. The . 
latter will take more time and energy. The East would work 
at the sources. The West would patch up and tinker the 
results wjjjch arc caused by bad conditions and which cannot 
be ^voided dhless’the condSiofis are themselves rectified. 
The West has established private property in the instru¬ 
ments of production, but, finding that ig some cases this 
has led to grave evils, has proceeded fo regulate combinatiohs, 
particularly railways and other corporations. By such 
control the West will prevent a large degilc of concditratioil. 
In the cas« of certain things where private ownersliip confers 
a monopoly, ownership was given, andwhei} the eyils have 
become incorrigible, public ownership is now being gradually , 
declared. The private postal system on the Continent of 
Europe and the private railways in Arndtica have continued 
till recent times only. ’A movement in favour of public 
ownership of public utilities is now clgarly, discernible. 
The system of produstion is such that concentration and an 
enormous disparity of wealth are inevitable, but ttie.West 
patches up these results. The regulation of trusts and the 
restriction of large fortunes by taxation, by difect pro¬ 
hibition or by limitatioh of bequest, are attempts to*remedy 
such evils. The West would believe in the beneficence 
of free competition, but,‘when competition‘has Shown its 
evils, she has proceeded to correct the ei^ils hert and there., 
The whole range ot factory legislation, the whole Scheme 
of the poor law, the regulation of the liquor traffic, schemes 
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for a sciei^ific tajiff, schemes for the compulsory iSvyjjjg* 
of t^xes for communal purposes are aB of theip attempts to 
regulate the free play of competition. The East*would 
never support free competition a# such. She is devoted 
rt)*an ‘etjpcal standard by which sh* would direct com¬ 
petition ^nd raise its level from the mere biologicaf to 
a bio-sociological pfene. She aspires after an elevated 
type of competition w^ich would prevent the rise and. 
cumulative growtlfof sych evils as mu>t be c.'^Nenecd 
in the course «f a life’struggle in socicty.carried on in the 
mere physical*plartc. The West s^•ould try to put » stop to 
the outward symptoms of a disease. The East would work 
on theToots of the disease, and af h8r best g^event diseases 
altogether. A Ticalthy and eflicient body economic does 
not need any medicines like social legislation or a surgical 
operation’that socialism aspires to execute. Tha»West has 
her saving institutions, old a'{;e pensions and insurances, 
her building societies, etc., ^fhich mitigiVte the discomfiture 
sufferdU by thes Economically weak. In* the East the 
scfiemc of communal* Industry and economic life aims at 
Igreventing these evils. The West is now gradually coming 
, to learn that environmental improvefnent alone cannot 
cure certain evils. Universal education will not.end crime, 
neither ^iy the realisatibn of the highest hopes of the 
temperance and labour reformers, no» the gencral»adc^tion 
*of thg Christian religion. Hfredity creates certain evils, 
which tan never lie cured excepting by. fhc improvement 
of stock. In the meanwhile the defective ‘and criming 
classej should be,segregated in order that they may be 
eliminated and a better stopk replace4hem. Thatjias been 
the teaming of modern eugenics. 

Breakdown of Vloercive Legislation.—^The West would 
depend ^pon legislation whioh acts as the coercive authority.^ 
The Eatt would depend upon religiori and custom which is the 
same as social appeal, enforced and effective. The West 
vainly hflpes to effect the obiefl*by state control and regu- 
« lation of m&rriage?; in the l^st the object is attempted to 
be revised by the voluntary co-operation of social groups, 
the clan and the family, the c^ste and the brotherhood, 
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which* are; indeed, the more effectiverlevers,of eugenic 
reconstruction. 

The’hugenist's method of curing evils represents the correct 
attitude. •Legislation it not always effective, ^onjetipfe 
it does more harm tiian good. At best it does not remedy, 
eviS; it mitigates them. Legislation has been applied most 
freely as a remedial agency through th*e laws relating to the 
dnspec^on of factories, the limitatwn of the hours of labour, - 
the seeming of sanitary conditions, the adoption of the 
principles of individual arbitration, the es^ension of the 
liability* of employers fed' accidents to* their employees. 
Attempt has also been made to regulate the morals of the 
people in vagous directions, through the multitude of ‘ 
temperance laws, laws to regulate social evils, and a whole 
code of legislation. Law has worked in all these directions, 
and yet, tekipg al^ legislation as a whole, or any feature of it 
as a«concretc illustration, the social and economic difficulties 
have not been rcm«>vcd, and there has been no full solution 
of the problems sought to be solved by Iho fiats of sovereign 
authorities, and centralised organs of the state. 

The Gommunhl Method of Reform.—Depending not 
on legislation, but on social and moral traditions, the East. 
would prevent industrial evils by working on the conditions 
under which industry is carried’on. An iitipcovsment of 
racktl stefck py selectien of marriages would effect more that; 
the same effort in time and ^noney used to cure crinje and 
moral delinquenfy. Simildrly, the communal organisation 
pf industry would effect more than social efforts to mitigate 
the suffering caused by bad environmental conditkms of 
industry It is better and more.effective to elevate industry 
to a high level than to mitigate the evilStTf industry*at U low 
level. Communalism certainly uptaises industry to a high 
level.. Communalism would regulate compatition according 
to functional and ethiciil needs, and contract accordingAo the 
claims of the spirit and the personality. It would prevent 
the rise and cumulative gro^dh of uneasr^ed increihents and 
rents, and the consequent economic and Social dangers of an ■ 
inequitable distribution of wealth, by making the ownership 
,of ,the complex tools of, production collective. It would 
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establish an indusjtrial government, not centralijed'in its 
structure But democratic and federal, which would giv« 
each rank-and-file worker »share of the power'and manage¬ 
ment, and thus call out his individuality and Responsibi¬ 
lity in* tht home, the field, the wor^jshop and the civic 
or village council. The surplus of wealth production weuld 
be returned to each iabourer as a co-|harci; of a communal 
enterprise, and a part would be communised for purposes 
relating to education, relJgion and social recreatisjpJ^ othei 
than mere economic• needs. Communalism uplifts and 
ennobles industry to a pursuit aft^ vital and enduring values. 

Western Co-operation Disregards the Producer.— 
The oqjy attempts in the West AoAjducate and enlighten 
ihdustry are sec«i in such movements as co-dj)eration in the 
interests of producers and consumers, or schemes of profit- 
sharing. J3oth co-operation and profit-sharing attempt to 
distribute the fruits of labour more equithbly^nd establish 
a more harmonious relation between the prciducers and the 
consumers. Co-ojrcration is only a partial remedy for some 
of»the bad conditions .which are the inevitable accompani¬ 
ment of modern industry. It is only a half measure, bewusc 
Hre method is organised and made effeetive for consumers 
'^Imost entirely. Co-operation recognises the, combined 
interests of labour and capital in production, but it stultifies 
itself whenit offers no special advant^igcs to the prodiaccrs 
•The co-operative wholesale society in its transfections with 
the producers pays«thc lowest of compctRlion pi ices.. Thus 
the interests of the workmen as workmen are not respected 
As an atteiypt to replace the wages system or as a genera! 
schenft of social* regeneration, productive co-operation has 
been^attended witl^insigniBcant results in Europe and with 
almost complete failure ip the United States. , 

In th» commuijal system jdI industry of the East wc find 
the coBltnunit^ of consumers directing production. Th< 
comniunity as representing the general body of peopk 
regulates, production. But thb Interests of the producers 
arc not ignored. •J'he produces are not given low com¬ 
petitive wages, but a standard rate, determined according tc 
an extra-economic standard. The co-opierativc -society ir 
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tljp West* uses the weapons of competition and capitalism 
for its ends, regardlbss of the interests of tite produperg. 
The \forkman, unless he be a member of the co-operative 
store, sutlers the same, discomfiture as in the capitalistic 
system of industry., The East would strike at thf footli of 
capitalism by communalising the instruments of prpdpction, 
sharing profits .betwgen labourers and the community on 
.the basis of fair play and communising the surplus product. 

CoQnqjunaiism as Social Co-ordinatian.—The co¬ 
operative societjj is an association Which anybody is free to 
join or eot. In the case of the vijlage comnaonwealth, the 
occupational guild or workshop, class or brotherhood, every 
individual must acceptiht rights and obligations of associated , 
life both as a producer and as a consumer '■of values. The 
individual must work for the guild, the class, the community 
and the ^verse functional groups to which he belongs, and 
the jocial or§anisdtionmust‘be'such that social service and 
selfish service woujd be co-orcKnated without detriment to 
either. The cd-ordination of individualisrp and collettivism 
means the co-ordination of the vital ^linciplcs of competition 
and social service. • In each individual’s service society gains 
as he himself also gains, as also do his family and his ftmctiondl 
group. Communalism stands for a new self-intc'rcst of the 
individual who puts his family before himsel/, andJiis com- 
muirity before the family, because his share of what is done 
for him by ^hc community is of far more value to him than 
what he docs foh himself. ‘Communalishi stands fov a new 
co-partnershtp, in which fhe surplus of production is returned 
, to each individual to develop his indivi^ijalitand at the 
same tiipe'communiscd for rcligjous, social and educational 
ends to promote well-being both for tba individual aad for 
speiety—a co-partnership in all the complex yalues of life 
under the impulse not of an e.xternal auth^ority but of an 
“ internally imposed social or moral code. 



CHAPTER VI. 

• • 

THE FAILLniE 01? i::i:DiVIDUALISM AND SOCrACISlft 
(A GE^'EI^^1., .HISTORICAL AND COMPARATIVE 
RESUMl?) • 

. Civili8«tion the Common Proprt-ty of Humanity.— 

'1 he older view »f h«man history has been that it has been 
a single line of progress. European civilisation, according 
to this view, represents the last term of the series o^develop- 
■ ment, in which Chinese, Hiiidifor Arabic*culture reprggent 
the earlier steps. What matters if Chinese, Hindu or 
fslami# culture aqd ‘X)citty are swept away fftm the surface 
of*the earth if there skill remains European culture, which 
represents the culmination of human progress ! God has 
rtalised •Himself (Jnly in the developrtient of European 
(ivilisation'. European society represents the fulness of 
the idea^of the absolute—and, if that is preserved, human 
, history has no other idea to embody, • • 

This is the view of social evolution as expanded by 
Hegel* in his Phihsophy of iiiitory —^s is the basis 
of the prevailing conviction of thC sup>criorit> of Western 
to Eastern ^culture. Imperialism has found its support* 
from this, and the white man’s unregulated • economic 
cxplcytaMon of the,Jcss organised cultures and his trade 
activity in tfce outlying parts of the world, by methodj 
which arc a compound of bybaric force and civilised fraud, 
have jiRlified ttiemselves on this ground. 

It is not true that the European races embody all the 
ideals that cMlisa^ion implies.* Civilisation is not the 
.monopoly (A a pdtiicular race*. Civilisation is not racial 
and particularist: it is the common property of humanity 
open to all races in proportion to their respective aptitudes. 
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Gvili&atioB implies the harmonious sj^nthesis^ and incor- 
fwration of all the different *types of culture Jthat diffgrept 
races’* exhibit. In the developjnent of world-history each 
race has evolved a.distipct type of culture. No one typeof 
culture can give fi^l and permaneilt satisfactidii, and’ytt 
it Is impossible to combine in one particular, r^ce the' 
different types, togeyier: the aims and life-values are so 
, contradictory. Civilisation is like a parti-coloured garment 
which* csvers the nakedness and^ brutishness of humanity. 
Each of the maijy-coloured warp and weft threads is woven 
by thecevolution of a particular .race-consciousness. You 
snap one particular thread ; the whole garment loses its 
beauty. 'Vou force tfnd' cram one set of ideals, be they 
European, British or German: the garment ceases to be 
attractive. Each colour is complementary to the rest, 
and its ajisence mars the beauty of the whole. You suppress 
and obliterate one type of‘culture, and you remove some 
highly interesting and atttactive threads. You rend 
asunder the Vholc garment. Bdt “urdversal humanity 
must be clothed. The particular rhee will slowly re-evolve 
the type after a period of forced interference and substitution, 
and weave and rc^torc the thread in the centuriesTo come. 

The ideal of Universal Humanity is only pefrtially em¬ 
bodied in a particular race. A particulaj raeg, though 
potentially containing the completeness of the i_(leM, actually 
embodies a’few phases only. Thus _ there is no immutable 
superiority of ecip race to another, arid again there is no 
^immutable face-consciousness or unchanging racial type. 
Racial types are constantly though jlowly .changing in 
responsf to the environment, both physical and social. 
Amidst our diverse geograpliical, historical and (gocial 
conditions, each race, civilised or backward, is evolving 
its particular consciousness, unfolding a please of Universal 
"Humanity. This conetption supplies the real basis‘and the 
philosophy of the rights of all states, great and small, and 
the rights of all races, hdVanced or.backrVard-^-a far-off 
cry from modem imperialism, and the «'o-called superiority, 
of the Greek and Teutonic type to all other types of'culture 
and societv. , 
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In Europe the Gseat War was no conflict as regards ide^ 

)t civilisation in spite of what was repeatedljt and Ijjpdly 
proclaimed to the contrary. *Sorae said that it was a struggle 
petween autocracy and democratic institutions. To others 
t*H.^s a smuggle between a too exclusively male conception 
pf civiljs^ion and the demand of women to an increasmg 
ihare in its development. The economist Scmibart had said 
Ijat the struggle was bct\vcen the mercantile spirit agd the 
leroic spirit )• whilc*the philosopher Bergson, on tJjc uthCr 
land, found in^hc war"a momentous struggle between life 
md matter. l5ut the fact remains that no princljplcs of 
avalisation were fought out. 

Helleaism and Christianity.—fn the evolution of 
Western civilisatibn is a whole there stand out more especi- 
illy two distinct types of culture which have profoundly 
iffected al^ the Western countries. Thesij arc^reiPfe.sentcd 
irst by Hcllcni-sm and second by Christianity. The cenh-al 
tl^aractcristic of Hellenism is the idea of symmetry. Every- 
A’here ifaccomplishes a transformation from chaos to cosmos. 
Prom sensuous impresstons, fleeting and transient, it comes 
to a correlated and permanent conceptidn of the world. 
Jt"binds m*an within fhe firm structure of a ^osed community, 
:iiccks his fleeting impulses and makes him a part and parcel 
pf the Iifc,gf,the whole. The ideal of cosmos in outer and 
in inner life'hylps to create a powerful and joyouj cpdsteiftc. 

But the spirit of man does'not rest contented. Man 
doubts ahd fears—h*e cannot in "the long»fun accept this 
sensuous though joyful existence as the ideal life. He de¬ 
mands ^an c&hicai .^existence. Christianity satisfied this 
demand. Rejecting the ipimediate * human existence, 
i-'hristknify sought tirlcad man to the eternal life. A tre¬ 
mendous revolution ^'as actximplished. A great sensitiveness 
of feeling, a profound sympathy went hand in hand with a 
deep updhrstanding and an intense earnestness. 

But Christian idealism could not affect or purify the world. 
A new kin4*dom*was created—tfip Idngdom of infinite love 
wid sacrificc-l-but that was in the region of thought. The 
world of action remained imperfectly afietted. Christianity 
xpuld secure but little hold on thf social and industrial 
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Ke of th€ Christiaij peoples. Trade t»orality,is supposed 
o b^quite different from Cluistian morality, snd diplomacy 
poles asunder from the ten commandments. Christianity, 
ivhich rcfjected nlbre •r less the temporal life^ was itSelf 
rejected by the latfcr, and remained predominantly narrow 
and abstract, and cc:ised to be a vit^l and vitalisiag force 
in political anfl industrial life. 

Th« modern age is no longer satisfied with an ultrar 
transcendental mode of thoughts It is ben}; “Upon creating 
a new philosophy and a new rehgion. Man, tjrc master of his 
existerfee, the final culrnftiating product of the evolutionary 
process, endeavours ^o comjirchcnd life in all its complete¬ 
ness, acceptisg nothing on d priori grounds. Nex^'philoso¬ 
phies and new religions are already in tfic making. 

Gra‘C{>Komano-Gothic civilisation, by a process of evolu¬ 
tion, ha., tqjided, towards tjie establishment of social demo¬ 
cracy throughout Europe. The unity of political and social 
institutions ip Europe is represented by the ideal of social 
democracy. This ideal implies, iq the first place, lhat the 
life of the community is regulated according to the ends 
and ideals of tli}: masses ; and, secondly, that^ economic 
betterment is the governing end of lile. Europe has pre¬ 
served a characteristic unity as regards this iJeal, but k.s 
shpw-n also a characteristic disi?arity of mesnv^d methods 
for its fealisation. ‘ 

Greece gave democracy' to EuKipc, but in th^ Greek 
conceptionj dominate!} by the artistic sense, 'economic 
ends and activities had a low valuation. Christianity, 
concentrating itself towards the Kingdom of*God, i^’as still 
more unfavourable \o the economic ideal. *Roman civihsa- 
tion was at first characterised by a rigdfous simpliSitj'^nd by 
respect for the heroic virtues; But Im|x;riaf Rome, roUing 
,.in luxury and enjoyment, Scfeik into tht depths .of atheism 
and sensuaUty. The Roman law, with its cx'aggerated 
emphasis on private rigjft^ gave a wrong trend to European 
civilisation. Christianity, and the C^tian communistic 
ideal were entirely out of place in the sensual atmosphere. 
In the middle ages', the monasteries helped to maintain and 
develop the ideal of poverty and simpheity, and for a time 
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economic goods we« prized very low.. That wa*s the ag# 
of‘cathedral huilding, of the remarkable devdopmeiA of 
painting, sculpture and the fine arts, of the city-states, 
wifh^their sp many grea,t types of art ancf thought,’ even to 
yie culmin»tion and synthesis of both in*Dantc. , 

Rise«f*the Economic Ideal.—But this was not to last 
for long. Arts and manufactures, confhiercS and banking 
develop, and this first in* the many cities and spates of 
Italy and therft(i throughput Europe. The ideal of economic 
betterment wasjilready visible at the time*of the Renais¬ 
sance. Then followed the explorations ; and the discoVeries, 
chiefly of the precious metals, ip Jhe new hemisphere. 
Coupled ^ith the rise of the national economy as opposed 
to the cosmopolitan, gave birth to a new statecraft in Spain. 
In the seventeenth century its prcdominence was marked 
in the mercantile policy adopted by the state «in Trance, 
and the whole of Europe waspaturated with the econoiflic 
id«al when Adam Smith, considered economic success the 
end,of civilised life«.nd declared the effort towards a higher 
standard of living to bc*the motive force of all movement, 
even in science, art,,education and religiop. 

. The predominance of the economic ideal is above all 
supported by the development of an elaborate and over- 
technical o.'wlisation, and a lense-born art and a utilitar^ 
tjiics each in its turn nowlends its aid, ahd this pr«dominant 
ideal, tj>e outcome of,a slow'process of historic evolution, is 
accepted uniformly throughout hfurppe. ’ 

What Croce calls “ economicita ’’ would characterise 
the genial fcftm sf «the practical life of Europe, and this 
stands for a mode of thought,entirely opposed to that re- 
presenfed *by ChristiShity. The French Revolution, with 
its ideals ^of fciberty, Eqdality and Fraternity, aimed to ‘ 
establish tl»e principle that dll men ,are free and equal; • 
out of trie combination of this principle of equality, with 
the ideal of ecopomic betterment ps the end of life, arose 
socialism. Social democracy, the inheritance of Europe 
from the Revolution* guided by •the economic ideal, gave 
birth to socialistic aims and methods.' Not Christianity 
but the ideals'of sodalisia and sockd denlocracy represent 
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* themseR'^ by revealing the vices and wrongs of society, 

tilth the object not*of curieg them, but of wkkmg spcfgty 
apfSIkr riditulovs in its own »yes. Surely a decadent art 
this, the art of a, Bernard Shaw, a Daudet or a Flaubgrt, 
where the artist cgiphasises the difference between hifaself 
and the common crowd, and even feels pleasure from itt 
contemplation^ when he is so vainly, self-conscious and no 
longer under the influence of inner relationships and necessi¬ 
ties. • Even religion keeps itself 'aloof from t^e work-a-day 
world and goes under the name* of mystic^m. 
Apqtheosls'of the State.—In Europe; again, we find 
he other side of th(' shield. An exaggerated expression 
i given to the ideal af order. The English R^volutiop 
f 1688 m.aAed the first rise of the tjdc*of individualism ; 
he French Revolution may be regarded as its climax. The 
'ranco-Prussian War similarly marked the first.rise of the 
idc of collectivism ; the recent war may be regarded as the 
limax of collectivism. Thc«line of philosophical tradition 
n Germanv has been consistent in elsvating the state to be 
he chief vehicle of civilised work.’, Spinoza wished to have 
non swear not hv God, but by the welfare of their country. 
Fichte wrote : "The gradual interpenotration of<hc citizen 
ay the state is the political characteristic of cnir age. '^e ' 
lo indeed desire freedom, and, we ought to desire it; but 
:r«c frfcdom can bg obtained only by means o^the highest 
abediencc’to law," ,\ccoKling to Sclielling'also the stSie 
IS the organised commujiity was .an*end in itself.' About 
him Treitschke wrotet "The completed world of history 
was found by him in the state, the grjat worjr of art which 
lifted high above tjic individual will was an end In itself, 
realisi'ng the harmoin- of necessity and fj-ecdom in tie eternal 
life of reality.” But it was Jlcgel’s philosophy which 
developed the state to its fullest jjcrfcctiijn. Heg«l had lived 
thfough the French •Itevohition and ha^ conic? 4 o realise 
the grawty of the crimes committed in the name of liberty. 
The political situation in Germany also needed the teaching 
like that of Macchiavelli i^’ltaly. Thcgfloly Roman Empire 
of German name was a mere abstraction. The province 
West of the Rhine were lost to Germany, 'the disasters at 
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HohenJinden and Marengo were still‘fresh in ewyijody’s 
memoiy. The pefly Germai^ states .were constantly irf- 
tngiSng with'one another apd the Peace of Luneville siifved 
to stereotype misrule and disorder. There was (he practical 
necessity of vindicating.the claims of one‘state, viz!, Prussia, 
to be suf)reme. These historical conditions explain /he 
exaggelafed expressyin which Hegel gave to his idea of 
the greatness of the state. The stated according to Hegel, 
iS the realisation of. concfete freedom, " the \ntal .uaion of 
the particular«jnterests ol its members with the relarive‘ly 
universal aims of man as man.^’ Again^ " The strength 
of a country lies solely in Ihc way its parts arc by reasonable 
combination made a single politi(#al^orce, enabling every¬ 
thing to be used fof common defence.” TIk- state recog¬ 
nises no definite authority but its own—its prerogatives are 
the same ^s those of the sovereign Leviathan, but the basis 
of authority is that of the platonic kin{?-no* mlfi-e brute 
force,but “ the sublimeforce,of great men”—whom pebple 
gladly rf;all their lord and obey against* thck-will—who is 
th«ir god. Thus \he s^ete is no ” mortal god ” as Hobbes 
says, but in truth an immortal god. “ Qod is the national 
head and the national life : in him all individuals have their 
'differences, rendered indifferent. Such an ethical life is 
*bsolute truth, absolute culture, absolute disinterestedness 
it is, and'Ilfnmediatcly, the divine, absolute, rcal,^ exi^fing 
»nd being, under no veil.” , • 

Thas^he state is Ihcf " eterna^ and necessary realisation 
of the spirit of man ” : it is ” a condition 6f the. best kind of 
individual action.” Hegel did not agree with the bureau-* 
cratic View ftiat thfe state is a machine with a single spring 
w’hich se|s in motion all the'Jcst of the machinery. ‘ Lifeless 
and wooden routine he hated. Indeed, Hegel s philosophy 
not only, developed the state to its fullest perfection, bul 
also at,the sarfte time ma 3 e the most of the individual; 
HegeT limited the state duties thus ; " Everything which 
is not dicectlyw required to organise and maintain the force 
for giving security..without and'within must be left by the 
* central government to the frce&om of the citizen, for this 
freedom is i^lf sacred." 
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^ Decay 9f Idealism in Germany.— Lord Haldane once 
rAijaikcd that Hegrf’s theory of political obligation is fit 
the^ot of 311 that is best and. noblest in German political 
life of to-day. Bi^t in the hands of later philosophers and 
theorists Hegel’s pljilosophy was semght to defetid the(Jries 
and actions with which the great pliilosopher had no* 
sympathy. H^gel said that the uniSn of duty and right 
is one of the most important characteristics of the state, 
aqd crtisfitiites its inner strength.* Theindividyal, in accom¬ 
plishing his duty, finds self-satisfaction, 'fhus, from his 
rclatioi^to the state, thert springs a right, sol hat the public 
affair becomes his own affair. It is this union of duty 
with interest, which in dlcgel's view is the indispensable, 
minimum essAitial to a state. Itisthe busisof that organised 
strength, the central and united force, on which the true 
state edifice rests. But “ a gospel of duty, separated 
from empiridil pifrposes and»rcsults tends to gag intelligence. 

It substitutes for the work of reason displayed in a wide 
and distributed sun’ey of conse(|U(*ncoa an inner coascious- 
ncss, empty of ccintent, which clothek.with the form of ratton- 
ality the demands of existing social authorities." Thus 
Hegel s theory of* political obligation same to justify the 
autocratic dem.ands of the Piussian bureaucraejT Idealisin' ' 
in Germany was gradually obscu/ed by the growth of mater- 
ialiipn 9nd mililari.sm. After Ilegel th^ mStaphysical 
matcrialisnf of Fuerbach ludd its sway. Karl Marx anb' 
Engels gave an economic interpretation of histtrif. and 
helped to swell tne tide of realism and materialism which 
was already rising high as a result of tl\e ovcr-tcchnic civil¬ 
isation in Germany. .The growing industrlalkm of Germany 
helped to promote the materialistic tcodcncies. A Gfrman 
writer observes; ■' When a great part .of tjre population 
changed their abode from the (arming country to Hie indus- 
t.Sal*centrcs of great cities, all the old convictio'he of the 
household, its religion, its morality, remained fiehind, 
or during the subsequent migrations,^ perished altogether. 
\N’hat happened in the period from i87Q^i890n\as that the 
people first of all lost contact with the old ecclesiastical 
point of laew.'’ The break-up of the family an the x-illage 
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ind consequent cojkpse of Christian family disoiplinC went 
in han^ with Biblical criticism hnd the growine^is- 
jelief in Christianity and Christian ethics. iiCbove all, the 
-ke of Prussia to sudden greatness, ^y the aid of sheer brute 
an<J*Macchiavellfan methods in politics, was itself a 
jhenojnqpon that was upjjermost in men's minds and s'l^ept 
iway the lingering tfaces of the former id^lism. Windel- 
oand well said ; “ The a^e of Bismarck produced no great 
poetry and J10 adequate,philosophy." * , • 

The Gerr^n Socialistic State. —\^e have already 
:raced the banbful effects.of an immoral individualism. The 
jvils of a crass collectivism are no less manifest. " Seldom 
aas th»life of the individual been*so*regulate^ by the state 
for its own pur|>3sc5 as it is in recent times." Bureaucracy, 
A'ith its steam-roller of dull routine and uniformity, is now 
lending to brush aside all individual peculiarities a«d differ- 
mces. State socialism, with at! the vexatious*interferences 
it implies, disciplines the whole nation as^n armed battalion, 
fhe state bccomej the atl-powerful social group. Individual 
li\^es are counted mor«*or less as mere parts of a military- 
industrial machine. All other social groupings and organisa¬ 
tions artf made sulfeervient to the ends find interests of the 
State. • 

Such have been the exce.s«es of the doctrine of collectivism. 
It has tended to reduce the citizen t« a mere wheel o^the 
“ocial machinery, movjng as Ac latter bids. Vhe training 
of th? eitizen for the purposes of the aggressive state has 
tended to become the goal of education. Art aims at 
subserving ihe .pvtposes of society. Ethics inculcates 
the cultivation of heroic virtues on which the haJion can 
rely rfor» military achievements, while science endeavours 
to invent and discover the methods and processes conducive 
to induscrial aiylt military officiency. ^ 

Two* 1 Yp®* of European Thought. —Modem EuropealT 
thought is divided into two broad streams. There is the 
type of thought in. which the. fhdividual appears as the 
representative of hn inner infinity as compared with all 
outward limitations. It is, of course, not the individual 
of immediate existence, as the hedonist and the utpitafian. 
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• « 

c^ncekrcJ Ijim to be : for he is neither independent nor self- 

co^aincd. Fichte, for exaijaple, conceived ttfat the ego 
alon^'as reM and the world w*is an idea, a inanifesta\ion 
of the ego. Scheljing answered in a different tune. Tlje 
world is real, but i^s essence is the ego, the self witWi*. 
Hepe we have an attitude that stands for the greatest* 
possible advanejment of all that is individual in civilisation. 
But the individualism is apt to merge into subjectivism. 
The intlividual comes to depend riot on. the spiritual world 
but on his own immediate existence. .* 

• 9 

Thus, there arises aipther attitude. The individual 
abandons himself in the world. lipinoza conceived of the 
over-soul. The ego in ftpinoza was absolutely qijjescent. 
Hegel's systefli of philosophy is the best* embodiment of' 
this attitude. The world is the realisation of the Idea in 
Hegel. The history of rivilkition is the evolution of the 
Idea. Hegel^syjflem of thought, spreading beyond its limits, 
has exercised a profound influence on modern European 
life. In the midst of the cares and .peiplexities mert, 
and the rise and fall of races, t he con Vjption'has gained ground 
that after all civilisation is slowly advancing, and the life 
and labour of meipwho work for it havo»a deep significance. 
Civ'ilLsation grows. The old gives place to the new. Races" * 
grow and decay. Leaves fade apd wither, but the tree lives 
thrsugh.all time. Iq the eternal spring of worlcPCife civilisa¬ 
tion is eve:* green, ever blossoming forth fresh" flowers. ‘ ' 
But this systgiii, however attractivc»it may look,‘is not 
^acceptable. •HI am borne away like a wisp of straw by 
the irre.sistible life-stream of the world^ what do 1 create ? 
Where _is-the joy of, my creation ? I sacrifice mys&f. Of 
what significance is my sacrifict'if its eq^l is unkno\v: tj me ? 

If I cannot establish an inner .relatii^iship between me 
and civilisation, civilisation is^of no significance to me and 
a mere puppet,*devoid of life and'soul. *, 

In the elaborate and over-technic civilisation of Europe 
man is reduced to a wbed in the complicated .system of 
social machinery. He spife round an 4 pround«and finds no 
rest. He does not know why he moves. It is not his affair,' 
and his joy. He feels how insignificant, how powerless he is. 
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Biological Phyosophy Rescued from Pessfntiam )>y* 
pefgson.—-^he teaching of •modern biology has em^a- 
sised man’s insignificance‘and his pwwerlessness. l^ture 
creates and perfects a type of life jfter an age-lopg process, 
»hftn it cjBates anotheftype : and the latter kills the former. 
The spejies which has worked and sacrificed so much iif the 
struggle for life andoome out victoriqjis ha^ no other object 
but to live. The struggle for existence is so relentless, that 
there is norsbject «f life,save and except preservatibjjjuom 
death. Man,*the climax of the evolutjpnary process, is 
entirely dependent for,his bodily structure and mental 
endowment on heredity and the environment. Man has 
no independent existence! The development of life is 
nothing but maintenance in the struggle for survival. 
There is no such thing as the good in itself. The true can 
exist so far only, as it is fitted for assisting in the prgfiervation 
of life. Such a conception as d whole wa? bddhd to cr^te a 
widespread pcissimism. Mart is bound down to mere nature, 
his labour and, struggle have no other bbject but the 
pf eservation of life, of physical existence. He merely accom¬ 
plishes with more complicated means* what plants and 
animals*achieve iit simple and easy fashfon. Huxley boldly 
asserted that the ethical process supersedes the cosmic 
process, but he could notrf;tem the tide of materialism and 
pessimism. 

The secret of the profound influence which Bergson is 
to-d^ya;xercising Oh European thought isjthat he has rescued 
modern philosophy from the corlcepts of the mechanic^ 
theoiv of eyolutjoji. The mechanical doctrine of evolution 
denie* that there is an inner impuls*, a development from 
within and from tha whole.*’ To Bergson, on the other hand, 
life is cssentially«a process of creative evolution. If cop- 
sciousnsss be picrged in t^e stream of life, the c onflict 
between the ethical and the cosmi<? process which troiiHItd 
Huxley so much is at an end, and the secret of life is dis- 
cov'ered.* Ethical paanifestatibrf becomes in Bergson an 
adjunct of “the movement by i^ich life is transmitted. In 
Bergson’s ecstatic vision, ’’ Sometimes in a fleeting vision 
the invisible breath that bears aU living being-onward is 
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materialised before our eyes. We have ^hese s]udden illu- 
miiivions befpre certain form* of maternal love so striking! 
so touching in most animals, observable too in the solicitude 
of the plant for its seetf. This love in which some havt 
seen the great mystery of life may ra'ther, perhaps; disclosS 
to us life’s secret. It shows us each generation cbending 
over the generation tnjollow. It enables us to perceive by a 
sudden glimpse that a living being is above all a place oi 
parage, .Ind that the essential thiijg in life is the movement 
by which life is transmitted.” • 

Problems of Western Mechanical Civilisation.— 
Again do we find the individual losing his independence 
and merged inthc uni?’ei^al: not in the universal Idea, as 
in Hegel, but in the universal flux. In*thc*West, either we 
hav'e the doctrine of over-soul, f)r we hav'e sensationalism or 
hedonist*, eiUier Jhe gospel of duty, of the absolute and 
categorical imperative, or utilitarianism. Either Christian¬ 
ity, transcendental ^ind absolutely rejecting the world, or 
positivism and humamtarianism. EitHer^an grow 5 inde¬ 
pendent and separates himself from civilisation, or civilisation 
reduces him to a* mere means. Either individualism or 
eollccti\ism. Either the natural rights of men, or tfic divine 
right of the state. Either Bolshevism and Syndicalism, the. 
disintegration of the state and* society into gajups and 
unitf, or thp tremendous power and strength (jf Ihe state, 
regarded as " earthly yet dMne,” and the levelling down 
of individual pecdiliarities :rtid repression of genius. * fiither 
4 he solitary’greatness o’f supr-rmcn, or the dead-level of 
mediocrity. Individualism in philosophy Jias «nerge^ into 
subjectivism. In soefal life it l^is meant a litence that has 
disturlx'd the social eipiilibrium. and in the cconomi(?field the 
eocploitation of the weak by the strong that i*thc problem 
of pn'blems. Collectivism in philosophy h»s manufactured 
a gospel of duty, empty’of content and dcifjing the hoisting 
social authorities : in social life it has meant a semi-military 
bureaucracy, and in econo’njics will imply the regulation of 
industry and reduction of the labourers "ft) cogs bf a machine 
for supporting and bolstering the selfish interests of classes 

an4 races.’ In more recent times the introductidh of women’s 

• . • 
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labour on j. vast scale, the Military Service Act, the Nhtiollaf 
^uvdce Act, the great steps already taken ii^ the dijprfion 
of state-socialism, the fixing of prices and wages in some 
eases, the limitation of output in othersfCompuLsory arbitra¬ 
tion, thejntroduction of a large national scheme of education 
—th^ecire the salient features of collectivism that have*con- 
fronted the WesterR civilisation. , • 

Such are the inevitabjp antitheses and conflicts in a mere 
mechanicabcivilisation, cmd in a mere mcchanic&l s<>eiety. 
Whether the’Westerner is an individualist or a collectivist, 
society to him is a vast, machine, and the bonds rtiat bind 
individuals to it are mechanical. 

Th^conflicting problems of incKvfdual anc^ social civilisa¬ 
tion can be solved only with the help of an inner vision. 
Only a spiritual consciousness can solve what have hitherto 
been the insoluble problems of a merely mechanical culture. 

And India can certainly supply that inner vision and. that 
spiritual consciousness. * , ^ 

Tht Solution,Ollei'ed by India.—For in the synthetic 
i(Ieal, that the East strives after, man would realise that he 
takes part in the work of civilisation* not for alien and 
^ 'unknow^ ends, leS away by the current of life which he 
• cannot resist, but rather to realise his own purpose. He 
would ei{gn control and ‘direct history and society from 
a consciousness of ends and ideals which he gains ^rom 
•spiritual life. Man stands betwixt the two worlds, the 
tempoibl and the spiritual. The spiritual World is indepen¬ 
dent ; it is the true, the good and the beautifiil. In India 
man ^is grounded in dn unchanging spiritual world, and from 
this world he’would disco\;er the influences that move and 
direet. ‘Evolution^nd history would become to his wion 
realisations af his purposes, processes of his " becoming. He 
would express If spspiritual sdf in and through human h^^jy* 
and Q\fllisation would become in a rlial sense his handiwork. 
Then he would find that he cannot accept the world of imme¬ 
diate existence as real, and ye{df® must reahse his spiritual 
. freedom uifder the'restrictions*of this immediate existence. 
Not denying the temporal world, as the Christian would, 
he would live his spiritual life in the crude add. soijlless 
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existence offered herq. This involves ethical effort. Man 
striW It incomes his duty to rise above his immediate 
existence, to conquer the materia*! aspects of the world so as 
to bring them into ^ubje«tion to the ^irit. Art arises frgih 
the ^conflict between ^he inward and the outward existence. 
Art gives expression to the inward, raises the outwavdabove 
its crudity and ugliness, and thus effects an integration of life. 

Ideajs India Rejects. SociaV life and institutions as 
well a»e regulated by concepts derived from thg Independent 
spiritual world within. India would reject th^ideal of social 
democracy because it is gdilty of an exaggerated emphasis 
of the merely sensuou^ man. She would not accept the 
economic ideal as the governing end of hfe because it exagr 
gerates the importance of the merely ^ysical wants, and 
further because it calculates everything in terms of utility and 
power, and rejpfortcs the c.onjpctitive view of things. India 
would reject individualism which abandons inner necessities 
and relationships: end she would^reject collectivism and 
state-socialism which repre.ss individuality and hamper the 
originality of creative genius. ’ 

The Commun'^ Vision of India. —Jpdia stands for 
communalism. The basis and suppSrt of rommunalism as 
a social framework and a social ideal is her profound and> 
conscious realisation of a cosmifc humanisns, acaording to 
whidn the individual governs all his subjective and*objective, 
experiences in terms of the one and all-sufficient relation with 
God as manifest In the pulsating life of nature and human¬ 
ity. His relation to society is governed by his vision of the 
infinite in all finite things, of the OnVin-tht-Many and 
the Many-in-the-One, through wliich he realises that society is 
the larger soul and the more compelling personalify before 
which all his subjectivism fades into insigfiificaiice. To him 
socjiity is God made manifest. The absolute, Working' through 
time and history, has this mediate existence. Society! ■ That 
which is substantially unchangeable manifests itself in the 
human sphere, and bMome'saubject to the,conditions of time 
and history. Every service to society, tkhich is* the infinite 
made finite, is a step in the realisation of the infinite. And 
Ihe infinite is thereal self. ,Thc state wouldnot regarded as 
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omnipotent on d priori grounds, and dictates'would n^t 
teinvested with any dpriorimox^ validity. The state wduld 
be looked upon as one of th*e groups to which an individual 
Wlijngs. Jhe dictate of the state would claim obedience only 
,vvhien it is*ethically Wgher than that of iti possible opponepts, 
the othe» communal ^oups of which the citizen is also a 
member. When conflict arises he wouW make his choice on 
.moral grounds. Society* and communal groups .which 
spring from’ivatural and»spiritu;il relationships would"chll 
forth the ob^ience of man. And mart obcjdng them 
would realise that he is* obeying his real self, an8 not a 
far-off teleological god or an idea^or a " servile state,” 
the deSfcendant ^of a conqueror who dcmant^ subjection. 
Communal groups' would give private personality the 
most independent development, while at the same time 
reduce thfe element into substantial unit^- wi^r arttl make 
it a means for the realisation of the social personality. 
Each of the communal^groups would tiius ^lid the fullest 
dcyelopment of chiiract(ir. The only sure and right develop¬ 
ment of the state would be that represented by a ring 
of free communal^groups, autonomous .and integral parts 
.of a common body politic, united by ties of mutual 
obligation, not for aggressive expansion and exploitation, 
but for the creation and tlistribution of all that is grgat 
fn a spiritual civilisation, and the corresponding enrichment 
of individual and social personality. Each of these semi- 
indejrentlent communal bodies havjng pai^iculate jurisdic¬ 
tion would participate in the sovereignty, and the origin and'' 
validity of ISws wohid rest not on the fiats of a pentralised 
organ, but on fhe system of social and moral traditions that 
arise\)ut*of a volunfary co-operation of these bodies. Such 
laws would be recognised and ratified by the state which 
would bq the wAChman and^he warjl, and which woulddieil? 
towards maintaining the traditions for each of the infinite 
organs wbethei; in the forms of ecopomic, indastrial, religious 
or other association?. The stale in the West has become 
too much the descefidant of the*invader and conqueror who 
levies and gets tribute rather than the development of the 
village conudunity or the free dty. The liberties of peoples. 
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v^ere teted from unwilling rulers by bittSr civil v^rs and 
sth-'Tgles. In the East politkal freedom was Ifiult upon the 
basis of village republics, and communal groups and rights 
and liberties were established byan unwrittenlawandaconsii- 
tution which was a 4ree gift of the intellectuals to^hepeSple 
designed to enable them to share according to their capacity in * 
the common spirituai and material inheritance. In politics, 
communalism would stand for tlje ideal of co-operation qf, 
state aitd nations, not the ambUion and a^gfression of a 
jingoistic imperialism; not for the ideal of a gradually increas¬ 
ing buitaucracy with grachially enlarging powers of keeping 
the people in order, inspecting and regulating the details 
of life, but oi an cnU|httned community, increasingly able 
to regulate their own affairs by co-opera^iori in various fields. 
Such a community would not be led away by conventional 
cducatian and machine-made politics to scorn the needs and 
interests of tfie small village, bfit would actively participate 
in the administratign of their oV n villages, cities and districts 
in a people's state, communal in its*k)\Ccri;tratificati(1ns,and 
democratic and federal in its organisation, which would main¬ 
tain the primary'value of direct political activities in com¬ 
munal bodies and Veal assemblies developing inde^endentfy 
of and parallel to the central governing organisation, and 
which, at the same time, would •give more attention to the 
larger spiritual life outside the state and thenatiort, and more 
scope to the individual throVigh whom alone the larger life 
can be attained.* .Communalism would stand for a 'spiritual 
,,and organic conception o'f society, not a human and mechani¬ 
cal conception. The family and ’guild, the industrial 
and other'functional^oupis, the spiritual brtitherhood and 
the village community are associationste-which the mdividual 
would l)c tied by organic and spiritual 'bonds. All these, 
as well as the state, would be necessary and cot accidental for 
him in order to satisfy “his multiform desires in a ci'rtljsation 
that is not material but raised to spiritual. Clans, castes, 
guilds, village unions arfd.'states haw their special gods 
and goddesses; and in thegicriodical fasts and festivals the 
brotherhood would meet in a confluent outpouring of con- 
crefe religious emotion. India would believe in monotheism. 
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but true monothelOT derives an inner strength .and «ati» ' 
fjjctipn frorfi pantheism and pluralism. India would »t 
believe in state socialism and state organisatidh along one 
ling, hut she would find strength in ^he voluntary co-opera- 
tian’of countless social groups dirccting,the development of 
Individual and social personality along every field of indivi¬ 
dual and social end«avour. India wpuld .believe in the 
Man-in-God and yet she would draw inspiration from the 
tiod-in-Man., She would ^believe in supermen, gi*edt^ud 
deep souls whoVrganise themselves in sangffps or communal 
brotherhoods to serve society, and for whose sake ive can 
hold fast our faith in man. “ Live dangerously,” “ spare 
.not thy, neighbour,”—not these, hul* “ live and let live,” 

" lovo thy neighfcour as thyself,” would be the mottoes of 
their life. In the superman, human weaknesses and frailties 
would be rendered strength and power. Out of an al^ndant 
•love and a deep sympathy, -paih and nect'ssitf, ignorapee 
and weakness would be removed, and all would grow 
inlo gieatness and • g( 5 odness. As in iifdividual, so 
in sr>cial life—not a pasisitic financialism and imperialism, 
not coercion and exploitation of the weak by the strong, 
b«t mutual help anS support, the strong giving strength to 
die weak, and the weak finding strength in the strong, in a 
co-operation of classes and rapes proclaiming and maintaining 
peace and ^odwill on earth. That is Ipdia’s cult, her faith 
atid her vision in the world of lust and hate, uj?set by the 
conflief af classes and the wars, of nati^as in an erring 
cirilisation. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

* 

C( 5 mmunalism and economic theory. 

. « 

WiiAT light docs communalism tljrow upon 'modem econo¬ 
mics ? To which ideal arc we tending ? These are the 
broad questions whiA “now force themselves upon our 
attention. ' 

Economic Problems Solved by Communalism.— 
Commuealism is based on the belief that society possesses 
a uoityand fife ol its own, to the furtherance of which each 
individual or class {ontributcsln the pursuance of particular 
interests. The sacrifices each indiVidtal, is called upon to 
make for society and class are not encroachments upon but 
enlargements of his personality. Communalism would avoid 
class struggles or* the ronfiicts belwetlh individual rights 
and social duties. Individual liberty is duly ftiaintained 
and yet individual needs arc subordinated t^ social welfare. 
Sodetyis the higher Jife in relation to which in^tvidual act 
or life is regulated. The cofttrolling.eonsiderations in every 
act or policy aio, social not individual in their character. 
Jlivery act oV policy is j'udged with reference to society, and 
not the individual. Communalisirr ivquld ./disclaim the 
hedonistic psychology and individualistic ethics on^which 
Western economics has its basis, and thus solve mknyiof the 
conflicting problems and controtiersies in economics which 
have been raging in the West, for a long -time. The West, 
with its absolute ideas'of individual liberty derived from an 
individualistic ethics, interferes with rights of property when 
there is a convincing and^iprefragable evidence of the neces¬ 
sity of such interference. ."I'his makes" fcvery Such interfer¬ 
ence the subject of controversy. Communalism emphasises 
thg rights of society and finds social utility as "the sole jusli- 
•' 76 
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fication of ijrivate property. It is not » problem* of 
feremce ” her^ but of social si rvfce; there is no false antitHeSs 
between man and the state* no bolstering up of the rights 
of man. ^ommunalisnj does not rCco^se absolflte rights 
land, ^he cultivator in the village community cannot 
do what *ie pleases yith the land he holds in possession. 
The land is distributed into parcels fof separate enjo5’ment, 
but it belongs in theory* to the whole community* The 
cultivator cahaot use or tfansfer the land in a way likel^lo 
injure the corjmunity which has the po^■cr to prohibit 
transfer absolutely or laj^ down restrictions as to tTie pur¬ 
poses for which such transfer may^b<; effected. This regu- 
•lajed system of prjivate property, where property is separately 
cultivated and enjoyed, and yet is owned and operated on 
communal principles, and not for private profit at the expense 
of society, is superior to any^land nationalisatiMi plfTn. At 
the same time it ensures tl^t fixity of tenure whicK is 
essential for improvement, the encouragmeni of thrift and 
industry, as well sb Ae •development of personality. The 
communal ideal of property would set at rejt all the conflict- 
injT claims^of individyalism andsocialism in^he economic field. 

. Communalism Raises the Plane of Mankind.—The 
best argument for socialism is that conscious co-operation 
leads to th^development of*better types of manhood. But 
socialism the state seeks to replace industrial oompctition 
by th(j exercise of ^oercivc authority through a bureau¬ 
cratic organisation that discourages indit'i’dual, function- 
ing by standardising social function, and thus tends to 
stop, iadividd&l varrations in the species. Communalism 
seeks the same end by the cio-operation of free and inde¬ 
pendent sdcial groups'*which regulate industrial competition 
and set men ffee to compete in science, in art, in learning, 
in nobler, and ^eper living. Coq;ipetition is accoad.- 
ingly raised from a hteral struggle for existence in the 
biological jdane^o subtler and finer^competition in the etho- 
wiological plane, ^ere the literal struggle for existence 
^ replaced by an endeavour after Veil-being which continues 
in a subtler, more rational and more humane fprm the 
automatic singling and sifting,which goes on in natufe. 
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fhis ideal'if realised, would fulfil the best psyqhical cond 
tioVs of hunjan progress in the new biology. fMan, in coi 
trast with other creatures, deve'iops around him an external 
heritage,‘a social*frarr.cwork of customs and traditiot.s, 
of,laws and institdtions, of literature and art'.by whidJi^ 
results almost equivalent to the organic transrpisfion of 
certain kinds ■of modifications may be brought about: 
" The jiistory of human progress has been mainly the history 
of than's higher educability, the products o^ which he has 
projected on to ^lis environment. This edueabiUty remains 
on the Average what it \ftts a dozen generations ago ; but 
the thought-woven tapestry of his surroundings is refashioned 
and improvefl by each succeeding generation.” Aiv elastic 
caste system provided the favourable s6cial environment by 
which the selection of the fittest in every vocation in life 
was carried, out. The above throws a new light on the 
significance of caste, and the traditional and customary social 
values in Intjia ar determining social rank or gradation. 
The economic stratification as irnplied, by commfinalism 
would solve many of the insoluble prtiblcms of individualism 
and socialism in'the field of economics. 

Caste or Trade Union.—^The communal theory of wages 
similarly would set at rest the labour controversy in the 
West. In India the industrial easte perforins the functions 
of the trade union. *It insures the members ag^iiftt accident, 
or death. It is a benefit Society as well as an industri^ 
school. It educates apprentices. Like the trade union 
•• the caste standardises conditions of work and labour. But 
the trade union tends to become a cldseriorporation, luting 
the number of apprentices and thus restricting the output. 
It objects to the introduction of new machinery* and new 
■methods. The labour controversy cannOt be.solved by the 
jjfint of view of the labour union alone; t- The ri|;ht of the 
in^vidual labourer is not all-sufficient. The individual has 
the right to work, but he has no right to work under condi¬ 
tions which are detrimen^l to the interest's of Ahe group, 
overtaxing the energies and scaling dow-n the Temuneration, 
of the average labourer. On the other hand, the group 
, should not act as a closed body. It shouid offer equ^ 
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benefits to Jhe unf«rtunate and the peculiarly gifted & we!l 
ae t» the conamon run of laboifrers. Caste ought not trf'be 
a close corporation. Its atm had been to enlist heredity 
iir the selection of artistic and mai*ual skill, but st proved 
ifteftectiva*; first, because the inheritaribe of acquired agti- 
tudes iii tfiis direction is extremely doubtful by this method ; 
secondly, because it led to a divorce between the interests 
qf art and industry and tlvjse of the cultuflil and personality 
groups ; and, ^thirdly, besause the process of selectioie*»fas 
not constant!^ maintained from generation to generation, 
which alone could .secure ihe requisite fluidity and dbnstant 
adaptation of aptitudes to work. 

Apprenticeship.—The caste afso*seeks tcs provide for 
an admirably vifali^d teaching of apprentices from a very 
early age. It thus seeks to ensure a high standard of life 
and to prevent degradation of Jabour. Djjes ^jot the caste 
'organisation, with its rules'reflating apprenticeship end 
t|je nature and conditions of work and. labqpr, and being 
constaiftly recruited frop workmen having the same milieu, 
life’interests and aptiftides, avoid the evil tendencies of 
unions while achieving the same object^? 
^'Wage*Problemr—The trade union has emphasised the 
eost theorj^of wages, but that is only a partial explanation 
of the wagq problem. In tfie West the opposition between 
.the cost ttteqry and the productivity theory of ;vages r&ts 
on the failure to discern.their soJial basis. In communalksm 
the valdfe of labour* is recognised as depchding upon the 
social service it renders. The cost theory restated in terms 
of the^standard of IMe'and of comfort theory and the pro¬ 
ductivity theofy thus becopies supplementary, but it is 
the stundard of life determined by public opinion according 
to an ethical standard or# which the ultimate explanation? 
of wages is to "leM found in the communal scheme. 
may be Expressed in terms of produefivity, but the positive 
force is the ethical standard. The ethical standard or 
" fair wagfe " system requires Jiie maintenance of a high 
.standard of ^ork a^ essential to its success. A high pro¬ 
ductivity is ensured by the caste regulations and the com¬ 
munal contred of pioduction in India. 
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' Valaei-^Similarly the opposition i^tween the cost 
thi^ry and the utility theojy of value rests ^n the fajluj^ 
to discern its social basis which has led to much pointless 
controver,sy in the W^-st. Value is essentially a sockl 
conception. The marginal cost 'around whft;h vatuBs 
grjvitatc is not individual coat, but social cost. Jhj value* 
of a commodity is 4ne not to the latfoiir of the individual 
who has made it, but to the soci^ service which it is goin^ 
to..renSd-, i.e., to the social sacrjfice which it is going to 
save. When wg say that individual costtof production 
fixes vaiue, we really mean that it c.xpresses'the value that 
is fixed by social forces as a whole. Similarly, in exchange, 
the equilibrium is nof Udween the pain and the pleasure, 
of the individual, but between the pain and pleasure of the 
groups. This implies a restatement of the fundamental 
postuhites of the Austrian school of economists. -Individual 
utility is intleed'not equiT to* individual cost, but social 
marginrd utility inust everywhere be equivalent to social 
marginal cost.** All these arc impfieddn the deternHnation 
of fair prices in the communal scheme. 

Western economists distinguish between internal and 
international trade*, and find in the lattcf that value depends 
on reciprocal demand and reciprocal cost in the sense of 
comparative social sacrifice. With a larger social outlook, 
th» same analysis viiould have been applied to* all trade,, 
i.e., to all value, because Ki internal as well as in intei^ 
national comme&cp, the controlling considerations arc s'bciah* 
(.This extended application of the theory of marginal utility, 
raised from its narrow individuali»tia outlopk, which is 
itself a fotollary from the equation of demand and sup'ply, 
cannot be used to determin6 W'ages,. because vwj cannot 
know the social marginal sacrifice whiah labour saves as 
separate from the other elements of prockxotion. • 
'^mmunallsm a • Corrective to nidividilalism.— 
In the West the doctrine of absolute rights of individuals, 


* Proatdinfs of tkt Amerkaf EcoHomic AtSocuktotf, 15th Annual 
MfetinR. 

* Vide Stager’s Ittiriiduciinn to Economtes for a recognition of soci&I 
considerations in questions of value and utility. 
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the democratic estimate of every one^as one, a* hed&nistfc' 
psyahology, » utilitarian ethicS and a’one-sidjd bioIogiStic 
philosophy all emphasise individual considerations in all 
the social sciences, and especially in»economics, in.the name 
^d! a falsa doctrine of natural liberty. • In the latter field, 
the Austrian school studied value, demand and utility* as 
essentially psychological concepts, bnt their psychology 
vas inadequate, hedonistic and individualistic. With the 
biologists tht}; also gave a wrong trend to the devNopswent 
of economic ftieories. Communalism, with its emphasis 
of the rights of society and of s(»cial considerations, would 
be a corrective of the narrowness of Western economic 

• thought, the background of whiclfis*an cxcli^ivcly indivi¬ 
dualistic or cornpefitive, and hence an inadequate, phil¬ 
osophy of social life. 

The New Economics.—The recoupm^ent jf the waste 
involved in human effort is, as we have seen, the vital 
njeaning and significance of consumption ; ;yid the law of 
the^ eqflivalence of energies, including potential as well as 
kinetic, governs production. 

Similarly the economic phenomena of distribution, which 
jiave their rise in the principle of recoupment or restoration 
*f expended energy, are governed by the law of equivalence 
of energies in a higher planet involving not merely mathema- 

• ycal proportions as in production, but* also the jrroportibns 
of mqfal and communal justice which work themselves 
out thrdugh laws ol physical ahd biologfcal equivalence. 
Thus, wages represents a form of the recoupmeift of energy,« 
^ridjtjjmmuiml justlbe'implies a return equivalent to the 
effort spent. This recoupm^t of energy is represented as a 
form 8f rdward in thtf shape of pleasures or satisfactions as a 
compensation<for the painsof effort involved in labour. Buk 
this is a totally ii^dequate view of the case. The new con¬ 
cept ofidjuiamical economics based on‘energetics, on the other 
hand, represents this recoupment as a restoration of the 
expended store* of energy in thp. form of capacity for new 

• productions Jnd cculstructions, a capacity which not only 
comprehends efficient subsistence, including the require¬ 
ments of heafthy family life and child-rearing and all fhe 
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fiealtfiy pleasures aijd satisfactions whi«h such, subsistence 
enhils as by-products, but'principally the dynamic for«e 
of the individual as the producer of values. This will 
collect the aberrtitions of the present-day ^hedonistic, 
statical economics Ivhich is responsible for the figment o^ 
the merely economic man living on {he hedonistic •plane; 
which has macfe th» machine the measure of man instead 
of map the measure of the machine, and which, in a de- 
hiJffianiscd and desocialised struggle for livijig, has missed 
the supreme principle of value itself in thfi pursuit of so- 
called Economic values. The new economics, which thinks 
in terms of human values and capacities, will set before 
itself the idai of free setf-conscious creative activity as an* 
integral clement in the social remuneration of labour, and, 
accoidingly, all organisations of industry will proceed on 
the priticipl(; tha{ this capacity, which must be the measure 
of •labour’s remuneration anil recoupment, includes in 
itself the au4)nonjous capacity of self-determination aijd 
the control of production without w'hiah mere economic 
values are at least valueless and at worst disruptive and 
degrading. 

It is this comprehensive concept of economic science; 
that will correct the limited and sectional view of it which 
has erected a huge su]X’rstructinc on the slender basis of a 
pafticular .instinct bf man, that of acquisitiveness una¬ 
greed, without any complete scientific view and analysis of 
all the various fhetors and elements, impulses and^nstincts 
which conefition man as a consumer and as a producer of 
values in a milieu of social co-operafioii. ThR then js, our 
definitien of economics. 

Economic and Human Values?- Commutfelisdn re¬ 
presents a more humanised and socialised science of 
w^th and welfare. Econcmiics cannd^ be socially ser¬ 
viceable unless it wiefens its range and rises above mere 
money values as the standard of human welfare. The 
structure and methods oL .industry have a dir^t bearing 
on the distribution of population, thb home and family, 
life, art, education, enjoyment and morals—in one word, 
on,geneiy well-being aijd cuUure ; converseljf, it is ethical 
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and social jdeals, or the moral ordqing of life, which 
ntodify or regulate economic’action and agate or re¬ 
create a country’s economS; institutions. Thus, the pro- 
blfeips of ptal efficiency should newer be ignored by the 
economist* if he wishes to raise his s($ence above cmfl^y 
and futile abstractiops. The economic world exists within 
the limits of and in subordination to wider ethical and 
spiritual world whose demands are more imperative than 
those of the’fcjrmer. In <he West economic efficiency ilhs 
become the en^ossing end of life. An economic valuation 
has become supreme. In the lutdue emphasis of fnoncy- 
values, life-values have sometimes bjen disregarded. The 
’science‘of economics, proud of its victory over the other 
sciences of human welfare, extols the economic man and 
his business ethics with a vengeance. 

Commurialism stands not foj mere ecojiomip efficiency, 
but for vital efficiency, sulDordinating the former to the 
governing end of an all-round human and soc^l well-being. 
A society's complete living includes much more than 
economic success. A science which forgets that economic 
efficiency is a proximate end, conceives o^society as having 
4. healthy* and complete development, if only it has a dis¬ 
tended stomach; the latter brings disease first on itself 
and then on the other organs. It is well to repeat the 
•tyuism that ihe economic man is a Action. Truisms ^re 
too easily forgotten, in modern economics the economic 
man stilllooms large. The econornist is euA: to^ forget the 
limitations which he admits he has himself imposed on 
his jiign studies, fie* too readily forgets that he studies 
man in only one phase of .Jiis existence, and that his 
conclvfeioifs therefoffe are provisional, not final con¬ 
clusions with Tegafd to the conduct of life in general. * 
Society h^ its Alnger to satisfy. ,But there are also 
appetites* for knowledge, beauty and goodness, the desire 
for the family ^and for other associations to be satisfied. 
All social activities and institutiqas, including the economic, 
•are a net resultant *<)l a complei? of forces. Culture repre¬ 
sents a harmonious and unarrested development of all 
desires of meti; an inordinate development of economic 
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?noti^es aYid activities implies a declin* of cuyure. There 
are the fanjily, the churclf, the industrial «lass or oasis, 
the social groups and art, thetaoral and religious ordering 
of hfe as.well which satisfy desires 50 less important for the 
fuller life of the individual and species than* economic^ 
motives. Civilisation implies that these regulate social 
development and aconomic causes Isccome less and less 
dominant. • 

*iiarct6 says : " Man’s actual oonduct resprlibles that of 
the homo cconomicus, or that of the homo Mhicus, or that 
of the homo rcligiousus. ‘It is sometime a composite of all 
these characters. There are concrete phenomena in which 
economic inilucnces ?ra*nscend all others, and hfte it is* 
possible to consider alone the results deduced by economic 
reasoning ; while there are other phenomena in which the 
economic cojistityent is insignificant ana may bd neglected. 
Thare are still others which are intermediate in character.” 
Again, the eci^nonric motives are not merely not all-engross¬ 
ing, but they have constantly c^tendiag or diminishing 
zones of operation ; even in the so-hilled economic zone it 
is seldom that tfiere are unmixed motives. Economic and 
non-economic motives are perpetually intertwined. Hory , 
can economics be a real study and direct a social policy 
if it restricts itself to mere etonomic motive^ and loses 
toffch with,the whole man and the realities of.hfs corapletf• 
hfe ? Something more comprehensive than a mere /none¬ 
tary standard of waluatioil is necessary in order to* regulate 
• the spccialfsation of intellectual labour on the one hand 
and to utilise such labour for social* pblicy on the jj|her. 
Specialism and sepdratism wjilhout a com'prehensive and 
general standard of valuation are daiigerous anh at best 
futile. This will be more and‘more fecognised in the' 
W^t as in actual industrial •life the edAromic forces are 
more or less regulated at the behest of tne worlahgrman’s 
democracy, and as the ethical and political s;^stem gradually 
limits the zone of so-caUecl^conomic activity. Tire housing 
problem, the land problem, the labour‘problem, the small. 
industry problem, the arts and crafts problem and all the 
^restore demanding in the. West an extension flf the narrow 
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outlook of economic science and a more generaf staftdartf 
oi tl\p valuaT;ij)n of goods and aetivities* 

In economics communaliam would stand for* a valuation 
of goods according to vital efficiency jnd welfare. Commun- 
alfefli distijfguishes between riches and Wealth, and does not 
liccept ,thf conventional method of estimating national wel¬ 
fare from the money-income of the natiog. Economics needs 
to be convinced that a people which cannot provide food for 
all the destitute and hungry in the land, and yef ^pesids 
fortunes on trivial luxuries, is not wealthy. . 

The problenf of the production of wealth has •chiefly 
occupied the attention of Western economists. The evik 
pf conegntrated production have "lofced the,distribution 
problem into importance. The distribution problem has 
assumed importance because the extravagance and idleness 
of the rich,-and the poverty and want of the poor,i»ilitate 
against the interests of production. To the theoretical 
economist, “unproductive cohsumption,” is^a danger to 
production, while,petverty reduces the efficiency of the 
" productivity ” of labour ! The attention is not drawn 
to the moral degeneration, the arrested ‘development of 
human personality,'in both cases. The* primary subject 
ijf reference? is the increase of wealth irrespectively of the 
conditions of \velfare. Thus, both distribution and con¬ 
sumption are studied within the limits and in virtue ^f 
production, which is stjll the gt)verning subject of interest 
in ecoJiomic science. * • . • 

The Humanisation of Econonlics.—The problem of 
the distribution of w'eakh which works within the limits of 
the fffleiamentaE social institutions comprising the organisa¬ 
tion oi ecenomic life«will now receive emphasis, and both 
production an^ distribution will be studied with reference 
to the social and(»the legal gystem, the development of 
technology, the sSheme of social sfratification, and the 
arts of consumption and enjoyment in their bearings upon 
individual %nd‘social welfare. *^ 5 t)cial psychology in its 
analysis of the motives of economic behaviour, the methods 
of consumption, the use and enjoyment got from consump¬ 
tion, will furnish the economist with tools of thougljt. 
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^onomic^ will stud^ economic goods with reference to tt 
use and enjcjyment derived from them, as well as trace Jthat. 
history in their productive utiderstages. Economics will 
not forgot the social and humanistic bearings of the method 
o^ industry or thfc discrepancies between market vafli^ 
and a more conprehensive view of social values. It will not 
confine itself to a*mechanical study of the processes of 
production and distribution of wealth, which have ultimate 
vshie and significance chiefly in their iclations to vital 
etTiciency and welfare. Along with the objective structure 
of indifttry, business and'trade, or the mechanical processes 
of production and distribution, the social scheme, the legal 
system andL the econoVnic framework, developments in 
technics and the arts of productiofi, {he psychological 
conditions of labour and of industrial classes generally, the 
arts enjijymept and welj-being chiefly with reference to 
th» development of the personality, the ideals and social 
values that a{c astir in this era of reconstruction will occupy 
important place in the scheme‘.of egonomics. ‘Finally, 
economics must include in its aifalysis and survey hew 
fields of econoimc types, forms and institutions connected 
with their ethnic and national variaiions in the diverse 
zones of cultural distnbution. The value of cconomia 
more humanised in its niethodf wider in its scope and field 
oPsurvey,/norc comprehensive in its criterion of valuation, 
is apparent; this not onH' for correcting the harmful and 
barren specialisms in the' field of social sciences; but also 
for helping in the formulation of a system of comparative 
economics, which will place univciVaf cconotnics on more 
adequate and scientific formations. 

Western Economics Need Completing by the Bast.— 
•Western economists and- sociologists' have based their 
theories and conclusions on the data supplied by the Western 
social structure, which represents only‘fragmentary data 
for the study of human and social experiments. Their 
sciences can give only i^Jial and intermectiate' generalisa¬ 
tions, based as these arc .on sectional ’analysis and an in-, 
complete collection and classification of facts. The Eastern 
serial structures, which have stiii to contribute vital, 
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enduring and pregnant truths with r^rd to s6^1»con^ 
stffuctions an^ organisations, Hhave fen ignored. The 
foundation of Western sociaVstructure is the dualism of the 
state and the individual^ and that o 4 Eastern soci^y is the 
pfflir&lism the group as an intermediate body between the 
state ajid,the individual units. The watchword of social 
progress in the West has been individualism. But when 
mdividualism has outgrowp its uses, and proved its incom¬ 
patibility with^the solidaoty of the community, the'Wsst 
is now tr3dng ♦© find refuge in co-operation and trade 
unionism, s3mdrcalism and.state s<»ciahsm. Thewatehword 
of Eastern social progress has been communalism, but 
commuaalism is now being brought *to conft(jion by the 
powerful weapon? of states and the dLstuptive tendencies of 
an unregulated comjietition and individualism which, with the 
development of the means of communication, are noJonger 
satisfied with local upheavals", but are throwing the social 
institutions throughout the world into thejneltijig-pot. The 
developfnent of E^tdtn ^Social institutions lies, as we have 
pointed out, in the direction of incorporating more and more 
the life of the individual and the general Will of the state 
pdrsonalitj' into the Varied forms of social grouping; while 
tjiat of the*West, as we have emphasised, depends on the 
successful initiation of sociaUexperiments for the formation 
pf intermediate social groups based on •communal instinAs 
and sympathies. In India the Shibboleth that individual¬ 
ism is efficiency and* communalism is stagwation is to be 
discarded for ever. The new school of Indian* economics 
seeks^rom the historic*.! standpoint, to point out the con¬ 
tribution of thef Indian civilisation, aitd its characteristic 
organiteti«n of voluntary co-operation of communal groups, 
as the lever of social progress to the history of universal. 
culture. This wcWk, if successfully done, will for ever 
render .iiflpossible * the narrow sectional view of human 
history which ignores the lives and life-values, the experi¬ 
ences of mdbe tl&n half the humi^ face, the Asiatic pieoples, 
^nd their soefal constructions and organisations wfeh are 
in essence not less real and significant than the Grseco- 
Romano-Gothic consciousness with its works and' expeji- 
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ence. 4 . This new ^chool will point mit the; genius for 
social constrictions based dh the communal,and synthetic 
instinct of the Indo-Sino-Japiftiese civilisations, and will 
thus make it poSsibl# to utilise ,in the commg era, the 
rich and complex ’data for human and social experiment^ 
which these Eastern forms and creations have tuinished, 
and will continue furnish, in the history of man and his 
making. ’ • 

'€omfng Western Reconstruetion.— Th^re is no doubt 
that the fundamental social institutions ofHhe W'est, such 
as the* state and private property, as well as the eco¬ 
nomic organisation, will be built anew as a result of the 
war. The omnipotent* socialistic state, obtruding its 
suckers into the sacred domains of private and personal 
life, and accepting the criterion that it is the majority 
who rmist i^ter ^11 rule an(^ the minority who must submit 
wil<h the best grace possible ; the power of the financial and 
capitalistic iijtcrcis, in spite of the advance in politicial 
democracy; a capitalistic system,of'industry creating an 
enormous disparity of wealth in sbeiety and maintaining 
and perpetuating an industrial oligarchy ; the evils of 
poverty, unemployment, overcrowding and slums with 
rebound from those into worse ewls, drink, debauchery and 
disease ; the divorce of life from nature and frpm nature’s 
standards ; the lof^i of human sympathies and private 
affections ; the lust for po'^ er - power in war by the state 
derived from ccftxmand of the seas by the navy alfid of the 
■* lands by tlie army, and power in wealth in the individual, 
instead of intellectual power anef intrinsic wealtj^, the 
wealth.of art, literature and .religion for a nation, and of 
character and spirituality for the itidividual; *th6 esdls 
•of financialism, capitalism and'militarism, with rebound 
from these into worse eviks, the stttiggle fbr power 
and class-conflict in society, commercial 'and political com¬ 
petition, and scientific use of force on a world-wide 
scale as the way to the' ajr\’ival of the fittest: all these, 
which have their appropriate theologies in a ma'chine-politics, 
a monetary economics and a mechanical biology, will give 
jilace in a scientific and dcniocratic civilisatifin to healthier 
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social institutions Mjhich will emphasise man’s rd;urn*to a 
freer, and noljjer life, a retun? to human instincts and 
natural feelings, and to standards and norms derived from 
nature. , • * • 

^rfdia’s/Contribution to Univertel Economics.— 
I'he In^i^ economic scheme, which by utilising the com¬ 
munal habits and institutions for purposes «of mechanical 
and technical efficiency will be able' to withstand the inroads 
of industrialism, will supply valuable materials ‘for the 
reconstruction of economic life that is in immediate prospect 
in the West. T^ese materials will "represent the huirihn and 
social experiments of a race which has wisely limited the 
lights ofcthe state and of private prd^efty, institutions rvhich 
in 'the West are the Supreme embodiments of appropriative 
and exploitative impulses, and has also wisely promoted 
creativenesa at the expense of the appropriatijfcnes» that 
has become too much the chdracteristic of vVestern civilisa¬ 
tion in industry and politics, fioth in internal ^nd external 
relation?, and has,noV fhrown whole continents into the 
most dreadful confusiort and catastrophe that the history 
of the human race has ever experienced^ Communalism, 
tht' scienct of economics based on this economic scheme 
'^11 not only furnish new data of human and economic 
constructions an^l organisatkins, but will also help in the 
iormulatiorf of broad and general principles of ^economJts 
bt’ collating and comparing thC judgments of value anc 
validity of the Westerfi and Eastcrif ciyilisatkms—a universa! 
science to which the Indo-Sino-Japanese consciousness 
with every other regional consciousness in the zones o! 
cultural distribution, will coijtribute eilHuring and oharac- 
teristio»tru?hs. For these trutiis are but conscious formula¬ 
tions of those, aspects of •the universe-idea revealed tc 
this groupffiiind fiten its angic of vision and deeply em¬ 
bedded Jif'its unconscious and subconscious strata. The 
economics of communalism, contributing to the formulatioi 
of universafecoflomica, will also jjc* the prelude to the nev 
^hools of sodiologi&d and humanistic sciences, ^hool: 
of anthropology, sociology and politics, of comparative lav 
and comparative jurisprudence wluch will subsume tlii 
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VitenneJitte generalisations and formjila of the Western 
sciences in principles of .universal scope validity 
derived frofti a corrected and,cxtendcd hisftrico-compar- 
ative method thaUis fifst applied to the study of economic 
phenomena. 



CHAPTER mil. 

commi 7 >}^lism an*d the economic ideal.' 

Communallsm as a • Religibn.—Communalism has 
its chief value as a romprchcn|icje art of human and 
«(xial Well-being. It is not merely a philosophy or an 
economics, with a‘wider, and a more humanised and 
socialised outlook, Communalism stands for a spiritual 
unity in sbeietv, constantly demanding,the»sacrl 15 ce of 
individual and class for the acyelcjpmcnt of personality &nd 
sejf-realisation in a hi^her^lifc, and a morecomjwlling person¬ 
ality caTled societyt and has the power of a religion with us. 
Notliing can more surefy represent the triumph of spiritual 
ideals in the business affairs of work-a-^ay life than the 
^supersession of economic individualism by co-operation. 
High spiritual and cultural ideals clothe themselves in a 
material form iiiithe institutitm of communalism ; they ha^e 
ijieir eyes not towards an abstract God 5 nd a far-off heaven, 
but se^k to build a paradise here on earth and now among 
men-in-G8d. Mere philosophy cannpt creafb enjotional re¬ 
actions as religion does. Upon this religion the usefulness, 
durajjjjlty and*power'of*evcry institution and policy evolved 
by the Indian ‘civilisation d,-pend. 'CV'estern economics, 
whethA inflividualistit or socialistic, cannot re-create indus¬ 
trial life without tWs religion—it will only be encouraging 
discordant*and se^ratist tenflencies.. Western economics 
at best might educate ; communalism acting as a religion 
regulates and in|pires.. . ^ 

Distribution un^er Communalism.—^The substitu- 
lion of direct* comnfVmal contrdl for the profit-seeking 
motive of the individual which is the characteristic feature 
of our economic life is an impe^gtivj demand of the above 
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religidh. Industry ,would be fairly apportioned to all. 
The distrib^tion of industry would depend upon similari|i|y 
of aptitudes, interests and tastes, and would be such that 
evokes the best socially easeful labou^ from each individual or 
cl^ss. Society, through the different social groups, guilhs 
or corporations, would ensure standard work, and prevent the 
demoralisation'and'degradation of labour. 

Industry would be distributed among all according to the 
capability of each, and wages allotted according to the needs 
of the family. It is social will or an ethical Standard, which 
is much more than the aggregate of indiviSual wills, that 
would determine " fair ” wages and " fair ” profits. Neither 
state socialism, with it*s inspection and inspectors, non 
industrial democracy, with its arbitration* boards; neither 
economic co-operation, nor collective bargaining, is sufficient 
for sa,uring justice in disVibution. It is the ’concept of 
society as a collective personality and communalism based' 
on that concept whjch can prevent the conflict of the functions 
of labour and capital, enterprise ani^routipe work in ihdustry. 
In commimalism each performs its* vital functions, ancl no 
longer develops , exclusive interests, hostile to the whole 
organism, and thwarting its own development. Uabour ahd 
property perform truly social functions. Private property’ 
in the complex tools of production which m;^’ be tyrannically 
uied is not allowed: Common property is the* rule w'here 
public utilities are concernfed. There can be no transfer of 
land where thtf<commofi interests of agricultitre*in the 
village may suffer. In' every case there is a firm and wise 
regulation of rights of property in tlie Interests of communal 
good. • In no case ft property allowed to be acquired and 
used by modes which are unjust and-socially injftrioas. 

' In this refined and well-regulated system of industry and 
property, if inequahties of income survr^e, theybre plainly 
justified as the counterpart of inequality of efforts'hijd needs. 
As in the solar system there are tendencies to the restora¬ 
tion of the configurationVijjen this is distmtfed b^ extraneous 
forces, so in the communal scheme «uch inequalities that 
may rise cannot lead to the upsetting of the natural social 
equilibrium. The wide^contraets between erfervating luxury 
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ind soul-killing porerty, of conspicuoi^p idleness &nd Slavish 
toil^re avoujpd. Economic distribution securgs justice and 
regularity. • 

The security, regularity and justice‘of matesial distri- 
ffiifion have their beneficial effects oi! leisure and enjoy¬ 
ment,, education and art, civic morality and family life. 
They imply the realisation of the ideak of economic democ¬ 
racy—^the participation every man according to his 
capacity in»the material* and spiritual benefits of a c#m- 
mon civilisaticSi. They also imply that when the wastes 
of competition, luxury tand idleness are preveifted, the 
economic pressure ceases to be overpowering and all-en¬ 
grossing, and human energies are cfinserved fo»the disinter- 
eked pursuits ol trfith, beauty and gpodness. Life follows 
freely and briskly along every channel of individual, family 
and sociabendeavour to the benefit of civnisatjpn, niTlonger 
material but raised to spiritdal. • 

^ Qualitative Distribution.—But c<ynmupalism repre¬ 
sents hiore than^n'idtfil of mere economic distribution. 
To* support the progftssive personality and social classes 
the communal order sets apart a portion of common 
_f>ropert/. There i* a permanent endowment in support 
,of disinterested social service, and pursuit of knowledge. 
The problem ^of distribution is hfted from a merely 
biological* to a cultural problem. It no longgr concStns 
itself with finding out means dt livelihood for each person, 
but ?he* conditions'of life and ’efficiency‘which make for 
intellectual and spiritual progress, both for the individual* 
and society. • The plafl of distribution here becoines entirely 
qualitative, hbkating the ajt of eugehics to promote vit^ 
valu«, in their spiritual and intellectual meanings. 

The West has ^veloped either an eugenic or an eudemie 
ideal. TTie true’art of social life would look both to the 
quality &‘nd to the quantity of population. Communalism 
seeks to satisfy the conditions which promote a sound and 
happy living of a large popul^tiSn, and at the same time 
, encourage thfe unaifested development of a fuller and a more 
spiritually complex life of the personality groups, by giving 
them leisure’ and freedom* from ^the economic presanre.. 
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Thus the Indian plan of distribution isjiot economic, but 
ethical and humanistic, conducive to the higljpr quality of 
life and at tte same not sacrificing quantity. 

Ckimmoii Welfare preferred to^ Individual Wealth.— 
Simll farms and smrfU industries prevent the coifsentrafidi 
of wealth. Agriculture, especially with peasant pi^pj-ietor- 
ship, is the best.proof against the conflict of classes, and can 
secure justice and regulailty in distribution with the least 
comple^ily and friction in the eccaiomic machinery. Com¬ 
munistic institutions, as well as the different* social groups 
and the*family, lead to a greater diffusion of wealth. The 
communal system of distribution absorbs the unearned 
increment lilge rent, a? \fell as excessive profits, inhi com-, 
munal income or intq remuneration of tabftur, leads to the 
greater equalisation of incomes, secures justice and social 
peace «id avoids social waste. Both agriculture* and small 
industries, and the communal distribution as well, promote a 
greater diffusion of yealth, which we may repeat is not a mere 
economic gain. Social harmony Ind'aq unfettered free¬ 
dom of opportunity for all are essential for the unarrested 
development of ‘the personality of each individual in 
society. Agriculture and home industi^ carried 6n in thfe 
field and the cottage promote vital values which'Should nolq 
be ignored by the economist. Jhe family,,the home and 
thd- land-bqsis, each* stands for the developmeirt of vital, 
efficiency and organic welfafe. And, lest economism comt * 
prehends the whole of life, the commifhity would* directly 
spend the profits of industry or the unearned increment, 
which go to add to the communal income for the encourage¬ 
ment of popular art,' education, religion and social recrea¬ 
tions. A portion would be set apart, to support the per¬ 
sonality social groups who increase the proportion of non¬ 
material to material wealth ia society. • 

Competition not ‘Aboiished but Transformed.— 
All these would restrict the growth of material consump¬ 
tion. As private luxuries v,ise as means for hn ostentatious 
display of efficiency in competitive industry,* in the com¬ 
munal organisation the desire for personal distinction shows 
^itssif in the display of the intellectual and spiritual qualities. 
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»f the dignity of •character and nobility of heart. Com- 
huflalism raises competition from the purely biological 
0 the etho-sociological plane. Rising beyond the ideal of 
p4pstrial»efficiency, it«sets up anlde^l of intelldCtual and 
ipiritual‘efficiency. Competition is still a factor, buk it 
ievelop?not cunning and greed, too much developed by 
atter-day industrialism, but spititual*deptli and greatness 
»f character. In any c^e competition never is a cut- 
;hroat nature,.but is restricted by an ethical and humanistic 
standard whi<i subordinates industrial needs to tjie com¬ 
pelling demands of the ethical and spiritual worlds. Natural 
and personal relationships are rggvded as the stahdard 
tp whi 5 h contraf tu^l relationships are subordinated : thus 
the industrial world does not show‘any hard bargaining 
and sharp practices, and is more humanised thanth^latter- 
day indusfrial world of the Weet. . « • 

Consumption Uplifted.-rConsumption would be more 
immaterial than ntp.tejial. Communalism* emphasises a 
gradual uplift of the plane of consumption. In conventional 
economics, the merely biological plane, of consumption 
ip recognised. The true progress of wants lies not in 
the multiplication of physical wants, but in the ascent 
of wants, the progressive substitution of immaterial 
for material wants. It is* this which implies the exjjan- 
pion of a - fuller and spiritually complex •personality. 
A real jjrogress in.th'e arts of consumption implies not 
merely that there are more varied wants,'but that there are^ 
also less intense pleasures. There is more personal and 
disctiminati^e .demand for goods, wlpch sets strict limits 
to the use of machinery and- calls for a large application of 
indiwdual skill ancf dexterity in arts and handicrafts. 
There is. Ies 5 private luxury, more socialised enjoyment. 
There aje pubhc luxuries. There are more soci^ wants, 
fewer-personal wants. The luxuries of the rich will be en¬ 
joyed by the j^r. The rich and^he poor will co-operate in 
the making, of ii;sfitutions, ffertly religious and partly 
educational and philanthropic. ‘There will be seen popular 
initiatives. There will flourish popular songs,. folk-lore, 
literature and romance, a pbpujar feligion of nature anB of 
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humafiity which wilUsatisfy man’s spirittal aspirations and 
rescue him fc-om a barren economism with its exclusively'' 
pecuniary valuation— a. naturalisVn and pluralism which binds 
man to the verities of nature and humanity jnsteac^ 
thf> worship of blind matter and stark sense thafl; stultifies* 
the intellect and befogs the vision. .Every man* will not 
only participate in the frujts of civilisation, but help in its 
progress.. That is the ideal of t spiritual democracy na 
longer restricted to the ideal of mele material, efficiency, but 
aiding the realisation of a fuller and an infsjllectually and 
spiritually complex life for all. 

The Communalist^c Jdeal.—Communalism sets before 
itself the ideal of an upward social movement irf whigh' 
the less intellectual orders of society, by the operation 
of a popular religion and ethical institutions, as well 
as by*art, .literature and .other cultural agencies, may 
be lifted up gradually to frep reflective and disinterested 
service which' is the essence of t{ie true personality. It 
does not propose a division into <two hostile groups, pne 
concerned with quality without quantity of life, and the 
other with quantity without quality of }ifc ; one the expo¬ 
nent of vitality and reproduction without personality, and , 
the other the exponent of a barren, amemic, aristocratic* 
peisonality without vitality ; otie for whon; the scheme of 
life is based.on the principle of the greatest happiness of thp ■ 
greatest number secured by mass metho^ds and averagi^, and 
the other tl^e exponent pf a supermanism that tramples on 
the common herd of a toiling humanity. On the other 
hand, communalism proclaims that the ^w*feak and,, the 
ignorant shall inherit the fruits of the age-long quest of 
wisdom and goodness, and that the ‘strong and* the wise 
Shall grow stronger and wiser by sharing tliip hcJit and burden 
of those whom the ear,lh greets witii no ^niile. 

This ideal of each for all and all for each is sought to be 
realised in the constitution.of the social un\t in Jndia, and 
in the organisation of sociai institutioils^such as the family, 
the social groups and the community. ‘ Nothing exemplifies • 
the harmony of antagonistic interests which communalism 
.achieves as the Indian ijleal.of the status and function of 
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♦he.age is hostility betweeti the sexes which, long sup¬ 
pressed, has now broken o«t in great force amid the clash 
and conflict of indust^iaUsm and social unsettl^ent, but 
way in which a rapprochement mSy be brought about 
without sacrificing the personality of either man or wonJar 
is indicated, however incompletely, by the, communal con¬ 
stitution of the family in the Best type of Indian social 
traditions. • It is true that the woman’s fimctions hire need 
to be enlarge( 3 ^nd expanded so as to embrace the collective 
social and humanitarian interests with the result o^expand- 
ing the home and developing the woman’s freer persor^lity 
but th* principle of communahsm Ss the solvent of antagon¬ 
isms, whether of ctes or sex, is the real vital force operative 
in the Indian settlement of the sex problem. 

Woman’s Sphere under Communalism. —Ii^ India 
the pre-eminent function Of woman as ^he queen of, the 
garden, and the mistress ol the houjeho^, as directing 
work and the enjoyhie^t of the fruits thereof, creates anc 
re-creates civilisation? As the wife and co-partner, she 
makes civilisation sweet, beautiful and ehjoyable. As the 
fnother 'of the raJe, she transmits the fairer fruits; she 
.sacrifices herself for humanity in and through the child 
Our religion, \Yhich is social appeal enforced and effective 
says—sh? is s3TnboUcal of the divine Mother, pother fern 
of whom is society. £very bther-regarding act is a stej 
in the rOhhsation of the mother in man, wh@ directs the sacri¬ 
fice of the individual for the family, of the claSs for societj 
and of society for futufe generations as yet unborn. Societj 
is not an hypothesis or an abstraction. It has a life and a 
soul.'it (ihlls forth o«r reverence, regard, love and sacrifice 
The mother cultivattes and teaches love, reverence and sacrifiai 
in the uhder-sta^s which uitimately become the bonds ol 
an orgafiic unity of civilisation. Sh*e protects the purity ol 
man and she protects the purity of society. She is the 
guardian Sngel, as the friend o!.11ie sick, the incapable and 
the unfortuifate. 'She not only,conserves and protects, but 
she also educates and inspires; social relationships and 
institutions are through her raised from human ourDosive 
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Msociations to instruments of the divinevwill, and it is her 
imperative need and inalienable right to transmit to post 
terity the syrithetic and culminating gift of man, society and 
God. Thfse are her euppychic functions. The family, with 
the woman (and her*child) as its guardian, is th^basis Ifol' 
eugenic and eupsychic reconstruction. , , 

Gommunali^m Threatened froin the West.—These 
ideals and these structure*; are npw threatened. Modern 
civijisatteta encourages the profit-seeking motive and an anti¬ 
social individualism. Modem Indian lawj* obsessed by 
individualistic notions and heedlessly applied, attacks out 
family, our communal organisation and village community. 
It attacks evgn the cuAoftiary rights of women to property, 
and tends to give rise to a helpless and* di&ttached or un¬ 
attached womanhood or widowhood that has upset the 
settlement of the sex problem on traditional Indian lines. 
Modern science an\l thought encourage a bare, materialistic 
conception of Jife. They tend \o lower the plane of our con¬ 
sumption, by attacTcing the time-RpnOurgd ideal of plain 
living and high thinking, and introduce elements of conflict 
and dissatisfaction in our ideal of distribution, dominated 
by spiritual and ?thical standards, as* opposed to merd 
economic ones in the competitive industry carried on in a 
lower plane of life. The Western,ideal of socijil organisation, 
bas*d on the rule of each for each and all for all,_the mother 
respectively ‘of its individuaiisms and its state socialisms, 
establishes in thepjme and<guise of denfocracy an cdigarchy 
«of wealth arid culture, d monopoly of material and intel¬ 
lectual possessions ; and thus militates against the com¬ 
munal i^eal of each for all and all for each, ;#hich alone*can 
serve as the foundation of a true spiritual democKicy*that 
ensures the common use and inheritance^of the earth and 
the sharing of the common moral and intellectual* heritage 
of the race by every citizen and member of the conftnunity. 

Economic Maladjustment in India.—Modern industry 
with its use of machinery* its mass.prodflctioh and its 
Standardisation tends to prqduce a conflict of* classes, de- 
rationalise, the intelligence and demoralise the character of 
our ^um-labourcrs. It disorganises our communal system of 
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industry an^ agric«lture by an undup emphasis of’anti- 
communal trade interests, unregulated by the characteristic 
needs of an agricultural people. It begins to get more 
and more of its converts from the«desdtted countryside, 
’more • and more of its apostles among our city 
politicians, and journ^hsts. The new cult has its places 
of worship—the filthy, overcrowded, «ninhabitable busHs 
where there are installed the three Devils, Drink, pisease 
and Destitution, and the %:ruesome and terrible sacrifice, 
the health and -virtue of our men, the chastity and honour of 
our women, and the vigour and bfightness of our clSldren. 

It has its appropriate mantra in a conventional machdne- 
aducatioB, with its standardisation, bookmongetyi barrack- 
hostels, soul-killing exciminations and cestificatcs of devitali- 
sation. This education, which is divorced from life and 
labour, creates an overplus of clerics, pleader^ and,politiflIans, 
as much slaves and victims fb^an artificial environment'as 
th^ thousands of our factory-hands are to the'factory and 
the slums. In the case cS the labourers—poverty, disease, 
vice and crime—these afe the evils of modern industry due 
to overcrowding and destruction of home. In the case of 
the intelledtual classes, the congestion and crowding in the 
IJFofessions, due to their neglect of productive pursuits, have 
similar evils and social dangers : poverty, sterility of mind, 
palsy of hecfrt, decline of birth-rate ancf physical.degenerS- 
tion. Jhe Indian city, crudest’imitation of the Western 
city, but ftiore clerical than industrial—th^ temjpting and 
poisoned fruit of all the foregoing—is daily sending to the 
village, by the'outgoin^ trains, manufactures, an4 middle¬ 
men, grain-dealers and labour-dealers, a’nd imjxirting from 
it in return* the agricuhural wealth and the most virile and 
vigorous portios of^ftie population, disorganising the village ' 
and leaving it as a tieserted country §f a demoralised and 
impioverisKed population. 

Indian Economics in its Infancy. —^Amidst these dis-. 
quieting and regrettable forces, Jhl regional economics of 
jindia, which htfs been groping after the peace and harmony 
of the communal order, is to-day only in its infancy. It is 
of all disciplines perhaps tho most difficult and the most 
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complicated. It embles us to compretend th^ Uving forces 
at work, the forces that make for progress or retrograssitfn, 
and by so doing helps us to cdhtrol, modify or mould these 
forces for attaining s(fcial progress. This compimal ^ideal 
is Indian economics is the heir of the past; it is the promi^ 
and guide of the future. Correctly c^mceived as euoh, care 
fully elaboratdd in fietail^and in theory, fearlessly developed, 
and increasingly applied in practice with missionary zeal 
ahd sacrifice, the regulative concept of cortynfinalism is the 
support of Indian civilisation, amidst tBe disintegrating 
forces of a crude industHalism, -and has a new message of 
hoj» for Indians an^ for universal humanity. 

Commuilhlism has to fight to victory these forces of dis¬ 
integration and destruction in order that fndia may be saved 
from the ugliness and immorality of an all-sufficient eco- 
nonusm. Sihe :^ht is difficult, because social reform, politics 
or'education come from out^ii^e, aifd the intellectuals of the 
country ha'\a3 forgotten the life-values and tradition of ihe 
race. Meanwhile, the Indian nation oi the fields and cot¬ 
tages, still organised on a communal basis, has remained' 
true to its ideals. Nine-tenths of India have shunned alike 
the newspapers and politicians, forced on them from aboy^ 
with borrowed watchwords of “ Progress ’’ and secondhawl 
messages of " Regeneration.”' . • 

An Indian Rendissance.—But a great idealistic impujsc 
now sweeps over the land. It is a national idealisip ; it is 
also a cori?tru( 5 tive regional idealism that is catching every 
section of the people. The educated youth is aspiring to go 
and live .unseen and unknown amolig the jptfasants, careless 
of fame and heedless of privations and sufferings, to study 
their hopes and fears, and to set oifa task of fenefral and 
' reconstruction on the basis of actual “experience and real 
fellowship with the people tn their distress and sufferings, 
their ideals £ind aspirations. The intellect and the. heart of 
India are turning back t(j labour and land; the yield of a 
rich harvest of corn and .of fresh ftowers will not be long 
delayed. • . • • 

Our literature is coming to catch a spirit of intense social 
I rtvolt. Our novels ar§ be^ning to tackle social problems. 
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Our poetry Jjreathdfe in an ethereal air of freedom. * Our 
hl|;her drama » seeking to achieve harmony out of conflicting 
ideals and modes of life. tVe have novelists who reveal 
thg depths pf poverty, and show th^ dignity and manliness 
si labour. • We have poets who utter forth the joy of a 
rejuvenated life in the»fulness of national passion and hope. 
We have some artists who are begjpnin^ to s6ek inspiration 
in. scenes of common life aitd labour, the joys of peasants in 
the fields, anci Ihe destitution and degradation of workefs 
in the factories. * We have some musicians, too, whose songs 
are echoed and re-echoed in the streets of cities and village 
lanes, in the fields and shops— song^ joy and grief, hope 
ctncj freedom, l^e village playwrights and* musicians, 
itinerant minstrels and story-tellers, are*catching inspiration 
from the new thought movements, and a new message, and a 
new faith, will soon be reaching the pea^nts’•doors. 

The Ideals that Pass'.—^A lymdred years ago in the Whst 
tha keyword in social jecc^struction was naturil rights and 
in egonomics, laisstz-faii<e. The doctrine of natural rights 
‘produced the French anS perhaps the Amerjpan Revolution, 
and was striven for w;jth a devotion and saerifice of the most 
fthical kind. And, in economics, the dominating concep¬ 
tions were the belief in the supremacy of individual liberty, 
and the conviction that man’s self-love is God’s providence, 
sc^that the individual, in the pursuit of'his own interest, is 
promoting the interesj; of society.^ The evils of capitalism 
and explcntation, wrought by the .industftal ^evolution, 
coupled with the Darw'inian philosophy of the struggle for 
existence, swefft away tte behef in the Jaeneficence of self- 
interest and of God’s provideace. The state now appears 
as the providential gi^rdian of the interests of the weak, 
and an anti-socfal iijaividualism, fed on an immoral doctrine 
of individual rights, ^ves place tb the conception of individual 
duties and rights of the state. To-day in the West the key¬ 
word in social reconstruction is "^tate,” and in economics 
“ Socialism.” The s^ate now is jiot something arbitrarily 
<nade; it does*not ari^ by a contract between free indivi¬ 
duals, as the eighteenth century theorists assumed.It has 
its foundations in the higher fn<sral tendencies of man, aiW 
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is a sphere for the realisation of moral ideas. It aims at the 
regeneratiom of the labourmg classes and the creation of a 
new industrial society by me'ans of legislation and state 
control Of economic activity. • • , t 

• The Communal Obligation. —In India to-day, as i^ 
was always in the past, the keyword in social reconstruction 
is Dharma, tile idlal o^-der suppljdng for man the code 
of pe^cctability in the relations of social life, even as the 
keyword in economics has been*" communalfsm,” the re¬ 
gulative concept of economic values and (^ligations. The 
lever of social reconstruction is neither the paternalism of 
the^tate nor the libe^ty.of the individual, but the voluntary 
co-operatioh of free and independent social groups^reali^ing 
through particular tends the harmonious promotion of a 
common cause. And that cause is the cause of Dharma, 
whi^ in India stands for all that is permanent and universal 
in ‘social types and human peogress. In India every econo¬ 
mic or social queSion is a question o/ communal obligation 
and service in the light of the imperative demand for,each 
individual to realise the life universal, each from his station,' 
without being untrue to the law of hi^ own being. On the 
other hand, no movement stirs India which i^ not ethica] 
and cosmic in this sense. Communalism is religioh. It in 
obedience to the code of duty of the nartion, true to the' 
spiritual ideals anS sociaj traditions of the. past, and .as 
religion it is demanding to-day the ^crifice of all Indians, 
of intellectuals S.fld labourers alike, for economic regeneration 
which will also be the regeneration of the spirit. For India, 
among all nations of the earth, sets^before hdtself and before 
humaftity the ideal of sanctified service, of worship in work, 
and of peace and harmony, born of "a pious recognition of 
one’s place in the long scheme of thii^gs and so makes 
economic activity a,part ol religious sacrament. 



B THE COMMUNAL METHOITOF‘ECONOMIC 
ORGANISATION. 

CHAPTER IX. 

THE PERMANENT ELEMENTS IN THE VILLAGE 
COMMUNITY. - 

ThJ Rural CoAintUnalty.—The dominating spirit in 
the Indian economic organisation is the sense of a common 
good. In the village commonwealth each man, feels ihat 
his daily work is a service tof his kind, and that idleness 
and anti-social work are a disgrace. The,spirit of mutual 
co-operation is so p^w^rfyl that the practical arrangement 
Wor giving it effect has faken and is taking ^endless forms. 
Side by side with the archaic village community, there 
ariSe new cdmmunitiel streaked with some local peculiarities, 
^‘glish offidhrs have expressed their surprise how a vil- 
•iage, founded only seventy oi; eighty years ago, and com- 
fjpsed often'of congeries of individuals gathered,from ad 
quarters and having little previous connection, in the course 
of two or three decade's has grown together, into an organic 
body of very much the same type of the old village com¬ 
munity with cultivatorSf ministers and dependents of all 
sorts, each occupying his o\Yn place ahd performing his 
charactaristic duties at a member of the organism. An 
examination of.thege village communities should proceed 
by the genStic and eomparativ.e method. 

Grow^'of Village Communities in India.—In the 
early settlement literature of the Panjab we find an inter¬ 
esting contrch^ersy regarding the non^-existence and creation 
of the village communities. J. H. .Morris, in his Memo, on 
the assessment of tashsil, Suraei Sidhoo {1859), remarked; 
“ On the banks of the rivers, village communities are to bo 
103 
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fomfa very often, eiiher in the form of a»brotherhood (bhaia- 
chara) or jmder the coiftrol of one or tj^'o proppeters 
{zamindari), but as we proceed inwards, this gradually dis¬ 
appears, and we ftnd ouch well-owijer proprietor of his own 
Jpnd, but with nothing in common with the rest Vf his iiei%h- 
bours. In some instances a number^of well-own^s will live 
together for mutual protection and safety and thus form a 
village, but in the generality of eases each resides in his own 
well.* Mr. H. Monckton, Settlement and District Officer, 
Jhung District, in the Multan Sub-Divisioif,*and Col. Hamil¬ 
ton, Commissioner, Miilfan Division, deprecated the intro- 
dugtion of the village system and the bugbear of joint- 
responsibility in the district where wells have been iunk witli 
a convenient arwndjssemcnt of land by different families'and 
races. Mr. R. N. Cust, Financial Commissioner, Panjab, 
hoWhver, ^as sHongly in favour of the enforcement of joint 
responsibility, and urged that ks in a child the characteristics, 
the distinguishing features and powers of the man were not 
fully developed—yet no one wipld dfny that they v\ere 
latent, and might be looked for—So it was with village comr- 
munities and agricultural interests in rude, thinly populated 
and semi-pastoral districts. As ordc'r was established knd 
wealth accumulated, self-interest and social' habit wopicl 
ultimately produce the same, development. However dis¬ 
cordant tbe elements, time and the common burden woujd 
cement them together, aVid one.of the w-ell-known types 
would develop itself, pet haps streaked by local peculiarities. 

Along f:he rivers wWre population and cultivation have 
attained a degree of permanence,*" common land ” exists 
and negular comm'hnities. ^s wc retire from the rivers and 
approach the bar or barren dorsal ridge, we lose alKtrace of 
these communities. Each well has its separ.ate owner uncon¬ 
nected with its neiljhbour-* often a separate halnlet or hut, 
with no common land, interests or homestead, po ties of 
race, religion or kindred. But this is just what we would 
expect: these people’are the pioneers bi civilisation, the 
squatters of the primewal forest. GtaduaKy, however, the 
ramparts of a municipality will be formed round them: 
they occupy a defined village area and a joint property 
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in the jungle, to the exclusion of otlvsrs. The ownSrs ol 
patchps and u^lls are represented by headmyi, the ties 
of fellowship and mutual advantage will draw them together; 
the law of joint responsiljility will bring \eith it the. right of 
gr?-e1nptio». As cultivation, population and wealth extenc^ 
these infant communi^es will develop themselves on one of 
the^well-known types—perhaps distinguishable by some 
local marks. Such has been the mode by which in the old 
settled tracts»of the Gangstic valley the village com’nlunity 
has come into existence and by an innate \itality has sur¬ 
vived empires and dynasties. ^ • * 

Village System Attacked by Financial Interestg.— 
It is the spirit of mutual aid an(f co-operation that has 
welded together a*liaf)hazard congeries pf individuals full of 
discordant and dissimilar elements into a well-knit, close and 
corporate body politic. This is |hc normal cou^e of dfVe- 
fopnicnt. But conditions haVe sometimes been abnormal. 
A strong and oppressive government sometimes trespasses 
on property. Cultivator,s* are located by the kardar, with 
leased guaranteed by tamds ; the fatal practice of the 
division of crops and appraisement is en^rced ; the jagir- 
dtfr, the chrse of the land-owner, is let loose among the 
jommunity.^ 

In British times strangers iire invited to the village com- 
jn'unity because they are capitalists and*good guarantors bl 
state revenue. The power of Mortgage is stretched to ar 
extent ap^jroaching s*ale, and rights of ownership created 
where they were more or less absent in the interests of the 
coparcenary c*mmunitf. The capitalist working on tht 
land is the mainstay of the goyernment, Snd he alwaysw'ante 
to obtain something which can be sold and mortgaged, and 
descend by the.ordjfiary law of inheritance, instead of whal 
he regards hs a mere*shadow which can neither be transferred 
nor moi;t^ged, and only inherited under a narrow law 0 : 
entail. 

Thus theVilla|;e system, alreadyhn existence, is attacked 
with a view eff inclosing the rwenue. 

’ R. N. Cnst, Financial Commissioner, quoted in E. D. Maciagan’ 
GazetUer of ike MuU-an District, p. , 
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Abnormal Conditions Affecting Viilage ^Types.— The 

marked features of the ’village system df'velop quickly 
amongst a dense and well-to-do population in a tract of a 
fair degree of fertjjit}^ An inhospitable physipl enwon- 
gient, however, is unfavourable to the evolution oi ihp 
normal type. In a sparsely populated region,-where the 
pastoral tribes seem to contend with the agriculturist for 
possession, labour, capital and property jostle together, and 
the combinations are abnormal. • The propcj-ty or dominion 
of the soil is of little use, if there are no stibng arms to till: 
the proprietor and the chltivator can do little if there is no 
capital forthcoming to sink the well, or supply the agricul¬ 
tural necessities. Each element must do^its own chity, and 
receive its own benefit. Thus we find the rent charge paid 
to the capitalist, if property remains in situ, and has only to 
pa^ributqto capital; or the quit-rent, if capital has ousted 
property and doles out a mi^serable compensation for a lost 
inheritance.” Or again we find property ousted by labour, 
and the man that is able to tilf.the seil holding his own 
against the descendants of a hundred ancestors who cannot 
do so, and are cqntent to take a quit-rent and give place to 
hardier industries. Again, wc find the tenant, representing 
labour, possessed of privileges unbecoming his position, 
paying little or no rent, simply because the gross receipts 
Idave no ipargin betwixt the expenses of cultivation and the 
revenue of the sovereign, and because labour is scarce. 

The integrity: of propetty is injured also by other causes. 
The law oi inheritance, being a law of the person, has varied 
from village to village, or within thfc same village. Poverty 
has driven out nuihbers to spek their fortune or prevented 
them from discharging their duty though preStent.® Thus 
possession has trodden down ancestral l;ight^ and time and 
exile appear at first to have‘worked manifest and irremedi¬ 
able injustice, until a higher view is taken of property, and 
it is understood that the man who cannot and will not use 
his right, ceases to possess, it, and that the land-owner is in 
effect but an office-holder.* Then, again, infldential persons, 
descendants by the female line, or small capitalists, have in 
former times insinuated thpmselves, and their descendants 
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remain in a positiop only justified by possession, and»inexr 
pficable, tiir Jhe cause of thei» presence is searched out. 
Physical or family causes also have led to variations: the 
change of a river course, the pren^ture death of.the head 
o^a’familjf the number of the male issife, a battle or a raid 
l)r a crime or a speculation, may have turned property 111*0 
a new channel, an^ altered the nature,of the village 
community. , * 

'Strength.of the Village Communal System.*-*How- 
ever strong ma’y be the forces of disintegration, peace and 
order tend to* fight the disruptive tendencies. ^Vealth 
accumulates and property acquires value—self-interest ^nd 
jocial hgbit, attachment to the soiFafld joint roi-ponsibility 
for the land-reveilue,*help to conserve the joint village and 
the rights of cultivators as co-proprietors of the village, 
the land is looked upon as belonging to a grouj) of co-jntrt- 
ners, the law of entail is established, and Succession of the 
female relatives who are oufsiders an<J stra/igers to an 
exogamous societj^ is discountenanced as affecting the 
,soli(te.rity of the commiMiity. Capitalists as capitalists have 
little hold over the property. It is bad ecoffomics that says 
money-power can giVe right to land. In India it is agri- 
tultural capital of the agriculturist that purchases land, 
flut this alone does not suffice. One must prove his sense 
of social solidarity before he can aspire to hold land in 
possession. One must be a member of the village com¬ 
munity and as such A sharer in commun^^ife and labour 
who can be entrusted with the possession of Ihnd. For 
such possession carries *vith it a great responsibility. A 
mere capitalist or trader will barter away the'common 
agricultural interests the community for personal gain. 
He is the powerful •enemy of the community and of agri¬ 
culture generally, a*Bd he is shgnned by the village in the 
interests o^ self-preservation. If he occupies a plot of land, 
he pays *a tax for the house-site to the village community. 
The village ftrgailisatioji, based oibinutual responsibility, is 
the most effective system to protect agriculture from, the 
disintegrating influences of money-power and trade interests. 
Contributions for repairing temples and other wbrks »f 

VOL. n H 
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religi«n and charity jn the village are leyed on holdings and 
ploughs. Fuel is gathered from common lands about tljie 
village and %usli lands near th« hills. In some distriAs in 
Bombay* for two genei^tions after they arrive, a family of 
new-comers do nof get the full rights of villagers. 'The 
co-partnership in property supplies the basis of mutual' 
co-operation, protection and strength. It estabhshes and 
maintains the union of pUrticulat; economic interests of the 
community centred in agriculture, which are too ofteh 
threatened by trade and capitalism. Everj/where it is the 
selfish'Individualism of t^ie trader and the'capitalist that 
has ..disintegrated agriculture on a communal basis. Big 
farms andjarge estates as opposed to petit farnyng ar^ 
transitional stages in the decline of agrictilture under the 
free operation of forces of capitalistic and commercial 
incXridualism. In India it is the co-partnership.in property 
and economic c 6 -operation which have enabled the com¬ 
munity to hold thfir ground' amidst the crash of kingdoms 
in the past and the disintegrating operation of forces'or 
individuals in the present. 

Village Bonds of Union.—Many would think that the 
strength of the village community lies in the bond of blood 
relationship, and warn us that this is gradually disappearing. 
They urge that already the element which originally con- , 
st-ituted the real bond of union, viz., that of actual kinship, 
is disappearing in the influx of strangers who have introduced 
themselves into, the body of land-holders in moot Villages 
within the last few decades. In the village communities 
in India, as in Russia and elsewhere, the original notion of 
kinship, which may have been the foundation-stone of their 
earliest history, has given place in mgst instances to a more 
practical notion of common interest only, for which the land 
in some parts of which the inhabitant's have -built their 
homesteads, furnishes the real and all-sufficient basis. The 
earliest stage of hhaiachara villages did not exhibit land- 
tenure in any joint, co.nlnunal or collective form beyond 
the limits of the family or household. Family severalty 
was the form in which land and its produce was actually used 
apd enjoyed. It was political, agricultural and economic 
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conditions which pecessitated personal union in* villages, 
not trilfel feeling or a mere jnstincfive tendency to hold 
and cultivate*large areas 01^ a collective tenure? In certain 
tracts in India the cementing principle Qf village communi- 
tie 9 »is neijher kinship nor the conquest* and possession of a 
•common soil, but certain rights to common land and watfr 
which mark them off from neighbouriijg communities ; or, 
as is sometimes the case in frontier tracts, a common ven¬ 
detta, the tradition of gnmity or tribal raids against^ a 
common foe. *Jt is not always that the agnatic relationship 
is the bond ; "there is a fiction (jf kinship induced, by the 
possession of a common totem or eponym. This is true of 
most oj the aboriginal tribes. In *he Dravidian village 
communities, though kinship might have been the original 
tie, this in many cases has been supcrimjiosed by an elaborate 
machinery pf agrarian settlement and partition to suitathe 
•common interests of cultivation* It is not the tie of actual 
blood relationship which nedessarily gives ^he rights of 
membership in any given village community, but the fact 
of actual association in.that which constitutes its home and 
centre of activity^ viz., the ownership of land. The common 
interest, therefore, which attaches to thi^ home, tends also 
•to produce common customs regulating the devolution and 
transfer of individual rights in land throughout the com¬ 
munity, irrespectively of the religion or class to which its 
*iRirious menibers may .belong.* And it is thfs common 
interest attached to home and thaland, tte common centre 
and basis of all economic activities, "that protects the com¬ 
munity from the disruptive tendencies of an immoral in¬ 
dividualism, and devises endless varieties of co^opprative 
agricuitural and industrial activity for common defence and 
progress. . . , 

Communallsm'^s Progr^sive as Individualism.— 
It is not tjue that the progress of societies has been restricted 
only to 'the individualistic t}fpe of organisation. There is a 
good deal orf misconception aboift «this in the West, which 
regards progress as «v>nopolised*^y individualistic types of 
manhood and social organisation. Society on a communal 
basis in the East is as pr.ogressive as Western- sociq^y 
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where mdividualism has triumphed and jiltimately trampled 
upon communal rights and well-being, and it is 6 nly the pre¬ 
judice of Western sociologists, that ascribes'the prirneval 
origin of social li/e tj a communistic and collectivistic 
instinct, hut holds 'chat the capacity for progressive • de¬ 
velopment in communal institutions has long been exhausted' 
and arrested, and l^at degeneration'marks all latter-day 
experiments in constructive communalism. Communalism 
m thCoElast has conserved vital vjilues and is ^ven now a 
constructive principle of economic organisation. There is 
as much progress in our v/llage settlements asid in our rural 
colonisation as in the settlements and colonisations in 
the backwoods of America or capitalistic exploitation 
in undeveloped regions on an individualistic basis. 




CHATTER X. 

AGRICW-TURE ON A COMMUNAL BASIS. 

• • • 

Co-operation in the Village.—^The Indian village supjjlies 
jllustrajions of some of the remarkable co-opei^itive enter¬ 
prises of the vv^.ld. Everywhere there are remarkable 
instances of the ability of the villagers'to unite for common 
objects. TJie villagers unite to dig and clean out 4 siieir'“ 
•water-courses, and turn out- together to jlrotect their ace- 
embankments from floods. Tn a dry tpact they unite to 
de*epen the pond of the village. Sometimes each household 
supplies a man in turn every morning whose duty it is to 
dig clay from the bottom of the pond and put it into baskets; 
and each-housewife* before she takes away her supply of 
'water for the day, must first carry out two basket-loads of 
earth, and throw them on the bank some distance off. Or 
sometimes .the village coml 5 ines and works for a time«at 
’deepening the pond, or subscribes to pay other fabourersto 
enlar^ ik The village also combines to,(Jig kachha wells, 
and to work them for the village chttle, and often a lar|;e ' 
number of faipilies consbine to make a pakka well costing 
much labour and a large sum of money* The whole, village 
sometimes unites to.^g the* village ditch, to repair the 
village hedge, ,to build the dharmshala or to put on a new- 
gate on the entrance to the, village. Instances are also 
known of a large number of villages combining, under official 
directio*n, to dig a long inundation canal. The system of 
combining iaboar bears a close r^emblance to the forms of 
co-operative enterpfise that obf^ in coimtries like Italy, 
Switzerland and France. 

In a village nearly twenty miles from Lahore T fottfid 
several cultivators joining theft* lartds for figld work. One 
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had forty Ughsis i of’land a«d the others thirt^Jjjj^as eac^. 
They dividefi the produce in eqiial shares, an* one of !hem 
gave Rs.^-I2-o as sent lor ten extra bighas of land. 

Methods of Agricultural Co-operation.—j^ricukure 
is often conducted by means of lams, in the Panjab, which* 
are association^ of Jiouseholds or inaividuals, eaSi contri¬ 
buting oxen or labour, Or both^ the whole lam working 
jq^tl}i, cind cultivating certain l^ids of which, some of the 
members of the association have the disposal, whether as 
owners^r tenants. • • 

\^ere the depth of water necessitates a large staff of 
bullocks, tfip lam often»includes seven or eight ploughs of 
two oxen each ; in other places, moro often three or four. 
The sharers are calle'd saji [saja, a share) ; if a man contri- 
one plough he is called ek hal ka saji ; if a Jialf-plough, 
kaciiwa ka saji, frt)m kachwa, the space in the yoke occupied 
by the neck gf one bullock ; K only his personal labour, yj ka 
saji, or sharer of his person. Thisdasfrclass never contribute 
land, and are generally chamars ; while a man who contri¬ 
butes land is seldom or never ji ka saji. If a woman, not of 
the family of an^ of the landed share?., is admitted, she us 
called khurpi ka saji, or a sharer of a hoe, and takes half of' 
the share of a ji ka saji. ' , 

I The distribution. of the proceeds and the payment of 
revenue is conducted on different, methods. 'In all casCo, 
the whole of the produce is thrown togefther without regard to 
the yield bf individual fields. In one method, the whole 
number of heads (aug) in the lana gre counted. The whole 
of the fodder and the price of all iron used in the cultivation 
are divided over the oxen equally. Tbe grain is collected, 
the seed-grain repaid to the banya witJi interest, and the 
dues of the chamars and the religious offerings are deducted. 
One-fourth of the retnainder is then separated‘as hakimi 
hissah, or the share of the ruler ; and this is divided among 
the people who contributed the lan4 in proportion to the 
area contributed by each,* and these people pay each the 
revenue due on his own land. The remainder is then divided 
among the heads of oxen and pien ; an ox generally taking 
, ‘ BiglM ^ o{ an acre. 
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twice the sfeare of*a man among the Rajputs. becaiAe the 
Swners provide most of the catfle, while manji of tfiem are 
non-proprietors; and also in*the villages, where the irrigation 
ij ^tensi^e, because the cattle theft hgVe such hard work. 
• For this litter reason an ox sometimes* takes twice as mush 
as a maft in the spiing, and only as much in the autumn 
harvest when there is no irrigatiop. Ifl other villages, oxen 
and men share equally, hi all cases the costs of cultivation, 
except the *irpn, are divided on the same share 5 . The 
system has a,*curious resemblance to that described by 
Maine as obtaining in ancient Ifeland. ■* 

In another method of distribution the accounts oi the 
i^hich is a^o called ratha, are Icept by ploughs, each 
sharer contributing a certain number, of half-ploughs. To 
make up the number of men required for his oxen, a sharer 
. will often tike aji ka saji into partnership^ buSin this'lSse 
the latter claims from the'sharer only, and not from* the 
Icma as a whole, in whijh he is only racognised as a man 
attj.ched to one of the ploughs. The whole costs and pro- 

• ceeds of cultivation, and the revenue due on the whole of the 
hind, are^ divided equally over the ploughs (without any 

. regard to the area of land contributed by each plough). 

• This sort of lana is also called hasira. The ji ka saji in this 
case takes from the man who engaged him one-fourth—or, 

• if there are. already two able-bodied *men on ihe plovi|;h, 
one-fifth—of the prelude allotted to one plough and |}ays the 
same proportion of the revenue, the,division being by heads, 
and men and oxen sharing equally. He receives no share * 
of the fodder'and paj'? no share of the cost ofjhe iron or 
seed. Under this system the ji ka Mji is entitled to an 
advance of some Rsttzo to 25 free of interest, and further 
advances at dhcreflon at reasonable rates from his employer.’ 
Here is ^n instance of an indSpient form of indigenous co¬ 
operative credit. Among the Jats the women of the family 
are often qoun^d as sharers, wfiereas the ji ka saji’s wife 

is not. • ,•* 

Another kmd o^ lam is formed for the express purpose 
of cutting and pressing sugar-cane. The cane is grown in 
the ordinary manner ; but’affer Diwali, when the cutting. 
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time has come, the growers combine ariU form,a kolhoo Ha 
lana, or sugy-miJl associatibn, which will contist of ten o¥ 
twelve ploughs and is worked as follows; Each member of the 
co-operative body \wh<ther an individual or ap ordipa^y 
l^) contributes oxen and grown men in equaK numbers c 
strictly in proportion to the area cacluhas under eane, and 
women and chSdreif as near as may be begin to press the 
cane cut during the day in the evening of the same day, and 
it genetally occupies the press till the evening' of the next 
day. If it takes a little more or less timet, the excess or 
defect remarked by a pat bf dung on a rough sun-dial made 
by a4>eg struck into the ground, and is allowed for when the 
same man’s*turn comes round again. Eaqh man takes t^e' 
gur made from his ojvn cane, and pays the daily expenses 
of his days. The common expenses, such as hire of evaporat- 
ih'^Shn, making of press, etc., arc distributed in'proportion 
to the number of days the cape' of each has taken to press. 

This is the*ordinary system. But ^thc people find that 
the crowd collected to cut the cane cat iind spoil so mpch 
that a new system is sometimes adopted. In this each ' 
sharer cuts his owi) cane. He starts his bullocks and presse,s 
his cane till one or two kundis of juice, as may have beep , 
previously agreed upon, have been expressed. He then • 
makes way for another man with his cane and bullocks, and ‘ 
so *60. When all hS cane is crushed, he takes' away hi^ • 
bullocks, and falls out of the rota. ,Every morning the 
gut which has befo made during the past twenty-four hours 
and the current expenses arc divided in proportion to the 
number ot,hundis of juice contributed by ea£h. 

Dangara is the name of a system by which two or more 
owners club their cattle together, eithdr for the year 8r for 
a special job. The united cattle work for bach in proportion 
to the number of oxeq contributed and'the partners have 
no further claim ujx)n one another, each keeping his land and 
its produce and revenue distinct.* 

Go-operative Employ'ingnt of Labour. —In the organi¬ 
sation of labour of the village artisans, th'e village watch and . 

^ I am indebted for the above account of agricultural enterprises to 
(Ibbetson's Kamal Seiilinmt J^port^ ' 
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ward, irrigation men and employers of* day labourers, and 
oflier*common*servants of the agriculturists, without whom 
agriculture would be at a standstill, we §nd a co-operative 
eny>lpymeni of labour vfhich has a ?nc^ern counterpart in 
various foftns of co-bperative enterprise in the Europeaif 
countries.* The agriculturists divide the kamins into two 
classes—those whose labour is intimately connected with 
agriculture, viz., the blacksmith, the carpenter and el^tnar, 
and those whoso services are rendered in other ways and less 
regularly, viz.,, the weaver, poster, barber, waterman, 
washerman and sweeper ; whom they call house-servants— 
khangi kamin. The number of kamns is an index of "^he 
\feajth o1 the village„and nothing is thought to l)e so effec¬ 
tive an assertion of the poverty of the village as to say that 
the kamins have left it. The Services of all these kamins^j^ 
4t the disposal of every villager, accept those of the chamars. 
These chamars are generally attached to one owner, or to a 
fev» families, and are npt ^t the disposal <Jf every one : this 
connection cannot be byoken till the crops of the current 
year have been housed, but it can then be terminated from 
either side, • * 

. The khoji j(tracker of lost cattle), the wagi (cow-herd), the 
«hhem (buffalo-herd), the muharsil or thapi (w'atchman of 
*cut crops), the shikari or hunter and the ^harwai who weigj^ 
grain, render important aids to gvery agriculturist and are 
emplojied, as the othv kamins, by, the whole village acting 
as a co-operative employing association, 6f undertaker of 
labour. 

Throughout tlie south,*each village employs suclbcommon 
servants as the watcher of crops, the irrigation man and the 
emplo5^r of day labourers, each being paid a share of grain 
by each culti'^atoi*^ at each harvest; for instance, the 
irrigation tpan called the neerghunti* 01 madayan enjoys 
maniyants, and also gets a few measures of grain during 
each harvest frojji the villagers. fie is in charge of the 
sluices and regnJates Jhe flow of water to the lands of each 
•cultivator. The kavatgar is the Vatchman. He watches 
crops in the field and the paddy in the threshing-floor till the 
paddy is brought to individuai houses. Whatever agri- 
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cultural implement’s are Igft in the fielS, he takes charge of 
both for Brahmans and for Sudras. In a village in Tricfii- 
nopoly, I find hinj receiving tlie following dues from each 
cultivator: 

• After harvest is reaped, he is 
every acre of lan<^ if the pac 
day. If not removed immediately, he claims laj Madras 
measpres. He guards not merely crops, but also cocoanut 
trees. For every cocoanut tree he is paid {ts.6 a year. For 
every .acre of plantain J?s.5 a year. For. onion per acre 
Rs.2 J. He also receives i kalam of rice from each Brahman 
house for his night patrolling in the agraharam. 

The pannagar controls day labourer, who are engaged i'n 
channel digging, and he is assisted by the kavalgars in guard¬ 
ing cattle and crops ; betakes 30 Madras measures for every 
41J kalam# front each culflvator. 

In Malabar the thandan is an agricultural servant, who 
crops cocoanuts. For two trees ho climbs he is paid one 
cocoanut, and for a hundred trees ^ anilas. , 

Common Band and Common Rights.—The village 
common land is*a visible symbol of tke co-operative action 
of the villagers. In Southern India the proceeds of the 
communal lands or from the annual sale by auction of tlfe 
sight to the fishery of the tartk and the plodu9e from trees 
owned the village are spent, as W’e shall see, for common 
purposes, such as the maintenance and repair 0/ irrigation 
channels,' the upkeep- of the village temple, the provision 
for recreation, etc. A large proportion of villages have also 
a considgrable area of pasture land, and it is usual to send 
out all the unemployed cattM of the ^village daily uijder the 
charge of a cow-herd to graze on the vplage common. The 
cow-herd is generally allowed to take tfle m'ilk of each cow, 
buffalo, sheep or goat every sixth or seventh day. 

Sometimes the villagers themselves take it In turns 
{ban) to herd the cattle of the whole wllage. In most 
villages small grazing fees*are charge^.. But jn some villages, 
where the area of uncultivated land is comparatively small,- 
yie cattle of residents are exempted from paying such fees. 
All residents without* restriction can send any cattle they 


given d| Madras iheasures for- 
Idv is‘removed oif the same 
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have to graz?on the uncultivatedjand. For a few days after 

the cfop has been cut, the ci^Jivator of the field ft allowed to 
appropriate whatever grazing there i^leftonit.and then the 
ciitwated Jields also are thrown open ^o the cattfe of the 
^hole village for gr^ing. Cultivators have ordinarily S 
right to cut wood needed for agricultujal irjplements and 
pala and grass from the common ^ands, except in villages 
where they afc very limited in extent, and insufficiejit tqf 
the needs of th^owners. 

All inhabitants of the Panjab village have a light n*t only 
to graze a reasonable number of cattle, their own property, 
on payijient of the recognised duest but also to ^.ollect ^ry 
wosd for burning,* to cut such bushes and grass for thatch¬ 
ing or ropes as they need for use in thdir house and cattle- 
yards, or to,dig mud for bricks, etc., from the village taaiii" 
But a small cess for every axeor lull-hook is^ften^aken fr^m 
non-cultivators. Trees on roaMsides, ponds, •\jeUs and on 
coihmon land about the viHage site are the common property 
of the whole village, and there is a general rule against 
'cutting down any such tree so long as it lives and gives 
sbiide. \Wien it withers up and falls, its \\rood is sometimes 
appropriated by the whole village and is generally devoted 
,to some common purpose, e.g., repairing the village gate, 
well, mosque or temple, or* deepening^ the village pond. 
*lh some villa'ges a small portiomof the common land is set 
apart,fiiidiiome individual is allowed to fence in a portion and 
plant trees, which are specially tended fcy hint for the 
common good qf the vil^ige. 

The manure of the cultivators is used by theifrii^ their 
own fields; but they, cannof sell it out of the village. 
That of the non-cultivators is the joint projjerty of the 
village ; or, if the Jiomestead,is divided by wards, of the 
owners of the wards in which they livfi. It is kept in great 
joint-stock heaps, and divided by the owners according to 
ploughs. • • , *, • 

Bengal,—In Bengal we find dpiong others the follow¬ 
ing characteristic methods of agricultural co-operation 
(i) The gania system. Un^pr this system, a number pf 
fanners (each of whom possesses the requiate land and 
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capital) are pledged to tjU, mow and reap^ all the fielils 
collectively *so that, as soon a^ the rains descend, thfy are 
able to prepare their ^jarvestsvery^ quickly and thus ensure 
good crops for the^year. (2) The* langala-hala^or pltugh- 
^orrowing system. A farmer who h^s his own plot of land 
but cannot a§ord f o buy bullocks and a plough, borrows 
them from one of his neighbours, and in exchange offers his 
s,ervi(;es in cultivating his partners’ fields. {3), The lagar br 
labour system. Those farmers who posses^beither land nor 
capital are employed as agricultural labouress on a salary of 
Rs^5 to 45. sometimes even Rs.6o to 70 per annum. 
In additioji to this, <they get from their employer^ a little 
plot of land—one bigha, or a bigha and a'half—to cultivate 
independently, and’a fixed share of the produce belongs to 
■«4tM»m. They also receive their dinner on wprking days, 
aq,d clothihg, napkin, etc.*, on occasions of a festival or a 
marriage in, the employer’s‘household. 

Southern India.—In Southern • India the forms'" of 
agricultural co-operation are no less vaned and numerous. 
The most tangible relic of the old corporate existence is the 
common fund, ^hich practically every village possesses. 
Thb is formed from the sale-proceeds of the fruit-trees «fi 
the village site held on samudayam paita, of the fish in the, 
village tanks and of the thatching-grass which grows on the 
foreshores of these. It isrdividecj into certain shares, tiie 
number of which is supposed to have had its or’giif 'in the 
number of na&imgars-m existence in the days of old, and 
these are now sub-divided among th^ naUamgt(rs' descendants, 
and aj-e bought, sold and mortgaged as any other property. 
The villageheadman,orone ol two of,the bigger ryois, juanage 
the fimd, and part of it is spent on i^ommunal purposes, 
such as petty repairs to t^ks and drinking-water ponds, 
festivals at the village temple, payments for dramatic 
performances and alms to beggars. The maintenance and 
repair of irrigation chat^pels out of ,these»communal funds 
are also to be met with throughout the soufh. Communal 
labour is also very often employed, each acre of land con- 
tpbuting a certain quota of labour for repairing tanks or 
irrigation channels. WheB'virgin lands are to be reclaimed, 
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a large number of /jultivators join, aqd they di^da the 
sj^res according to the capital or labour supplied by each 
in coftformity to the agreetpent. The right ot gathering 
tamarind from the trees of villages ij often purchased by a 
viBager on^behalf of the whole village fi^m the taluk board. 
Shares and contiibutmns are collected, and, after meeting 
the purchase-money, the surplus goes t<j the .village watch¬ 
man, or is spent on communal ^purposes. Tamarind is 
divided amoug the villagers according to the share^JiBoney 
or labour contftbuted; such shares are transferable. In 
plantain, chili or brinjal cultivatioi^ the lease-money ks often 
raised by individual subscription, and the irrigation channels 
are repiyred and maintained by <?Dmmon labcpir. The 
profits are dividecf according to the proportions contributed 
by each cultivator as lease-money and igricultural capital. 
In cases whgfe capital is not advanced, a share is gi\'*il 
to labour alone. The best instance of this JTiode of co-oper¬ 
ation is, however, to be found in betel cultivation. The lease- 
mofley is here always jointly paid and divided in proportion 
to the extent of lan 3 and the number of betel plants which 
each cultivator looks after. The distributory channels and 
ditches leading to the betel fields are maintained and repaired 
in common. Sheep-dung manure, which is considered very 
pseful and costly, is always purchased in common, and the 
manure is distributed accordiSg to the number of creeper# 
15 . this maribring process is d»ne by all the cultivators 
working together. TIr addipu or .the surrounding screen 
which keeps off cold blasts, is maintained and rdjiaired in 
common for the jvhole fie^. Each man's crop is in^vidual; 
but certain services on which they depend upon on^hnother 
and onjyhich the whol^/ield depends for its success in crop- 
raising are divided ^in proportion to the extent of blocks 
and the number of,creepers, ^etel requires individual 
attention, and hence the profits and losses are not shared in 
common,*but in maintaining the irrigation channels, in 
watering and*in manuripg, etc. E^oh block supplies labour 
and capital in jiroporfjon to the*,benefits it enjoys from 
'agricultural partnership. 

In Travancore.intheifeMw/fl jands,i.e.,those covered with 
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watfr throughout ,the year, cultivation is set on foot b 
making huni% by the sidas of rivers and canais with stic^ 
clay which* is removed from {he bed of the river, of with 
bamboo pegs fitted jn cocoanut trees. These common 
bunds very often ^close areas extending over^ five *r <Bix 
thousand acres. These paddy land^touch a laxse numbdf 
of villages. Jhe yse of the steam-engine has been intro¬ 
duced only recently to bale out water. Before its advent, 
^e w^ter was baled out either,by the baskets or by the 
working of Persian wheels, and a large nu^hber of villagers 
combined for this. The« owner of the engine and the culti¬ 
vators now enter into an agreement to bale out water at 
so*many yipees per’acje. Sometimes on these wet lands, 
enclosed by bunds on all sides, cultivationhlso is in common. 
Ploughing also confmences from one end of the paddy-field 
by the co-cmeration of all cultivators, so that ea(;h cultivator’s 
blpck is i^oughed in the long run by common labour. 
This also applies ^to hill-cuftivation of paddy on dry lands. 
The hay is stacke*d by all cultivartors working together, 'and 
sweets are distributed when the* work is finished.' The 
removal of weeds, harvesting, as well as breaching the 
bars during moifsoons, in order to prevent inundation, are 
sometimes done in common. A portion of the paddy-field 
is occasionally set apart for banana cultivation. Eacl\ 
villager has one ridge for himself, and the village collectively 
employ tbe kavalgar, whom they, pay one btanch for reh 
banana plants. The bunches are divided thu^; ©ne for 
the landcftvner*’nine for the labourer; one for the watcher. 
Fencing is done by common labour, the labqjir being divided 
in projrdrtionto thaarea of land cultivated by each individual. 

We conclude with the description of the charapteristic 
irr igation associations called the seat’s,^hic_h are to be met 
with in the southern dis^icts of ^todras. Villages are 
divided according tb the number of tanks foe irrigation 
purposes, and.each of these divisions is managed l)y a sethi. 
All the cultivators whos^lands are irjigated by the particular 
tank or tanks of the warfl are menibars of.the sethi. The 
sefAt, under the leadership of the headman called karaiswan, 
rfgulariy meets to arrange for, the repair and maintenance of 
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the under its p^icular jurisdictioq. When the hpids 
otithe seihis ure deficient, other sethis give them loans or 
contributions, and there is o|ten found a good Heal of co¬ 
operation among these different irrigation associations of 
a tluster ^ villages, wftich renders sufooth work* of the 
irrigation of lands un^r their ayacut. * 

Western Co-operative Ideals Realised, in India.— 
Bearing in mind the fundamental postulate of economic 
regionalism that economic Reconstruction in the future caq 
only be succesSfeil and life-maintaining by utilising the 
accumulated force of environment* instinct and tradition, 
the lines of development are easy to decide. The unwn 
of econojuic interests sought to be realised through tlie 
rural commonalty? .be co-operative enterprise of villagers 
combining to dig wells, or even long Inundation canals, 
the agricultural operations by means of co-operativi 
associations variously termed firtsiras, ratJtasT sethis or lanq,s, 
and the co-operative division of trops, the comniunal organ¬ 
isation of agricultural and industrial labour, and the provision 
and use of the common land for the collective good of the 
ilillage—all this expresses some of the highest ideals of 
ag»icultural and industrial co-operation in the W est actually 
realised in our economic life. In certain lines co-operation 
^as been practised where the efficiency of its methods and 
the nobility of its ideals will bh mcxlels for the West; whil* 
^uPli successful forms of .co-opemtion of the West as co¬ 
operative ci^dit, co-opffl ative purchase and sale, co-operative 
dairying, co-operative presses, will easily ana profitably be 
assimilated into the organj^tion of the village commoiwealth, 
where the communistic and collcctivistic instincts aJe jnuch 
strongej than in the ,'^^est. "In the combination of the 
villagers for the sati|faction of their common needs by the 
employment of artisans and labourers, we find the ideals of 
co-operative consumption and collettivistic production 
working in our social organisation. Co-operative credit 
also exists in«a primary .and incipi^p* form ; for in the lafM 
the distribution, of the. share of fhe produce according to 
‘heads of oxen implies that the working capital (Oxen, hoes, 
ploughs, etc.) is advanced on the expectation of the realisable 
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assets of the co-operative enterprise^ The nidht, as we 
shall see, still survives in the J^dras Pr^^dency as an 
interesting Institution of agricultural credit on a communal 
basis, w^ile caster hunchayeis am^ng the Dravidian com¬ 
munities serve to’^some extent as mutual l6;an asSoiia- 
;ions. A more complex economic ]jfte, with the introduc- 
:ion of scientific processes and agricultural machinery, 
ind the growth of larger trade, and commercial interests, 
vill aaturally be accompanied hy the evolution of more 
lomplex forms of co-operative credit, co-operative purchase, 
ind sale from such primary and vital structures as are 
ilrjady existing. The instincts are there, vital and life- 
naintainii^; the sfentlards are there, perhaps instinctive 
ind incipient: it is these that have th be reconstitated 
nto policies and ideals by the adoption of the methods of 
A^cstern scientific organisation of agriculture and industry. 



CHAPTER 

THE VILLAGE •COMM(')NWEALTH. 

• 

Study of Rural Economy.—M'e have seen that, anvongst 
the village peasants, the bond of blood-relationship, social 
co-operation or common economic interests ensures a^i- 
cultiural co-operatidi;, examples of which are very common. 
In the same way the organisation of industry, agricultura,Ij 
labour and handicraft production on a communal basis in- 
the village community of India* represent# the* essential 
features of co-operative production in the West. ^ The exact 
nature of the services required of functionaries, artisans and 
labousers, and their liunjier, are determined and regulated 
according to the needs of the village community. The 
study of rural econom}»in India hitherto haslseen of a purely 
descriptive character, and has missed the scientific aspect 
fdl want of a proper classification of types and forms, 
followed by investigation info their ojiginating physio-* 
gfafibical and social condidons and causes which ^lone can 
reduce * helerogeneouscnass of particular observations to a 
scientific order and system. With such an eild in •view, we 
must seek to disqpver nat^al divisions of type and organis¬ 
ation, not merely in regard to land-revenue and laSl^ettle- 
ment, wjjich has had to J>e und^aken for practical adminis¬ 
trative purposes, bu^ afso and principally as regards the 
form of the village qrganisation^ its constituent members 
and their lerying relations as a problem in economic 
morpholo^, of which the revenue-system forms only a 
single determieant* 

Governing Cqnditiops.— If we’analyse the structure of 
the rural economic organisation we ^nd three sets of govern¬ 
ing conditions. First in order of origin, as well as o| 
significance, come the physiographicaland socM needs and 
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wants of the regidh which must impah a degnite character 
to the organisation by fixing the nattire of Che services f&id • 
thereby the ensemble of functionaries constituting a typical 
village'unit of theceg&n. The relative status of the different 
functionaries will determined in ^eat part by the relatu'e 
importance of the economic service they render. But this 
is sometime^ modified,or disturbed by the influence of a 
second factor, viz., the traditional social hierarchy, going 
' baclc often to ethnic origins. Social traditiofls give rise to a 
scheipe of social values which are reflecte*ij in the gradation 
of services and functionaries, and which lead to the formation 
of a village hierari^y^ Lastly, the system of land-tenure 
obtaininf under the prevailing scheme ofiland-settltment and 
administration is 4he political factor, which, if it is con¬ 
sonant with the economic and social conditions just noticed, 
proves a* constructive ferce by co-ordinatifig the diverse 
interests and classes ; while, if it is divergent from the needs 
and traditions df the region, it, may prove a disintegrating 
agency to the destruction of the healthy texture of economic 
hfe. > 

We now proteed to a consideration of these three sets of 
conditions and the resulting differences of village type and ■ 
structure; and we shall take these in the reverse order, 

, since the political factor has proved to be so disturbing 
'that it has obscured the other specific features and trai+s. 
From the effects of land-settl^m^nt and administration 
which v'e shall take' up first, we shall proceed to the 
gradation of other village services in the village hierarchy, 
and thence to the physiograplical and’social needs and 
reqilirements. 

Land-Tenure.—In considering "fhe land-temue.'we direct 
our attention to the position of the headman in relation to 
the system of land.revenvle administi^ation which is a deter¬ 
mining factor of the Indian village economy in one important 
direction. In the ca^ f>f the zamindari oi landlord system 
of Bengal and the United Provindes^ the chief men of the 
village will necessarily be the zaminddrs (or their sub¬ 
ordinates) with whom the settlement is made and who are 
‘responsible to govejjimgnt'for the payment of the land- 
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revenue. In, the lyhtwari village^ whicB is probably d! the 
nibst encient i^^pe and which owes its original exbtence to 
settlement by some tribe or tkn which ^eady possessed a 
le^gr, the Jieadman^whb is such a ftader, is recognised by 
♦he state Aid is tako^ into its service as an intermediary* 
between Itself and the villages, and made hereditary. 
The ryotwari village is the prevalent folm ift Madras and 
Bombay. Here the zamifiSxir is non-existent, except in the 
case of a few isolated tenures, and it is the villager with 
whom the settl^ent is made and who is resjionsible Jor the 
land-revenue. 

There is again a third type of village—the joint village, 
\fhqfe tltere is no ienger a body of cultivators each of whom 
has his own independent rights. Some of the villagers claim 
the ownership not merely of the fields they cultivate but c' 
the whole of the village lands.^ The body of pwnef s who thus 
stiU hold together and have a certain joint interest in {he 
village,arises in various wgys ; (i) The pHor eastence of a 
territorial chiefship* (2^ the development from the position 
of a farmer of revenue; (3) usurpation in a time of disorder 
(4j the colonisation Ijy individual and claiwgroups; and (5) 
communistic ownership of land. The management of the 
affairs of the joint body is properly by a committee of heads 
*of houses, or pwcchayet. Tho joint village does not possejs 
« gecognised’headman. Latterly,the government'has found 
it neceasar^ to institute a species of headman for these villages 
also, but such men are merely representatia-es oi the joint 
proprietors in their dealings with the government. He 
is called lambardar (holSer of a number) rfjffice is 

allowed to be in some degree elective. The joint village is 
the prevalent form in tile United Provinces, the Panjab, and 
the frontier province. Remembering the three district 
types of vjjlages, we can at oifte indicate the relative im¬ 
portance'of the functions of the headman in different parts 
of India: 

I. The village under the pemianent Th^vilJage headman, mukhya, num- 
settlement in Bengal and in dal or pradhan is often a mere 
TOits of Bihar and Oris^ ; in creature of the xamindar,, 

Oudh, the United and the Cea- , 
traJ Provinces. 
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11. fhe ryotwari viilagfe in Madras The grmf change in the revenue 
and Bombay. - management, ufider which tte 

amount of eacn cuItiVato/'s pay¬ 
ment was fixed by government 
oncers and not left to be ad- 
justed^yy the comifiunity, Jfiwgred 
the wition and atthori^ of 
headman. He has now become 
a servant of the sta^e and is paid 
for his services in cash and !and. 

Ip Madras the village headman, 
munsifat manigar, and the village 
Accountant, kafnam or kanaka- 
pillai, still rAain their hereditary 
dignity and r^hts, and often their 
rent-free plots of land {maniyam), 
or are paid a fixed salary by 
government. The headman still 
holds a hi§Ji position inthe village, 
and as the social head he leads all 
social and religious festivals, and 
has precedence in all domestic 
ceremonies of the, villagers. 

The hereditary patel is found in all 
the different divisions of the Boni- 
bay Presidency, but the kulkami 
,or talati for historical reasona*only 
in the Qeccan and Southern Mar- 
atka country and not in Gujrat or 
the Konkan. The sources of in¬ 
come were (i) land, for the most 
part eScempt from rent, ( 2 ) diiect 
levies in cash and kind from the 
ryots, or compensation in li^i 
thereof, ( 3 ) cash payments fron?, 
the govemfiient treasury. 

Their salary is fixe^ by a scale with 
reference to the gross revenui of 
the village. ► 

III. The jmnt vi^ge—the Panjab The lambardar (headman) and the 
ana the United Provinces. patwarx (accountant) are not so 
strong in position and sometimes 
hd^^etoolittldinfluence. There are 
sometimes too many lambardars, 
one for each section ; the patwarx is 
usually appointed not tb a single 
village, \but to a circle of villages. 

Hierarchy of S^rvicee—(1) Ecotaomic.—Turning to 
the other sets of factors, the economic and the social, we 
proceed to indicate the influence of economic needs as shaped 
by agricultural conditioijs and general social‘wants of the 
people, on the organisa'tion of villhge sertdces, as well as, 
the influence of social traditions and values on their gradation 
dnd hierarchy. The general conditions which attract a 
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group of permanent artisans and labourers to the village 
cOtaniunity are the same in the^lifferent type^ of villages, 
even as the punchayet is no longer a special feature of the 
joint village but un^ersal in all parts ^f India. .But, as 
5ye*have seen, new ftiy;tionaries and labourers appear as a. 
result of economic needs and social or religious necessities. 
It would have been a very interesting*study to estimate 
the relative importance of willage limctions or occupations 
as adapted to*tl\f needs and capabilities of different region?, 
but sufficient dafe are not at hand. But certain conclusions 
relating to the gradation of services^nd the village hierarchy 
are clearly derivable from a comparative survey of differmt 
village types in tl^ different provinces. 

XRroughout India tlie apportionment^of the blacksmith 
and the carpenter, the two most important employees of the 
village community, is nearly the same and is greater than the 
dues of the barber and the washerman, who foTlowin the order 
of their social rank. Then come the village scavengers and 
messengers, who octupy t!ie lowest rung in the economic 
;adde*r. 

THE PANJAB 

P jDues at harvest averaging about 1 seer 

Blacksmith 1 maund of produce, or 30 to 50 seers 
• ^ ^ i per annum per plough and a sheaf. 

I The barber’s perc^uisites In grain are rathef 
less than those of the carpenter, but he 
receives considerdble sum* of iponey on 
occasions of marriage or death. The 

* washerman’s dues are equivalent to about 
half a seer per maund. Then there are 
the dfruhras and dhanaks, who are both 
on*a level at the bottom of the village 
socfal scale. They aje chiefly employed 
as the village dauras or messengers, whose 
duty it is to shoy' the road to travellers, 
fo summon the. Villagers together when 

• reqffirbd, and te carry messages and 
letters. Their dues amount to about half 
a seer per mauijd. ^ 


Barber* 
Washerman / 
Chuhra I 
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MADRAS 

Carpenter , Ig to 12 Madras measures per plough f#'" 
Blacksmith j making and repairing a plough. 

Barto . ) Midras measures /or /o kalamst 

JVasherman ■ 

The lothi, the talari and] the vatiyaif correspond* more or 
less to the chuhra of the,North and the mahar of West and 
CentraHndia, and they arc paid*5 to yj Madras measurf^ 
at eath harvest. 


Blacksmith 

Canpenter 

Watchmait 

Barber 

Washerman 


BIirAR 

I5 to 10 dhurs each per bigha, or i-20th in 
[ all.. . 

]3 to,4 dhurs of land per each adult member 
) or customer. 


• , BENGAL 

Blicksmith .. 30 seers of gr<iin per plough. 

Carpenter *.. i5*to 20 seers of,grain for each plough at 
harvest time. • , 

Barber li5 to 10 seers of grain annually for each 
Washerman j .family they serve. 

Cobbler .. right to the skins. 


Carpenter, 

Blacksmith 

Barber 

Washermin 


ORISSA 

1 . 

jS gaunis plough. 

H to 5 gBunis for eath manied. person or 
) ciLstcJmer. 



BOMB.AY • 

* 


Grain in 

Bundles of jowar 


jKiunds. 

•' fodder. * 

Watchman 'f 


% 

Carpenter [ 

>,g-o 

• 1,000 

Barber ) 


. 

Shoemaker .. 

<)Ih> 


Ferryman 1 
Mahar j 

’ 4S0 

.250 

Ropc-raaker ] 
Bhtcher J 

2.J0 

1*^5 
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THE 

B9MBAY — (continued) • 



Grain in* 

Bundles of jowar 

Washerman "j 

pouttds. 

fodd*. 

^i?st* •* 1 

W’ater-caraer j 

|- 120 

60 

Goldsmith 

60 

go 


CENTRAU PROVINCES 


The baiuicdnrs continue to draw their customary Uais at 
harvest, though fee officials think they have no legal claim 
to do so. The rights of one class? alone, the nuzhaK, are 
protected by a special summary procedure in the revciyie 
courts, and in facj part of their ortliilkry rcmimr-ration is 
not ^ured by any le^al remedy. 

Lohar and barhai, or blacksmith and tarpentcr, are each 
paid 6 small huros or 90 lbs. of upjiuskcd rice annjially. 

■ Washerman and barber, 75 to^o lbs. of uifhuskcd rice. 

Mjzhar, i to 3 seers per acre. 

The family priest jeceivds /wfes,but,ol course, occupies a 
much'more distinguished {rosition. 

In South and Central India village watchmen are the rule, 
playing the'part of thi? private police. In liengal and Bihar 
t^ie peasant does not generally have a watchman, but guards 
^ic crops himself,/>r deputes a regular servant to do so. In 
yic southern^ districts of Madras the kavalgar or villag* 
wAch g.nd ward, and in Cochin Jlnd Malabar the thandan 
or the cocaanut guard, become vta-y impofjant, and their 
remuneration is approximate to that'of the carpenter and 
the blacksmith. • Where 4 he irrigation man is necessary in 
the rural economy, due to p^ysiographtcal necessrty. his 
remunefation—whethcrJie is the neerghunti in Mysore, the 
niranikan in Central? Madras or the madayan in the south 
—is never below that of the firsi-class artisans. It is only 
in the dr.y Regions of the Panjab that among the village 

servants the water-carrier is to be met with. He supplies 
water to the housShold and carries fOod to the men working 

in the fields. He does •not usually, get a fixed share of the 
ptod.\icft,\)u\. is ^ 4 , "Cu&'W'Qei wA 'Jssfc 

washerman, according to the work done. 
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Hierarchy of Services—(2) Traditional.— Hitherto 
we have emphasised only the organisation fA services and 
their relatiVe gradation and stjitus so far as these are due to 
economic needs 'and, wants, whether physiographical or 
social. We shall now proceed to indicate tVe foite’of 
traditional and customary social valuts in determining soci^ 
rank or gradation, is'hich may operate sometimes in harmony 
with existing economic heeds a^d sometimes in an opposite 
direction, though originally these traditional* values them¬ 
selves may have aiiscn out of regional netds in other ages 
and other histoi ical environments. 

Jn the Christian village coihmunities, for instance, in 
addition tp the necesSarJ' village artisans and labourers, theje 
is to be found a hiciarchy of churcii functionaries Whose 
status is the result o‘f the social values of the Christian scheme 
of life. It is very interesting to observe that in Southern 
livlia the ofhde-holders of the ancient village communal 
system have been utilised bj” the authorities of the church for 
conducting the temporal allairs of the church after entrusting 
the church and its properties to (heir servant undeV the 
designation of 'koil pilLi. The functionaries in connection 
with the church are selected by the s hlagc assembly on the 
principle of hereditary lights, and are taken into the serv'icf 
of the church only on approval by t^ic parish priest. 
Among them the thanigar sec's that the dues to the church 
which could not be collected by the koil pillal are paid by 
the vill.'igcrs concerned. • Such collection of dues is ^so the 
duty of fhe manigar In the indigenous village communal 
system. The periathanakaran is alt o an office-holder in the 
indigenous system to whom Uic disputes in the village are 
referred for decision, and the transgressions of thetvillage 
rules for punishment. The church autkoritics have utilised 
the services of this functicyiary for tl»c same purposes in 
connection with the management of the chuich.tn, addition 
to giving him the honour of carrying the most important 
image in the church, vii.s that of the BleAcd Virgin, to the 
car for procession during the impertent iestiv^ of the 
church. He acts as the mediator between the parish priest 
uad the villagers whenever any disputes arise. He convenes 
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meetings of the vMiage assembly, and advises the parish 
priest in co^yiection with appointments and pther affairs 
in connection with the management of the church, and it 
is through his influe^etiiat the surplus funds collected for 
^tfleVepai* of the \lllage tank, and the fines levied from 
the villagers for tran^^ession of the village rules and observ¬ 
ances, are secured as a source of jncoifle fopthe church. 

In the Dravidian village communities, the organisation of 
religious and educational services on the basis of segregation 
has led to a Aultiplication of functionaries, even as the 
superimposition of the governmerftal machinerj' of a’dminis- 
tration has led to a reduplication of the village policc«and 
jnagistaac}', and jn these cases it is more the serial scheme 
thah the actual economic need that is responsible for the 
want of concentration of social effort and the economic ca.stc 
therein involved. In the Nair. country the military and 
feudal rdgime has left its 'fqrmer exponents and repre¬ 
sentatives in the Thandans, who have more or Ibss outgrown 
their original uses.Jjut nol: their privileges and status, even 
asin'thcMarathacountfy the Bhils, Pasaitaj, the Kolis, the 
Deshmukhas and iJeshpandes and the boundary watchmen 
afe vestiges of the o!der military organisation. The priest, 
,wfio is to be found everywhere in all the different village 
•types as the spiritual guarijian, the bhu-devala, with his 
^endowment•^of land or share in harvest, is the product t>f 
e.ttra-jconomic values of life ’which arc of exceptional 
strength aftd pervasiv’encss in the psychology- of tJic Indian 
folk. SimOarly the astrologer, the medicine man, the 
sacrificial priesft, the lAcorcist arc rcpiescntatrves^^ of the 
forces of magic, and fetishism, of shamanism and animism, 
which Sire embedded f* the deeper strata of all tribes and 
peoples. On the Ather hand the village scavenger, the 
butcher, the toddy-drawer, the distiller.of spirits, the tanner, 
the leather-dresser and the washerman are generally assigned 
a low social position, and this social gradation is equally the 
outcome of extra^onomic valu^^n, and it may' be inter¬ 
esting to inqaire RoV far the •traditional gradation of 
occupations in the Sfnrilis may be found to be in agreement 
with the facts of the Indian vif^gc economy. 
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The*strolling aaobitsand jugglers, as \fell as village play¬ 
wrights, bar(j^, minstrels, reMters of the epics,and genqalo»* 
gists who cater to social recreations and amusements and are 
in great roquisition a^reWgious or other fwtivals, are regarded 
with amused tolerance and charity, and ifave a correspondin'^ ^ 
eleemosynary share. The erotic accompaniment* of the 
ethnic religion? that haye universally created bands of 
female /eligious ministrants and attendants, virgins, 
deiadath, basvis, etc., grouped round temples Stnd shrines, 
have assumed a peculiar form in the conditions of South 
Indian society, under which social vice has entered into 
leagac with asithctic and religious emotion. As guardians 
of the danA and devotional music, these d^adasis dorm a. 
semi-religious female^ priesthood, and t"heir social statu? is 
an anomaly, constituting as they do an honoured social 
outlawry which (^escmbles in some respects the pHDsition of 
the “Athenian Hetiara* and i:» fdr removed from the social" 
slavery of the white slaves and legalised courtesans ,of 
modern cities. < 

Hierarchy of^ervices—(3) Mixdll.—Before we conclude 
these general observations it would be interesting to note 
certain criicial instanns in which there is a conflict betweeh 
the traditional social values on the one hand and the econo-, 
micneeds on the other, leadingto a divergonce between the 
social status or rank* of a caste, guild or occupa^km, and the 
share of the communal produce appropriated by it.. The 
irrigation pian ivid thc_ vfllage watch and ward (Sten get a 
remuneration not below that of the highest class of artisans, 
but theij; social rank is much lower? SimilAly the mahars 
and thfe lalaris are sometimes entrusted with important 
economic functions, and also receive cefrresponding shstres in 

* grain, but are degraded in social ran#. The valiyans of 
Madras and the clmnuvs of I Ik Panjab, bfsides their function 
as artisans, perform a very considerable part of apicultural 
labour. They arc the most important class of labourers, and 
are remunerated accordihgly. But’they’are’among the 
" untouchables.” The " ontouchabWs*■ sometimes have a 
f ustomary and recognised place in the procedure of temple 

• services and religious prpee^otts, derived possibly from their 
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original right of possession from whiOh they have Tjeen 
(fllsted. but which now stands as survival of an a^pient usage. 
Such are the inevitable discrepancies between custom and 
licjn^ value when Ae dommunal o^amsation has lost its 
plasticity *nd adaptability. No social ordering is sound* 
unless it k a faithful and adequate expression of the actual 
living values of the social constiljient^ Ccftnmunalism is 
fo.unded on the principle ^f securing the full social value 
to every forril of social service and social sacrifice, avRidinl; 
on the one harfti the mischances, the hardships and the 
inequalities of an aggressive competition, and on the other 
the rigid cast-iron social grouping ^in the cantons and 
oommuBes of tho»Prussianised pattern under th(? initiative 
of a centralised bureaucratic administration. Unfortunately 
communalism has its abuses, and it loses its very soul when 
a rigid social stratification and » disparity, between social 
service and its living value fend to create inequalities Aid 
monopolies, thereby disturbing social harrftony dnd checking 
viial^ progress. • 

, But it cannot be gamsaid that the gcnesal structure of 
rural economic orgayisation and the traditional economic 
stratification which have more or less fixed the collective 
needs of the village, as uell as the nature and standard of 
the services lequired of the village artisans, labourers and 
JiyictionarieA have contributed a great* deal to social anS 
econoipic harmony, and the reduction of social waste due to* 
economic friction. 

Communal Needs and Wants.—The organisation of 
industry, agricifltural latwur and handiqraft proiduqfion on 
a communal basis in the vilhific community of India Vepre- 
sents the essential feattfres of co-operative production in the 
West. The exact nJturc of the services required of artisans 
and labourers and thSir number Sic determined and regulated 
according to the needs of the village community. It is the 
custom in some village communities in the north on the iith 
of the seconS haff of Jbt, the day’after Dasahra, when the 
arrangements fbr the ensuing agricultural year are made, 
to determine how many artisans the village wants. The. 
llutkur banya then secs to the atrapgcraent, and in case of day 
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laboflrcrs distribute them among the'’cultivators by lot. 
In the estin\^te of the villagers’collective needs, in the crgaft- 
isation of industrial and agricultural labour collectively 
controlled for the «atfsfaction of *th^' needs, we fmd a 
•highly developed system of co-operatfl’c industry which is 
the ideal of a large number of economists in the West; 
while in the village* corrynunity's estimate of the artisans' 
and laljourers’ wages the theory of just and fair wages is 
alwajft held in solution. It must be remerpbe'red also that 
the cash payment of waf^es tends to separa'lc the economic 
from tfie stKial life by substituting the cash nexus for the tie 
of personal lelationslup.^ riicrc is no doubt that the system 
of wages phid in kind tends to preserve tin economic within 
the range of ethical 9 bligation, and fosters personal relation¬ 
ships in the economic world. The payment of wages in 
kind, with ks e.\acter adjustments to personal needs and its 
fuller opportunities of human relationships and social service, 
is, of coursd, not* suited to complex industrial and com¬ 
mercial developments, but it will alwa;,b have a playe in 
the simple amj vital foims of codimunal life which will 
develop part pastu with these latter, _and, in all attempts 
at economic reconstruction, the natural and social advan¬ 
tages of a payment in kind must be conserved and secured 
by necessary modifications a,nd adjustments of the more' 
complex iMaehinery of exchange and distribution. 

• In the Indian industrial world economic relations aye duly 
restrained by social and brotherly relations,' into the 
business life are imported the personal element and the 
human ^factor, whifh have humantsed economic life. The 
laboufer in the West docs sret meet his employer or the 
capitalist in his family, household of'social duties atfd rela¬ 
tions. The relation is governed by' the cash and its 
economic equivalent. In India there’ is nothing like an 
economic relationship as such. Economic, ethical and social 
duties and obligations arc intermixed. ^1 these contrasts 
between the wage system'aof India ind the West cannot be 
shown better than by gA'ing a record of the duties and 
.dues of .labourers and artisans in the Indian village com- 
mtmity. 
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I. Carpentar. 


Lohar. 


3. Chamar. 


To make the woodwork of all ; Kharif. 
ordinary agricultural implcwi IWf seer* per 

ments, beds, stools, spinning- ' maundof thcprodu«. 

wheels, etc., tS cut wood on the I Two bundles of 
occasions of marriage. Wood ! jowar and bajm, • 
js in all cases supplied by the ! One and a quarter 
Agriculturist, or else paid for seers per plough at 
separately. • ; .sowing time.* 

i liabt. 

i Half seer «j)er 

' maund mi the pro¬ 

duce. 

^ i Two and half seers 
i per plough at sowing 
! time, one sheaf of the 
I c^p coiHaining about 
I 5 seers of grain. • 

At daughter's 

I wedding, from 8 as. 

; to Rc.i* and food ; 

! on a son’s m^tage, 

I 4 00. and food. 

To repair all agricultural iron ! The same as those 
implements, to fit all iron- ; ^ the carpenter, 
work for the plough; the 
lamindar supplies the iron and 
the coal is supplied by the 
blacksmith. ^ 

1. To supply beggar (fagging);' 
to repair all leather^* to re¬ 
move dead*cattle. 

2. To sujfJ^ly beggar; to«rcpair 
all leather; to remove dead 
cattle and to supply two pairs 
of shoes t<^'the owner yearly ; 
to supply ox-goads and thongs 
when needed. 

3. To supp^ beggar ; to repair 
leather, to remove dead cattle, 
to supply shoes to all the 
memh^ of the fagiily when 
needed, to assist in the rcajf- 
ing of the harvest; to clear 
the fields before ploughing, 

chamar to be dally Qffsent 
to assist At the reaping of the 
Jjarveft. • . 


1. Oncdortieth dl 

the whole crop of 
grain. • 

2. One-twentieth of 
til# wholf crop of 
grain. 


3. One-tenth of the 
grain crop. 

On a daughter's 
marriage from 8 as. 
to Rs.5 and food for 
three days; on a 
son's marriage, from 
S as. to Re.i and 
food. The skin of 
dead sheep and goats 


* 40 seers » x mautid 80 lbs. 

• 16 annas =» 1 rupee •• 



. r---- - 

1C chaman arc by £ar the m/»t goes to*^hc chci^af of 
i{n{K>rtant < lass of labourers, the family, one thir* 
for. besides their function as teenth part of the 
artifans, they perform a very flesh of cow, ox, calf, 
considerate part of the agri- sheep and goats, and 
cultural lalKiur. '1 hey give twti one-nineteenth part 
pair of boots a year for the of tlw flc^h of bufiafo 
ploughman, and two for the » to the (huhrn, 
woman who brings the bread {su-eeper), the re- 
into the ^el<!s. and one ox iniindcr being the 
whip (narka), and a leather < Artwar’5 share When 
rope Isauta) to fix the yoke any buffalo, bull or 
(jMu) to ttie plough in the half other catt|e, belong- 
ycar, and do all the nccfs* *ing to a stran^^er or 
sar>' repair, 'rhey arc the unowned, dies, the 
cnolls of the village Thev skin is shared by all 
plaster the hous<‘.s with mud the chamars of the 
^ when needed'and do all kinds village.', and of the 
of (nkl work flesh one-tlnrteenth 

or onc-ninetcentb. as 
above, goes to ^ the 
rkufcras ol the village 
and the remainder is 
given to all the cha- 
man of the village ’ 

4. Potter. T<t supply earthen vessels/or One rMa; (winm^w- 

the household, to supply two ing basket) of gram at 
tnaikas (pitchers) at each har- harvest time, oli a 
vest, to keep donkeys and daughter's mamag^, 
any' grain on t^cm from the •He i to Ks.y ani 
IhiVshing floor to the village, food ^ on a son's 
;ind generally to bring all wedtkng, from 8 ,isj 
[(rain to the village* that is ; to Kc i and^ood. 
Ijought cUewhere for se <41 c»r | 
ft>od {btg kkaj) or for wetldings 
and feasts (But he will not 
cany* gram away from/he vil¬ 
lage without jiayroent j 

5. Kdkar To bring water the reapers i Five seers of grain 

(water-carrier) and at weddings, and^iOu-n t at harvest.^ (M a 

plastering is being done ; to 1 daughter’s marriage 
make all the baskets needful, ; from Re 1 to Rs 3 
and the bort^ or mattmg and \ and food daily so long 
btjriU or fans, generally of ! as he {supplies water; 
date-palm leaves where the on a son's marriage 
women are secluded : he also from 4 as. to Re.i 
bhnn'^piter to the house. He ^ and,food, 
is fiwenni^ of the country. 

6. Sahka (Mu- To supply, water to Maham- \ , Five seers of grain 

hammadan madan bouses, to sprinkle at each harvest; on. 
waterman). water at weddings. • weddings 4 annas and 

i 1,-^ 
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^ Economic Service. ! .Dues. 


7* 0 iuhra • | To su^ly beggar ; to sweep Five seers of gniin 

(sweeper). lanes and houses and carr>' at each harvest; on 

• night-soil; to collect the ’ a son's wedding Re.i 

dung, put it into cakes angl an<I the refuse of the 
stock it : to work up the man- dinner of the whole 
ure and to (induct the cattle barat (wedej^ng party) 
to other villages and bring and food f«r thiee 
Jthem back; to collect the days. One loaf daily 
^ people for an assemblage and from the house which 
to act as a guide ; tr^reinove he cleans; tifkes shoes 
dead camels, horses and asses ; and clothes of the 
and mules News tjf a death dead, the whole»skin 
^ent to friends is mvanatily of the* ’cad mule, 
car’-jsd by him camel. as.s and horse, 

one-thirteenth of the 


flesh of cow. sheep 
and goat, and one- 
, ninctc«Rth of the 
I i flesh of dead bufialo 

or its voung. 

■''.♦Nai (barber) \ To go on errands to relatives ;•! Ov^chhaj (winnow- 
to shave th^ heads of males, to 1 ing basket) of gmin at 
cKAu tv vessels of guests at ; each harv«t ; Ke.i 
weddings and funerals; to . the betrothal of a 
shave and make tobacco and ; s<m. Rs 6 and one 
attend ujion guests ; the wa»« ^dohar (double sheet of 
(barber’s wife) accompame.s ! cloth) and pice to the 

the bride to the bridegroom’s value of Rs.2 at a 

house. i daughter’s betrothal; 

' on a son's w'cdding, 

■ ■ R.S.6 or Rs.7 ; on»a 

daughter's wedding, 
j j from Rs 7 to Rs.204 

! food for all working 

j 1 hliys dufing a wed- 

I ' ding; one loaf for 

! each ihaving, bar> 

\ ; ber's wife is^iven half 

j i of one seer grain 

! each time she goes to 

dress the hair, and ^ 
• from Ks. 2 to Rt.5 

i when she accom- 

! : pantos a bride to Uie 

* I bridegroom's house. 

9. Ckhipi To supply maniAa (awning) on Paid a rupee for the 

(tailor). a daughter's ma]Tiag<*pLSd also I mandha ; the cloth is 

to sup^y cloth. \ returned to him; also 

• * * j is given food; is paid 

j for the sewing of 
clothes. 
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The dhoU or washerman /eceives as much as the carpentg:^ 
in villages where the women do not wash the* clothes ;* but 
only a small allowance^ if any,*in others, where he is often 
not found at all. 

* The teli or oilman, gadriya or wbol-fclter, fhe julaha^ 
or weaver, the chimpi alias lelgar or dyer, and the* sunar or 
goldsmith, have no fixed ailowance, but are paid by the job; 
usuallyeither by retaining som'e portion of {he material 
given them to work up, or by receiving a weight of grain equal 
to that of the materials. , t 

The weaver is supplied with yarn by the cultivator. It 
is the women who spin ootton. The baslarwa is the village 
kaminoT servant, and is paid 4 seers of gfain per house at 
each harvest. Ihc,julalta is not a village serv'aiit; he 
works on wages. 11 is wages are : 

1. Re.i jicr 3a yards of iHoth if cotton is provided. 

2. ij annas per ^30 yards df cloth for la} ing the warp and 

woof. 

3. Flour is also given to the weavqy eqbal in weight t@ the 

cotton used. The weaver uses half for the cloth and 
eats the other half. 

4. I pice for oil. 

For weaving a man’s entire apparel, 10 annas will be charged' 
by the weaver in addition to the cotton supplied. This 
will consist of 

' f/wdiar (10 yards) ... .. seer of qotton 

Loin'cloth yards) .. .. 1 „ „ ,, 

Kurta (3j yards) • V i .. 

Spun thread is sold at Rc.i per seer. 

The muchhi or baker, whdfs a Mpssalman, parcl^es the 
, grain and cooks the bread of the family. The village oven 
is called the ianur, where the Mussalmaq peasants have their 
bread baked in the h6t weather. Besides paying himself by 
retaining some of the grain or cakes brought him, he is given 
10 seers of grain per ploygh at the harvest. r 
The dharwai or banya, who weigfe the gjain and whose 
services are especially valuable because rent is taken in 
•Idfld and the grain is to be weighed out and distributed 
among the labourers, the 'tessant and the landlord, is given an 
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allowance varying ifom a quarter of a leer per maunS, or 
if segrs per threshing floor, or on? paropi per mjund to one 
seer, or even ij seer per matind. ^ 

The tnultarsil orr^jJi, the land!brd*s watchman, who 
gt^n^s on 5 chalf of tnc landlord when the gi'ain is winnowed 
and stamps the heap of grain with a wooden stamp on clay 
so that it may not be tampered wit]i until division, and who 
also collects the landlord's «;haic of the produce, is paid one 
topa per thre^iqg floor, or 5 seers per plough, or somdtime^ 
as much as 6 sects per 12 maunds. 

The shikari or hunter,-who kills the birds and animals 
which prey on the crops, sometimes ^arns 5 seers per plough. 

•The (few and mirasi are the musicians of allt and the 
bards of the tribes and castes other ^than Rajputs and 
Brahmans, whose bhats or jagas seldom reside in the district. 
The blMls are'lhe genealogists of the higher^aste*, and visit 
their clients periodically to' record all births and otRer 
domestic events of importance. The %om fs the very 
lowest of castes. Xhe mirasi who supplies the music and 
goetr}- required on festi v? occasions takes 15 seers per plough. 

In all marriages or ^funeral feasts, the mirasi sings songs 
and c' lebrates the praises of the ancestors, real or imaginar3% 
qf his entertainers. He is also the news carrier of the village. 
We is very often •sent on responsible errands (brilli). He 
4K0 goes ivitll the daughter to the bride^oom’s pkiee. 

The Ifirahi or drummer,’ who beats the drum in a village • 
on the riverVhen the rice-embankrnepts ar»gn danger from 
a flood, to call the people together to protect themselves, 
takes 5 seers per*plough ift the harvest. , ' ^ 

And the dcredar or the fire-tw ier, whose business it'is to 
see thaf the hukkas ar?*always full and alight, sometimes 
receives 5 seers per pfough for this service. 

In Hindu villages fhe Brahmdh, and<in Sikh villages the 
guru, takes loseers per plough for religious services, besides 
the customarij fees^given on all occasions of birth, marriage 
_ and death. Similarly in*Mussalmao*villages the qazi, mullah 
_or masitwal tak^ 5 seers'pier plough, in return for which, 
among other services, he blesses the heap of grain after it if 
winnowed and before it is divided,. Sometimes this blessing 

VOL. II K 
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is gft^en by the faltir or professional feligious mendicant, 
who in that^case is given 5 seers jjer plough. 

Relative Increase or Decrease of Occupations.— 
Very interesting data #e to be found rating to the increase 
t or decrease of the different village occupation* in i^cln^ 
years from the figures of the Shahpur district in the Panjab, 
the whole of whiclf forms part of the western basin of the 
great Jndo-Gangetic plain. The total population of the 
distritt has increased by 39 per rent, since I891; nearly 
half of this increase is due to immigration, afid half to natural 
increase. How the inerhase has been distributed over the 
various occupations and castes can be judged from these 
figures: 


Occupation. 


A.—Agncuuurc . 


B.—Hcligion 
jC.—Business 


D.— Skilled Jabour 


E.— l’nskilled labour, rhuhra 


It will be seen that thp unskilled labourers have increased 
more than any other*^getion of fhe population; but the 
agriculturists arc not far behind ; thJ saygds, who minister 
. to the souls of the great majority of the population, the 
sunars, who minister to^fheir vanity, and the smiths and 


Caste. 


/ jat-Rajput 
I Awan 
-! Khokhar 
BalotTa 

‘ Aiains-Malyar 

j Sayad 
• l^rahinan 
i <.)Hrcshi-Shcikh 

I Khatn , 
i .‘\rt>ra 

( Sunnr 
TArkhan 
I-t »har 
Kiibhar 
•Mulaha 
.Miithh) 

'IVli 

.MihIu 

i 


’ Increase 
I per cent. 



20' 


.13 

16 

-7 

12 

15 

38 

3 b 

40 

2 

28 

18 


So 
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masons, who supplf the most necessity instnimcntS of 
agriculture, M^e all kept pace ^ith the general rate of 
increa'se; the muchhis, wha prepare the foo 5 , and the 
darzis, dhobis and i^ocMs, who suj^lyt clean and repair 
ha!Ve lost a httle ground ; the potter is naturally 
less needed in a world of canals than in one of Persian wheels, 
and the oil-presser is also being oiisted.«partfy by the im¬ 
proved oil-press, and partly by the European exporter. 
Tlie weavers afford a rather startling proof of the po\^ of 
Manchester. • 

United Provinces.—In the TJnitcd Provinces* the 
village system is in full force. In some districts the harvest 
at^the tUreshing-fJpor is divided ra?ea6ly among landlord, 
tenaift and artisan. *" Xo one of the cultivating body, 
whether he be a landlord or tenant, is allowed to pick out the 
good land of ihe village for himaslf; every^desoription of 
land, good and bad, is distribjited rateably among tlie 
cultivators in the proportion of the numbeV of plbugh-cattle 
which each person possesses. The entire community has 
an interest in the grain heap; not only the landowner, the 
tenant and the ploughman, but also the village servants, 
artisans and others, \vho are paid for the various .services 
thejf render to the agriculturists, not in cash, but by a fixed 
allowance at harvest time. The most important shares in 
^ht heap are,«of cmirse, that of the landlSrd or sariar, that* 
of *ine tenant, and that of the pftughman. If the tenant 
keeps no pteughman, he takes th(? ploughipan’s ihar^ in 
addition to his own.” The dues paid to village servants 
and others, knovfn as jeora, vary in different estates, but 
those which are customary in*PJitbarua may be taked’as a 
fair exwnple. There the village barber, dhobi, barhai, 
lohar and ahir receive full jecra, which consists of four 
panseris for each plofigh of cultwation. and an additional 
panseri, caJlAl kalyani, when the division has taken place. 
Ththahariox supplying water, and jometimes the kumlhar, 
receive half jiora,*asid the same fft^ount is given to the 
astrologer or pandit, Mfo determines the propitious times 
for ploughing, sowing and reaping, and also to the soltha or 
exorcist, who secures the village.frem evil spirits by per- 
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fonfting the ceremAiy of dih-handwa, aild sets up the curious 
little posts^ known as jak’and jakni which seen outside , 
most of the villages. The latter is usually a Tharu, altliough 
the ofiSce is som^imes performed by^an Ojha Brahman. 

« These dues are paid three times in' the year‘< frofn “Ihg 
rabi, from the usahan or autumn crop, and iromidm jarhan 
or winter riceiiarvest. Other deductions arc made from the 
heap J)efore the division between landlord and tenant, 
most^of these being found in the neighbouring districts*of 
northern Oiidh. Thus five anjuris or double handfuls are 
taken for Brahmans, atid a smaller quantity for fakirs ; 
and an indefinite amount, known as agwar, is taken by the 
harwahitfov ploughfnaVs wife, and a regular allowance.is 
given to the weighman. Before thc'gruin is threshed out. 
still further allowances arc made. The ahir, barhai and 
lohar obt;un, in addition to the jeora, an amount known as 
mndi or one-twenty-fourtji part f)f a bigha of the standing 
crop per plough^ while the herdsman takes four mandis 
one for each bullock, and the reaper Receives one sheaf in 
fifty as loni, ^his amount being doubled in the case of the 
proprietor’s sir Jand. 

Bihar.—In Bihar, the chief village nflidals belong to the 
establishment maintained by the landlords for collecting 
their dues from the villagers^; and in mqst villages may be 
^een the.Aac/w/iri,'where the rents arc colleoted'and local 
. business transacted. 1 he head* of this establishment is 
the* iA.*n(jlord’s,,agent ofgumnhta, w’hosc duty‘is to collect 
the rents and generally look after the interests of the malik. 
His position naturally makes him •nc of thb most important 
functionaries in tlie villagt.eommunity ; and, though he 
receives only a nominal pay. with psrhaps a small percentage 
on the landlord's receipts, his perquisites enable him to live 
in considerable conjfort, ds’cxt in rank comes the patwari 
or village accountant, who with the gutmshta enjoys re¬ 
markable facilities for .filling his pockets at the expense 
both of the landlord', Svhom he van dheat ’ with cooked 
accounts, and of the cultivator, rdhb must pay for a fair 
. assessment of his crops. The gmtashta has one or two paid 
issLstants called harahilt, ^^hc act as his lieutenants and help 
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UV collecting ithe rents. In eacl\ village there b abo" the 
gorair.a. messenger who acts under the orders of gunuishta. 
He is generally paid no falary like the barahil, but receives 
instead a small portion of land, wliicfl he is allbwed to 
Cultivate rent free. Where the rent of land is settled by 
estimating the outturn of the crop, the landowner’s establish¬ 
ment contains also an amin, or •chief* surveyor, a clerk 
(navisinda), arbitrator (lilis), and a chainman (jambkash) 
who measures tjje fields with a rod. * 


The other oSicials who are in^lcpendcnt of the,»na/»j6, 
are the jcth-rniyal or village headman ; the Brahman priest, 
who takes a percentage of the produce <it every harr’est; the 
sunar or goldsmilli »d the Uli or oilman, who arc generally 
emplo\-cd as dandidars or weighmen ; the fwjjam or barber, 
the carpenter, the blacksmith, the washerman, the tanner 
and the tanner's wife, w ho holds ftie office of.village midwife. 
These officials arc all paid annuffily at ratjs whijh vary wth 
the* state of the season a4id the wealth of the cultivator. 


Besides these, thcr 5 is ^he village ciutukidar or watchman, 
«n the set vice of government. • 

• Bengal.—In Bengal the indigenous village system has 
lost much of its vitality on account of the power and in- 
Jlucncc of the landholders. The village mukhya, mandal 
or />rai/ia«, who’formeily hehi an important position,as Ijp 
‘vwi., the repft'sentative o^the villagers in matters*of general 
or individyal interest, has lost ipuch of his importance.* 
He has often become a mere creature of the zamiHSar ^who 
sometimes give* him a remuneration, appoints and dismisses 
him. He is still the \’illage headman, however, and ifceives 
perqu^ites and gifts ^^'om tlfif villagers on the occasion of 
domestic and religipus ceremonies in accordance with the 
time-honoured custom. 

The othar village officiab are the pfiest, barber, washer¬ 
man, astrologer and the representatives of the various 
artisan castes. Jn t^e old org%aisation, these persons 
Were looked uQon as public servants, and remunerated by 
grants of rent-free lands from tfce common lands of the 
village. They have, however, long ceased to exist ,a* 
village officii, and are now ‘haVdly more than private 
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servants carrying on certain occupations, and«paid for th#ir ^ 
work by the individuals on whom they attend, * 

The chief of these i| the purohU.OT priest. Nearly every 
well-to-Uo Hindu cultivator maintains a family*idol, gener¬ 
ally a salagram (a black round stone with a hole in it), whicli 
the family priest jvorships every morning and evening as 
representing Vishnu. For this he is remunerated by daily 
pits of rice and milk. In some villages there js an idol kept 
in a house called the mandup, or in a masonjy temple erected 
at tho joint expense of the great majority ef the villagers; 
and gifts of rice, fruit, etc., for its service arc contributed by 
each household in tvrnf If the village idol has be^n set up 
by a zamindar or rich villager, there will generally be found 
an endowment of land attached thereto, from the proceeds 
of which the articles necessary for the puja service are 
purchase^ and from whicVi arp supported the village priest, 
the mali wjio fuipishes the flowers, the doms or musicians, 
the kmar who sacrifices goats before the idol, the potter'who 
supplies the earthen vessels, etc. PesiHes his remuneration 
for his services before the idol, the family priest receives 
numerous gifts from the villagers on occasions of births, 
marriages, sraddha, etc. 

The goswamis keep two officers, viz., afaujdar and und# 
})ira a chiktridar. , For every bhek, i.e., the ceremony of 
initiation of a Vaishnava,and for.every marriage and death 
ccrpjpony of V;iishnava Rs.i-6 is Kiid to be due 'to the 
goswatith, of t.'hich the faujdar takes 4 annas and the 
chhariditr 2 annas as remuneration for tkc services they 
rendef to the gosuamis. 

Certain classes, who are" still practically the cpmmon 
servants of the village community, ars also largely paid in 
kind. One kamar or smith usually works for the people 
of four or five villages, his chief business being the forging 
of ploughshares, hoes and other agricultural implements. 
A ploughshare generally, becomes ajmost .useless at the end 
of each ploughing season^'and has to.be re-ejst and re-forged 
at the beginning of the next year. This the smith does, and 
' as remuneration receives a custom,ary fee of 10 to 15 seers 
of unhusked rice from e\^y husbandman at harvest time 
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for each plough owned by him. For ottfer work he is pSid at 
‘contract rate^ generally in moncj?. At sacrificial ceremonies 
the kanuir also officiates as sacrificer ; and in many cases he 
hglds a sniall plot ef rent-free land Ih r»tum for hi* services 
in that c£fpacity. 

Usually’ one sulradluir or carpenter docs the work of two or 
more villages, his chief business ,bein^ to make the wood¬ 
work of plougli.', for which he receives a certain fij^ed mea¬ 
sure of rice from every cultivator. The wages of the 
dliobi or wash^erman are paid either in kind or in money, 
but every village has not a washerman of its own, and in a 
poor family the females wash ^thc clothes themsckres. 
Faipilits in bethr circumstances, however, generally send 
thcirclothestothe washerman’s house, whether it is situated 
in their own or a neighbouiing vilfage. For furnishing 
a temple with earthen vessels, etc., the kut^tar ar potter, in 
many places, is rewarded by » small plot of rent-free land, 
but earthen vessels of domestic use are Jiaid fflr in money. 

TJie ntali or gardtner, who supplies flowers and garlands to 
the villagers on cereifionial occasions, aLsg in some cases 
Jiolds service land ip remuneration of hi» labour; and the 
flowers and garlands which he supplies arc paid for either 
in kind or in money. But most are unable to subsist solely 
by growing flowers and ma^ng garlands, and follow agri- 
julture as Jin auxiliary means of livelihood. The napU%r 
barber, besides shaving a certain number of families, called 
his jajmans or customers, has tb be prij^ent aWtOtriage 
ceremonies and assist in the performance of certain rites. 
His wages usually conslist of a measure ^f unhusked rice paid 
by each family at harvest titt^i. This is the general bustom ; 
but fli some villages fie is paid in grain or money every time 
he shaves a beardi cuts hair, acts as a manicure, etc. 

Among, other village servants may be mentioned the 
adtarycr, i.e., the astrologer, fortune-teller, and almanac- 
writer, whj is remunerated eith^, in money or by gifts of 
rice, pulses and vegetables. Similarly, the simanadar or 
village watchbian‘ge’ts four bundles (bira) of paddy per 
bigha as his remuneration for guarding the fields at nigl^t 
during the harvesting seasbni^ 'The kayal, again, wSos<b 
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business is to weigh* and measure grain,'is generally paid in 
kind by the buyer or sellSr, or by both; h# is frequently 
found at markets where large quantities of grain are sold, 
but not ysually in t*lie s»naller villagts. » ^ ^ 

, Orissa.—In Orissa, the village system is stiU intact, and 
wages are usually paid in kind, though they are not fixed. 
In his own native •lilla^c, a skilled labourer is paid from 
4 to 6 annas and an adult unskilled labourer 2 annas a day; 
^t the amount of the wages paid depends oq thE demand for 
labour, the natuie and amount of the worR^done, and the 
size and position of the village, i.e., whether it is in a remote 
anckout-of-thc-way tract or in the neighbourhood of a town. 
For making and rcflainng agricultural knplcments, car 
penters and blacksmiths, who arc still an essential part of 
the village communify, are always paid in kind, the annual 
payment aw.‘raging about 9 seers of rice from every client; 
and the day labourer, when, paid in kind, receives varying 
quantities of padc^ equivalent to 2 to 2J seers of rice. 
Measured by the quantity of grain giv^m, there docs_not 
appear to havq been any increase *in the wages paid to 
agricultural labourers during the last thirty years; but^ 
owing to the enhanced price of fooJ-grains, the money 
valuation of wages in kind has increased by 90 per cent. 
On the other hand, though tjie wages paid in cash have 
itltrcascd considcraBly, they have not nsen i;) the samj 
proportion as the prices of*staplc food-crops, and thejy are 
now sWghfJy less value than wages in kind; the latter are, 
therefore, preferred by the village labourers, and it is difficult 
to obtain a-coo/f in the mofussil who will‘work for cash 
wages ill the sowing and reaping seasons, when wages in 
kind arc freely given. In some distpfcts the village black¬ 
smith is paid a tambi ' of rice for mendidg a ploughshare 01 
preparing a sickle, apd the* same quahtity of paddy foi 
sharpening four plough-shares. The washerman is-given a 
khandi' of paddy in the^ jase of each adult and 10 tambis 

' A khandi is equal to 20 tambis, of which Ihm are two kinds, (j) th« 
bbuti and (s) the lakshmiparashad, A bhuti tambi of paddy i] 
chittacksand a lakshmipuashad tambi ■ seer and 6 chittacks. Labouien 
,are always paid in bhuti tambis. ■ 
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for each boy jr girl as his yearly wage, besides food on*the 
• 3 a*ys when he Is given clothes to wash, and special fees on 
births, deaths and marriages. The bajber is similarly 
rei^u^erate<J in kin®, namely, one thahdi of paddy per 
•nnum for & man and lotambis for an unmarried boy. In 
some caseS, however, these village employees hold service 
lands. Carpenters are very few in aumbA-, thC ryots usually 
d(jing their own rough wodbwork themselves or having it 
done by their farm labourers. * ‘ 

North Indiap Villages—General Conclusions.—-The 
above description of the organisation of industry, though 
following the features presented by Ofth Indian villagfc, 
IS•faifly"typical ^ greater part of India. Btit, as we 
have shown, between one province and jinother, and some¬ 
times between districts in the same province, differences 
arise in obedience to the forces of adaptatioB to S different 
physiographical, social and industrial environment. Thifs, 
som# new village functionajies appear who are very impor¬ 
tant ^ agricultural‘and social economy, while some lose 
t^eir significance altogeftier. In any case we find a close 
agricultural co-operaljon with its own organisation and 
government, and its staff of artisans and functionaries, 
wliich vary in different types of villages and ethnic stocks, 
aTld whose number is determined by the sjze of the commun- 
that the^ serve. The methods of payment‘are also 
similar* The artisan^ and functionaries are always re¬ 
garded as public servants of the village oqmmun*ryand 
they are paid by^grants of land free of rent, and sometimes 
of revenue, or by shares Si grain at the luirvest, 6r by^both, 
supplemented in any case b/Resents of food, clothiftg or 
other perquisites on sp^bial occasions like marriage, birth, 
death, sraddha or religious festivals. It b only when 
capitalistic jandlordism has m%de the headman of the 
village a mere revenue official without powers and without 
dignity, or tl^p adjpinistrative maej^ery, satisfied with the 
exclusive functions oHlie paid and the accountant, without 
whom the revenfie cannot be easily* and efficiently collected, 
has refused to recognise the importance of the services 
the other village functional!^ ud |ias itself wrested the 
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rent-free lands from theij hands, or tacitly cqpsented in ^he 

process of«transfer, that the punchayct ancl the subsidiary' 
organisation of the communal employment of labour have 
declined, and thus the age-long village institutions,,wtuch 
are the most useful bodies for economic reconstruction, 
have been underrmned and disintegrated. And'now.when 
the disintegration is •proceeding in the administrative 
jjrocess, it is facile for the administrator to ^ay that com¬ 
munal institutions have disappeared. Thif is far from being 
the case. A close acqinintance with ruri life and labour 
must lead to the conclusion that there are no better instru- 
ntents of economic Kconstruction than the communal habits 
and imstitutions which await renewal in the hanSs rf the 
administrator and statesman. The government having 
interposed a midtlleman between itself and the cultivators, 
af a nil^ saw no necessity for dealing directly with the 
village artjsans ^nd inferibr village employees. The chief 
exceptions to this rule are the caccs of the village accountant 
and headmen. The village watchpian'and messengets were 
also in many Cases, in consideration of their useful and nece,s- 
sary services, granted small cash allowances, or were allowed 
to retain their rent-free lands where these still existed. 
Other exceptions may also be found; but, as a general rule, 
,it is only the revenue-paying and collc'ctin^ officers who 
have be^n retained intaii as also the village messengers, 

* w hilg^ e other artisans and servants who serye important 
functiohs in tht social economy of the village have all been 
ignored. , Again, there has often been a, reduplication of 
the police and the inferior magistracy, with results ol con¬ 
fusion and friction. Local^flf-govipTiment in India|ias had, 
indeed, a chequered career. The history of village adminis¬ 
tration under British auspices has successively shown three 
tendencies. The first is fhc complete neglect of the indi¬ 
genous rur.il self-government in the village punchayet and 
the siipcriraposition at the hcadqicn, the police and the 
accountant in the interests of the revenue as well as of 
the criminal administration. The second is that of bringing. 

• the residual sources of traditional authority in the village 
into the fold of the. ccBtnil government by a system of 
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£fa.nts and salaries, doles and su^idies in addition to their 
^us|oniary shJres, and by a system of nomination and 
ratiftdalion exercised by the*magi*trate. • This has brought 
atv)uj a cojnplete loss of initiative oi tl?c people a* regards 
^nitation,‘education and public works, which were formerly 
maintained by the mdigenous machinery, but which have 
fallen into desuetude and disrepair in the absence of all 
responsibility and all aufhority, customary or positive. 
The last is a Jendency towards decentralisation, by the 
formation of union committees, and local bodies, the 
effects of which on the rehabilitation of village economy have 
yet to be seen. . • » * 

* C«ntfal and southern India.—In South and parts of 
Central India communal tradition has,fixed twelve as the 
usual number of artisans and functionaries in the village. 
These are called barabalnlis or a^agaras (lit.f p)ers?)ns remun¬ 
erated by customary fees in' kind), ^esid^ the paid 
(hehdman) and the shaubogue (registrar or accountant) 
thera are— 

ToH Chuckler • 

Talari • Carpenfer 

Neerghunti Iron-smith 

M^asherman Potter 

Bafber • Kavalgar 

tUe particuhirs of whose, duties are as follows : 

(i) ‘I'he is a mwi of the Parjah caste. At t^^gin- 
ning of the season, he collects the ryots t« atteifllf ■> the 
work of the butUtycc fields at the proper time, atjd to plough 
and sow the lands. He takes care that the crops ^re not 
destro^’ed by stray catfle; be’Keeps all the ryots in rea^ness 
near the cutcheri foj; the purpose of collecting the candayem 
from them. He runs in the night time with the post- 
runners casrying the torch. anS furnishes them with such 
supplies as may be requisite. He is likewise required to 
act as a guide to,gove^nment officers and travellers of any 
importance. , , • 

The toti is remunerated by lancf held free of rent or on a 
light assessment. He may receive one mora or soop of 
approximately lo seers, and thd*ski8s of dead cattle. He 
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may be paid also Rs.s fropi the relatives of a (dead person 
Rs. 1-4-0 4 >r digging the grave or for pilihg the fnneral 
firewood. The fe* which ihe.’kulvadi receives for the soil 
under which a de&d t)ody is interred'is called nel-^ttga, 

‘ soil-money. He also is given odds and ends—for example? 
feeding and a cocoanut from every house in t'he village 
during the Gauri and Gancsha feasts. The right of puja 
of the* village goddess generafly resides in, the kulvadi 
probably because it is a part of Non-Aryan religion and 
ritualtpm which Hinduisju could not completely assimilate 
to itself, especially the sacrifice of animals, which a Hindu 
of*the higher caste ^ovld not consent tOy 

2. The talari or village watchman. He takes cars, thkt 

no thefts are com^pitted in the village; he secures such 
cattle as arc found without owners and acts for the toti 
when absint. .He goes fin errands, carrying information 
about maryages,^births and'deaths, etc. He carries the 
birth and death, crop and police reports, and any Other 
correspondence, to the taluk office. * , 

He is remunerated in the same way as the toll. Besides 
the nijayam arlU ardhayam (shares .of the crop) and the 
maniyams (privileged lands) allowed for their maintenance 
to encourage them to a due performance of their duties, 
^he peasants privjitely give the talari ra^i and vegetables. 

3. Th^ncerghunti rcguljtes the supply of irrigating waie^ 
•to the wet lands of th9 village, wliether beloijging"to the 

ryotsSf’to thenJrtrAar. He has to economise the supply of 
water in every possible way, and in th^ season of rains 
miglw be 'said to Jiold the safety-valves of the tanks and 
other reservoirs in his hands.' He actually holds the tuba 
or the key of the channel pipe, and ^stributes the water 
to the fields of all persons in just proportions, so that the 
crops may not be dried up.' He inspects the burds, channels 
and sluices of tanks, and in the case of any irregularities he 
reports immediately to thepatel and the^shanibogue. Many 
a day’s supply of water*is soraetiipes lost by the timidity 
or apathy of an inefficient neerghunti, and oh the other hand 
• qjany a valuable dam is earned away by the rashness or 
• ignorance of a presuipptuous one. The neerghunti knows 
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from his practical experience and persoilal obscrvation'the 
'athoupt of water required by a fyot for the production of 
his crop; when the water ^minishes he renders account 
thereof to the managers, lest he should be suspected of 
^i^Jxfting aS it clandestinely. 

For these services he receives i colagaor 10 seers of ragi, 
and a bundle of grain which he can carry. This bundle is 
called mura-kultina-hore, the sheal which can be tied by 
lengths of three stalks, and exactly corresponds te the 
Urmani of the Panjab villages. 

4 and 5. Washerman [agasa) aiiH barber {nayiftda), who 
arc remunerated by fees by the rvo/s. For a family the 
wiisherT:'.dn is pVid one bundle ot uflthreshed straw, one 
winnbwful of grain at’the threshing floor, and 20 measures 
of grain with other perquisites, such as food on all the feast 
days and marriage and other atispicious occasions. The 
Washerman is entitled to the, cloth worn by a girl "at 
the.timc of her puberty, and to the \)reseilts given by 
her husband when Jic carncs the news of the event. The 
clothes of unmarried petsons in the family aijd those of the 
^ajaman are washed free. The barber similarly receives as 
aft annual allowance's colagas of grain with a winnowful 
qf paddy or other grain, and a bundle of straw at the thresh¬ 
ing-floor. On flag’s on which he works he is given a meal, 
and on fCiisUdays.with other ayagaras, he is given doles df 
fo?>d a^ the houses of the thief village families. On spiecial, 
occasions IHce a raarnage, birth, Vpanaya^a or he 

receives cloth and food. As in the Northern Indian village, 
the barbers hav^ different’ circles of families allotted to each, 
and none can encroach upon artcuher’s circle. The nayindas 
have ateo to play on thbir pipes at the services in the village 
temple. • 

6. The village potter (kumbma). He supplies earthen¬ 

ware, household pots and utensils, as well as funnels at the 
bank of the lakes as a passage for the water to irrigate the 
fields. He tikes 5 colaga of grain from the cultivators at 
each harvest. • * * 

7. The carpenter (badagi) repairs the woodwork, makes the 
ploughshsrte and supplies snwd} •wooden vessels, lamf>- 
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may be paid also Rs.s fropi the relatives of a (dead person 
Rs. 1-4-0 4 >r digging the grave or for pilihg the fnneral 
firewood. The fe* which ihe.’kulvadi receives for the soil 
under which a de&d t)ody is interred'is called nel-^ttga, 

‘ soil-money. He also is given odds and ends—for example? 
feeding and a cocoanut from every house in t'he village 
during the Gauri and Gancsha feasts. The right of puja 
of the* village goddess generafly resides in, the kulvadi 
probably because it is a part of Non-Aryan religion and 
ritualtpm which Hinduisju could not completely assimilate 
to itself, especially the sacrifice of animals, which a Hindu 
of*the higher caste ^ovld not consent tOy 

2. The talari or village watchman. He takes cars, thkt 

no thefts are com^pitted in the village; he secures such 
cattle as arc found without owners and acts for the toti 
when absint. .He goes fin errands, carrying information 
about maryages,^births and'deaths, etc. He carries the 
birth and death, crop and police reports, and any Other 
correspondence, to the taluk office. * , 

He is remunerated in the same way as the toll. Besides 
the nijayam arlU ardhayam (shares .of the crop) and the 
maniyams (privileged lands) allowed for their maintenance 
to encourage them to a due performance of their duties, 
^he peasants privjitely give the talari ra^i and vegetables. 

3. Th^ncerghunti rcguljtes the supply of irrigating waie^ 
•to the wet lands of th9 village, wliether beloijging"to the 

ryotsSf’to thenJrtrAar. He has to economise the supply of 
water in every possible way, and in th^ season of rains 
miglw be 'said to Jiold the safety-valves of the tanks and 
other reservoirs in his hands.' He actually holds the tuba 
or the key of the channel pipe, and ^stributes the water 
to the fields of all persons in just proportions, so that the 
crops may not be dried up.' He inspects the burds, channels 
and sluices of tanks, and in the case of any irregularities he 
reports immediately to thepatel and the^shanibogue. Many 
a day’s supply of water*is soraetiipes lost by the timidity 
or apathy of an inefficient neerghunti, and oh the other hand 
• qjany a valuable dam is earned away by the rashness or 
• ignorance of a presuipptuous one. The neerghunti knows 
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collections with sttriar officers; and eftgagements sighed 
. by them are liyd to be binding on»those ryots. 

Roughly estimated, the shares of the crop are*as follows. 
If the produce be one khandi of ragi ■»— ,* 

’ • 

1. .9ar^r ...... 7 turns 

2. I atari ...... 2 

3. Pariahs who takf care of the crops in the* • 

field . . , . . li .. 

4 Village servants . • i 

5. Prahmafls . . • w „ 

0. Shanbogue 9 .... . „ 

7. Shroff (mopoy-bankcr) . ^ • A *« 

8. Mar\aidar (a sarkar peon) . • A .* 

9. Paiei {gondu) ..... -j\ 

10. The head of the jangam matam or tV P*jcst 

♦•of the temVh' who worships the Inigatn 

12 turns 

Remaining to the ryot .* 8 


20 ^ims #1 khandi 


Central Provinces.—Similarly the village in the Central 
Provifices has se^'eral employees paid by customary con¬ 
tributions from the cultivators. The lohag or blacksmith 
reteives one to one afid a half small khandis of unhusked 
r^ce,yielding 6o to So lbs. of husked rice for each plough of 
f»ur cattle, and cne kharwan or sheaf of grain from each 
.cultivator at Jiarvcst. The malguzar, oi* village proprietor,* 
usflally^ivesliim a field free of rdht. In return for this he, 
mends the itnn implements of agriculture and makes npiv aties 
when the cultivator supplies him with "the chircoal and iron. 
Carpenters are lAually n#t to be found in the villages, and 
such wooden tools as are required are rnade either the 
lohar at by the cultivators themselves. These even make 
their own carts, only purchasing the wheels. One of the 
chamars of the village*who is kna}im as niehcr, takes the skins 
of cattle dyifig within its limits. When the village is a large 
one the privilege may be diwded among several chamars, 
who divide uf the'cultiyators betw^ttn them and take their 
cattle. The truher is*oflen given <ufield free of rent by the 
malguzar, or he may receive jowar or remuneration at the 
rate of one katha of seed-graio every khandi of lan 4 . 
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measured by seed-area.* For this he supplies shoes free 
of cost to the malguzar find his children twice a ye%r aM • 
gives him ^he nec^f-ropes and thongs required for his plough- 
cattle. , In return* fo? the hides of the tenants’ cattle he 
furnishes them with the same articles at somAhing'beloM> 
the ordinary rate. 

Dhobis or washftmen^ arc not numert)us, and the cultiva¬ 
tors iqake sparing use of their services, preferring to wash 
•thcii* own clothes in a rough fashion. TJie Vhobi receives 
presents for washing the clothes after thd impurity occa¬ 
sioned by a birth or a death. The malguzar may give him a 
fi*ld free of rent, and in return for this he will chop up fuel 
for him find for officials who visit the vAage. Many vil¬ 
lages have a special servant to attend to government officials, 
who is known as 'begariha and is usually a Rawat. He 
receives «ie or two arres«of land free of rent»and in return 
fitr this has to accomjiany^ny government official or other 
traveller. w 5 ren sif ordered by the malguzar, on his way to the 
next village, and c.arry his luggage, over his shoulders. 
The village has usually also a bargtt, or worshipper of the 
indigenous deities, who receives lo kathas or 30 lbs. of 
husked rice per plough of land from each cultivator and 
a sheaf at harvest. The vai or barber receives a field 
of one or two acres rcnt-fiej from the malguzar,a.T\d from 
the cultivators 30 lbs. of husked rice for each grown-up man 
.in the family and 15 lbs."for eaih child. At the birth of 
a boy-Jie is gbien 4 aiffias, and 3 annas at th'kt of a girl, 
and the same sum when children die. When a man or a 
woman dies, he is^iven a present* varying from 8 annas to 
3 nipees according to the ciiif.umstances of the family, and 
from rich persons sometimes a cow’or a calf. Hetisually 
shaves the cultivators once a fortnight,*and on the sixth day 
after a birth has occurred ki the family-, and the tenth after 
a death. When the ullage landowner goes on a journey, 
the barber accompanies ^im and buys his food in the bazar, 
rubs his body with oil %xghee (melttd butter) *and massages 
his legs when he is tiredt The barker s wife cleans the hair 


* About an*8q;e and two-fifths. 
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of well-to-do womeA with sesamum oil *and combs it, %nd 
tubs oil on fl^ir bodies. • 

Madras.—We now come io the communal <Aganisation 
of industry in the Madras Presidcnc\'» A^e are takijig some" 
^p^ific insthnces from villages in dilTercnt parts of Madras. 
In the viliage of Tiruchcnduri in Trichinopoly District we 
find the following artisans and servantss • 

There is a pannagar, whose duty is to rontiol day labourers 
w^o are engaged in the paddy-fields. He also rumbints the 
functinnsof the kivalgar and patrols the village in the night. 
He takes jo .Mach as measures for etery 4okalams of J)addy 
harv’ested by each cultivator He jrossessc.s a tmniyam tti 
h^lf an acre of l^tid ’ * 

Th 5 washerman, tfie barber and the potter have been 
given house sites in the village and mantyam lands of three- 
fourths of an.acrc each. The potter supplies tlic pots for 
funeral occasions, and takes payment in casfi or in kind for 
the domestic uten.sils he supplies. The carpentt'r has been 
given a maniyam lap^i of the same size. He makes or repairs 
tempfe cars, doors, etc.* For making a plough he is given 
en remuneration ir Madras measures. . 

*'rhe blacksmith’s liianiyatn is adversely owned by his 
cjiildren. who have become goldsmiths. 

• Another village^ervant is the kavandan, who is also given 
..a special holding. He taps the palnf and obtains the? 
cotoanjit trees for funeral occasions. , 

The villa^ valiyan o{ messenger has also hjs own mar.iyum. 
The costs of channel repairs and" maintenance are de¬ 
frayed by the inlanidars in proportion to the extent of land 
that each owns. There are a’jo 8 acres of maniyam’i^nds 
set apart for meeting, the expenses of temple festivals, 
bhajans, harikaihas, 1-tc. 

In the village Vafedi again we find, these artisans and 
servants* 

The nirarikaran regulates the^ distribution of water. 
He is the batfler tfnd crier. He attAids when labourers re¬ 
pair channels. He tak?s 30 Madr^ measures for every 40 
kalams of paddy reaped at each harvest by the cultivators. 
There aretwo kmdioiis, whogiyrri vills^e crops and prf> 
VOL. II t 
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veifc cattle from going astray. The kondioli used to take 
3 Madras measures for c^ery 40 kalams; bat', as the,culfi-*» 
vators did ftot giv^him his alloivanccs of grain, the puncJutyet 
fixed foj; him a mo«tli*y remuneration «f 2 kalams of gaddy 
every month. '• • 

There are 10 kavalgars or nllage guardsmen. ‘For every 
40 kalams of paddy at the harvest they are paid 18 Madras 
measures. • 

• There was formerly a maniyar, who supervised the work 
of the different village servanis, but tlfis work is now 
attended to by the puncliayet. 

.There is also the oddan (sweeper), who is paid Rs.5 per 
month. *110 sweeps 5 nly the agrakaram an^ claims feom cash 
house a fee according to its frontage. 

The priest, the ft'ashcrman, the barber, the potter, the 
carpenter, the blacksmith the daneing-girl, tJie pandaram 
and the kaladt have been ^iiwn house sites in the village. 
They havc^»««niiHi hinds, but these ha\e now been taken 
possession of by the punchayct’ Hut .the barber and the 
pandaram stil] hold their plots of irtit-free land. 

The commutaiion lights, in the other eases, have been as 
follows; * 

For the priest, 3 kalams of paddy per month from the 
temple lands, ^ t 

For the washeftnan, 0 measures of paddy for every ' 
. house annually. 

For the barbgr, 3 melsures of pad'dy for evety 40 kalams 
at each harvest. 

For the -potter, all the hu.sks and straw of the threshing 
floor-and cash prices for aj^icles. 

For the carpenter, 9 Madras measin cs for one ploughshare. 

For the blacksmith, 8 Madras measures for a spade. 

For the dancing-^rl, 3i kalams ot paddy out of the 
collections for the festival of the Lokamyiha. 

For the kaladi (who yscoits carts during the night and 
assists the kavalgars ih their watrii), 4! Madras measures 
for every acre. 

A similar complement of village artisans and servants, 
d..ployed on a remune;^ition sometimes of a plot of 
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rent-free land as well a.s b;j allowances of so many 
measures of^ain and perquisites in kind, is^met with in 
the other districts of Madtas. Each artisan and servant 
given ^ house %ite at a little rfistaVice from the village 
in a grohp forming a sort of suburb called paruhert 
and Mkalaicheri. The carpenter, the blacksmith, the 
potter, the bai ber and the washerman, as well as the valiyav, 
.the talari, the ncirgkiinU. ciie nmdayan, irrigation-man, 
are all met with; and there are, in addition, the Nillage 
watch, the kavalgar and the than^an, the village astrologer, 
the pandaram or the priest of the Sudra classes, as well as 
the dancing-gid and the village rlrummcr. Usr illy tney 
are under the suom’jsion of the villagebut some¬ 
times they are associated with the village temple. In 
Christian villages I have often found artisans and servants 
belonging to the church, who daim the right fo work lor 
‘it, and who are also employed by the idllagers and given 
sinall payments at harvesj. New functionaries also appear, 
sucli,as the pastor,•who also acts as the village headman 
or accountant, the ev*angelist, the catechist or upadeshi. 
The church is usually under the direct corttrol and manage¬ 
ment of the village, which has built and maintained it, 
*ind which often pays its functionaries in certain measures 
t>f grain. In the village Ranapuram, yiiiich is in Travai^- 
core, and i« composed entirely of Christian jfbpulation, 
the lands belonging Jo the church have been bought out 
of gramapanam, and each cultivatoi; pays-jt every harvest 
half a marakal per kotta, i e., the net yield after harvesting, 
for the maintenance of hie church. Besides the customaiy 
staff of village artisans and'ssirvants, there is the vellapar- 
vaikafan, who watche^crops, guards cattle and supervises 
the distribution of water for irrigation. Each house pays 
three-fourt|js of a rupee for eaCh earning member to meet 
the expenses of the annual festival of the church. Fees 
on marriage^ bapjism and burial ary distributed among the 
priest, catechist and tjie church* A school is also main¬ 
tained out of gramapanam. Thefe is often the house-to- 
hoase alms-collection {pidiyart) for the support of Christian* 
students and orphans. 
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In Malabar, besides the artisans, who are indispensable, 
lere are found such functionaries as the vati, the tantn, 
ae embranihiri, the cheltian and the tmran, all of whom 
lay a very importrfht 5>art in the socio-feligious life of the 
lairs. The goldsmith now comes to be very hnportant, 
jr he has to make tali for every Nair girl. • 
Whether in the khrayo^am or the corrtpact Nair brother- 
ood or.in the church congrcgati(tn, the artisans, employee? 
hd fflnctionaries are paid in rerauncratiqn sometimes a 
lot o( rent-free land, sometimes allowances of so manj 
leasures of grain, and always perquisites in kind like cloth, 
laKana and cocoanuts,,chiefly on occasions of festivals 
s well aS domestic ceremonies. In ^ many cases'special 
unctionaries are appointed by the village or community 
o collect the grain wages. In the Nair country the unit is 
he tarwai, th(j joint family managed by the karnavan. 
several tarwads mjike a tarn, and several tarus make on« 
tadu or desham. Such is the structure of the village group- 
ng, which has also determined the ccwiomic constitutior 
jf the community, and the distribution and employment o: 
:he local staff of "artisans and functionaries in each grouf 
unit. 

Western India.-—In the Bombay Presidency eacl 
village has a similar regulai; staff of viKage officers anc 
employees'. In addition to thc headman and the accountant 
the full establishment of village' servants comprises thi 
following memipers ; T^c village family prieSt, ghamot 
the potter, the barber./wyam ; the carpenter 

suthar : th 4 blackspaith, lohar ; th« tailor, ^arji; the shoe 
makef mochi : the washermwf, dhobi; the tanner, klrnlpo 
the sweeper, dher ; the scavenger, bkhngio; the watchman 
u/artanio or rakha. 

Brahmans do duty as' village priests, teachers am 
performers of ceremoraes. They were formerly supports 
by an assignment of land, pasaita. Their daims wer 
settled under the Summary Settlerftent Act (Bombay Ac 
VII of 1863), and they were allowed to' remain in possessio: 
of their land on payment of a quit-rent equal to one-fourt! 
plA (4 annas in the AipeeJ of its regular rental. Th 
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village Bra^an acts as family priest to all classes of the 
"Vlir.du villa^rs, except to the diurs, bhangios and khatpos, 
whose touch to a Hindu i# pollution. 'He is supported by 
^9(1 allotments Si grain, by spec?al Supplies of<uncooked 
food whtih caste dinners are given and by gifts of mone^ 
on occ^ions of marriage or investiture with the sacred 
thread. * . * * 

The services due by the carpenter and the blacksmith 
are confined ta the making and mending of agriiultu^ 
tools. All otKer work, such as/naking or repairijig carts 
or building houses, is paid for by the individual requiring 
the work to b^done. There hasjjce.n little change in^the 
Tosjtion of village of this class during the la.st'fifty years. 
The land, pasaiia, formerly held by them, has been continued 
to them on payment of a quit-rent of one-fourth of the 
ordinary refttal. As in former times, the vUlagtrs continue 
to pay their carpenter add blacksmith in grain, an 3 in 
return their ploughs an^ harrows arc* repiaired. When a 
villager requires other work to be done—a cart to be made 
or a house built—he pays the village carpenter in cash at 
,thc current rates 0/ labour. If he has "to build a house, 
the villager might engage a skilled carpenter from the 
nearest town , but, as a rule, he would also employ the 
'village carpenttn". . , ^ 

The villa|;c potter supplies tjie villagers witlf articles of 
cartlienware, and, vjhere there is no regular waterman, 
the potter brings travellers their supply of^ater. He teeps 
a separate water-jar for each caste, and in this way travel¬ 
lers of all castes, even Brahmans, can Uike wafer from him. 
Besides his duty as a watcf*jan, he has to smear tie floor 
of tlTe patcl's office, chora, and in some other ways acts as 
his servant. The potter is paid by the villagers in grain, 
and, besi4ps, was formerly iit the enjoyment of rent-free 
land. On pa5unent of a quit-rent of one-fourth of their 
ordinary rqptal,,the potter has bgen allowed to remain in 
possession of his lant}s. . 

The village failor does all their%ewing for mM>, and makes 
bodices for women. The villagers generally pay hiip a 
regular amount in grain. Siaee the tailor does no scrv?lSt<f 
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the state, the quit-rent on his lands was fixed one-half 
of the ordinary rent of the^ands. There are fhore villages' 
without than with a tailor. 

The washerman cltan? the men’s clothes. Buf, like,% 
tailor, he is not found in every village establishnfent. He 
is paid in grain by the villagers, and his land has b?en con¬ 
tinued to him dh paj'ment of a quit-renf equal to one-half 
of the ordinary rental. 

The Village barber not only shaves ana cuts nans, out is 
the village surgeon, knowjng how to bleed and, in a few 
cases, how to set bonc.s. The barber’s wife is commonly the 
midwife. Perhaps be^au^ he is at rest aiiiyist all the day, 
the barber'is the man chosen at night tq act as torch-bejirei* 
when a traveller passes through the village, or when the 
paid is on the track o’f thieves. He is paid by an allotment 
of grain; arid, berausc of tht* public services he performs as 
a torch-bearer, he has been vorftinued in possession of his 
land on payment of a quit-rent pf one-fourth part of its 
ordinary rental. '> 

The shoemaker repairs the shoes o'l the community, and 
makes up what Kttle leather is required in yoking the 
bullocks. Since the shoemaker performs no public service, 
his quit-rent has been fixed at one-half of the ordinary 
rental. - 

"The tanner and leather-dfesser prepares the leather froip 
the hides of the cattle, sheep, and goats that die about the 
village. Since th^ tanner performs no public service the quit- 
rent he paj's has been fixed at one-half of the ordinary 
rental, and since the skins of animalf; that die in the village 
are the'tanner’s perquisite, hc. 4 eccivcs but little grain from 
the villagers. 

The watchmen form the village guard. In the northern 
parts of the district they are for the most part Kofis. South 
of the Narbada and in the Broach sub-division they are 
chiefly Bhils. Excepfingseme of the Kolis i,n Jaipbusar, who 
have swords and shields, almost all watchmen are armed 
with bows and arrows. None of them are ‘provided with 
firearms. Sums of money are often escorted by them from 
die*Village to the coUector’er treasury at the head station. 
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In some villgiges there are hfteen to twenty watchmen; 
in others not more than four, "rtie watchmen receive no 
allotment of grain from the villagers^ Thc;^ are paid 
by.t^e st^te, parAy in cash and*pahly by the grant 
of rent-free lands. Though very poor, the trustworthiness 
of these tnen when in charge of tre;isure is remarkable. 
Not only are they* perfectly honest tlfcniseivcs, but they 
^^iill resist to death any ’attempt to rob them of their 
charge. , 

The scavenger, bhangio. removes filth of every description, 
including night-soil. He is ready, at the call of all travel¬ 
lers, to show the^oad as far as the ije.xt x-illagc. He cartfts 
letters ahd message'-he attends travellers on their putting 
up at the village, showing them where to encamp, giving 
information of the stranger’s arrival and fetching for them 
\yhatcver may be wanting, He^is in a sufprisftig degree 
intelligent and active; and," though his language at hoSne 
is (Mijarati, he can, as a rt(Jc. speak Hindfistani*bcttcr than 
any ojhcr man in th»villago. Some of the bhangios cultivate. 
Theyliave but scanty allotments of grain from the villagers, 
feut generally go the, rounds of an evening, about seven 
o’clock, when dinner is over, and collect scraps. Since their 
services are most useful to the public, the bhangios have 
bten continued ire the enjoyment of tlmir land free from 
regt. .• • 

Lika the bhangio, thf dlwr acts as a sweeper; but, unlike' 
the bhangio* he will not remove night-soil. '.He also caiTiea 
letters and baggjige, and shows boundaries. Dhers some¬ 
times receive portions of ^uin from the villagers, not so much 
as barbers, but more than bh^wgios. On account of* their 
usefulness as public servants, the dhers were allowed to 
retain their land free of rent. 

Besides tl^p ordinary establishments, special circumstances 
sometimes lead villagers to engage some of the following 
men ; The ho^ia 0{ water-drawer, who draw's the water from 
the village well by meaps of a leather bag and a rope made 
of green hide, siTpplied at the -village expense. The pair of 
bullocks used by ^e hosia is furnished in turn by the cult}" 
vators. The water drawn is cfiiefly’for tbe use of the caftlS. ’ 
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and falls into a large resei;voir adjoining the well from whigh, 
they drink. Some of these wells and reser'^oirs are hand¬ 
some structures. 'As a rule, tWese men receive no allotment 
of grain from the villagers. They sometimes cultivate, and 
’ have been continued in the enjoyment of their lands otf 
payment of one-half of the ordinary rental. Tfie parabio 
or water-sup^ier, who gets his name from parab, a place 
where travellers arc supplied with water, takps his station 
undef a tree on the high road, not perhaps,near the village, 
but tlje place best suitc^l for his purpose. He has by him 
several pots of clean, cold water, which he gives for drink 
tchill passengers whcjask for it. The paralf.o is either a man 
or an elderly woman of high caste, so that the water may be 
unexceptionable to,all. Sometimes the water-supplier is a 
man of low caste—a Koli, Talavia or Bhil; even then 
travellers bf high caste mfght take water from his hands so 
long as he Jiad more than’ one pot for water. High-caste 
men generally, however, make themselves independerrt of 
water-sellers by carrying with them a 'metal pot tied by a 
string. Men 6f this class hold no village land. Travellers 
and the people ol the villages near generally pay them some¬ 
thing. liixcept in huge villages the goldsmith seldom forms 
part of the village establishment. He formerly worked for 
the paid, but was npver paid for his servieds in grain. When 
his help Is wanted he receives tljc current fate of wages 
■in money. The land hgld by the sew' was assessed at its 
fulf value. The baroi or bhal, singer and genealogist, is 
seldom met with as a village servant in th« Broach district. 
The practice of cmplojing men of this class as security for 
the fulfilment of an agreement has not been in force f(jr more 
than fifty years. The bhal regisfers, births and deaths, 
and for this work receives cash paj^nents. He will also 
take food in a Kunbl’s or Rlijput’s house, though he will not 
eat along with his host. The lands formerly held by bhais 
were not granted on cgmlition of service, Hf was jdlowed 
to remain in possession‘on paying a quit-rent under the 
provisions of the Summary Settlement Act. The akhwn 
•or teacher is a Muhammadan, and was formerly found in 
•' ^lora villages. Thg feohoias now learn less Urdu than 
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formerly, learnt. The a^ft««»enjoys no rent-free land. 
The waid, or phl^ician, administers to the vUlage community, 
but is found only in large villSges, perjiajg* in one village out 
of ivery twenty, the practice of these doctors has fallen 
%fi of late years. These men hold no service land. By 
caste they are generally Brahmans, thoug^ some are Hajjams. 
and one in Amod is a Shravak. The joshi, astrologer and 
astronomer, piakes almanacs, assigns dates, duration of 
seasons, divisions and periods of the year. He names'days* 
for sowing or beginning the different field works. No one 
but a joshi can cast a horoscope. This is a very elaborate 
piece of^work. fhe paper, from fiky rfo si.xty yards loi%, 
is^Iad with pictun s^ and takes the astrologer from three 
to four months to prepare. But few pecyale can understand 
w'hat has been w'ritten The higher classes of Hindus, Brah¬ 
mans and Rajputs generally have horoscopes, but Kunbis 
and Kolis seldom have them. * A^ain, Molosalanij employ an 
astrftloger, but Bohoras dcsnot. Men of this class hold no 
service land. The Wtawayas or strolling players are found 
ip the establishments of only a few villages. They go about 
iu parties of from fiftocn to twenty under a'headman called 
natk. One of the parties prepares the pieces, but none of 
Ae plays are written out. They hold no service lands, 
(josais or. wairagts are Hindis devotees.. In almost every, 
village land- Tias been gi;^nted as the endowment of the 
statioif or of oae of these ^levotees. The math is* 
commonly a pleasant open building, *#nd travclfcrs 
are accommodated and hospitably treated there. " The 
gosai or wairagisay & Colonel Williams,*" is respecte^ and 
looked^ up to by all castes o^-ihe inhabitants, and often 
contributes, by his ipipartial influence, to the preservation 
of harmony and good,order in the community." The above 
remarks apply also to MussalmSn devbtees, fakirs. They 
are not iflfrequently maintained in Hindu villages, and a 
share of the*dllage laq,d is often’assigned for the benefit 
of the tomb of some,Mussalman saint. In all Bohora and 
other Mussalman villages a portion of the land is set apart 
for the support of a mosque, %nd tp maintain an officer y • 
mvddah to keep the place deau'tin^ in good order. ‘hSc 
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mullah also receives presejits from the people, ^ allotmentjot 
grain or the gift of some article of dress, fn almost*every 
village one or more Hindu tertiples arc endowed with plots 
of land* There is‘generally a council of villages chogeg to 
see that the proceeds of the land arc applied'to pay th^' 
temple priest, pujari, and keep the place in order. Fifty 
years ago, tahks were often endowed with land to pay for 
their repair; now there arc said to be no landf of this class. 

In* works, such as digging a well or clearing out a tank, 
the expense or labour vs distributed amongst the holders 
of lands at so much on the half-acre or bigha in the posses- 
sibn of each man. , • / 

In the larger villages in the plains^he full staff‘of jDffifte- 
bearers and servants is gcnerdly found; in the smaller 
villages, especially in the hilly west, the staff is by no means 
complete.* Maiy of the Smaller western villhges are com¬ 
posed of a |cw Koli families, vVith one or even without any 
family of Mahars, and with one accountant for a group,*who 
usually lives in the largest village of hfs circle. . 

In most villages the bulk of the people arc Brahmanical 
Hindus; in sortie the bulk arc Lingayats. BrahmaniQil 
Hindus and Lingayats have separate religious office-bearers : 
the Brahmanical Hindus joshis, purohils and mathoA- 
Jtipalis, and the lingayats tnathadayyasl ganacharis, chal- 
vttdis anti basvis. E.\cepit Panchals, who ha*ve their q,wn 
•priests, the village josl{i is the pricet of Brahmans, Sails, 
Marathas, Ra^vlis and other Brahmanical classes. He 
generally holds land on quit-rent. Besides officiating as 
a priest at ceremonies, the joshi reads the Hindu calendar, 
draws up horoscopes and^fells lucky moments. In a 
Brahman's house, besides cash, the j^oshi receives cooked 
food, and in a non-Brahman house Ijc is given undressed 
food. In a Brahman family the joshi is not the sole priest. 
His fees are generally divided between himself and the 
purohit or family psiesl^who helps ihojoshj in Ijhe ceremonies 
and worships the house gods. The,m(ilhadhipati or monas¬ 
tery-head is the deputy*of the religious guide or swami of 
• the village people and holds his appointment on the yearly 
^yment of fixed suips tb the swami. He inquires into 
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breaches of cas|e and religious rul^, and submits his in- 
quines 4 or the drders of the swami. The mathadhipati 
receives fees on every village <»remony. VaishnSvas as a 
rule ^e^d th(jjr tnatHadhipaiis better* and show (them 
g^-atcr respect than Sinarts. The Lingayat religious 
officers are* the mathadayya or monasterj' head, the 
ganachari or monastery-manager, the chalvadt or Mahar 
sacystan, and the basvi or female temple servant. •The 
mathadayya or m^astery head presides at all Lingayat 
ceremonies, levies fines on brcachej of caste discipline, 
and admits fresh adherents to the Lingayat sect. His 
services are paid| by fi.\ed fees. • Tjie ganachari or* 
mormst^y^manager ], psides at inquiries into divorce 
cases and gets fees in cash. 'I he chalvadi or Mahar 
sacristan attends religious meetings, carrying an image 
of a bull and a* bell which he repdatedly rings, aifd sings 
religious songs, lie lives uporf tltfe charity of tl^e people. 
The bofvi or female mini.strani calls the jieople to social and 
nligioui^ ceremonies, ^veeps the temple and prepares the 
reception-hall for ])ublic meetings. Of the qazi S,nd mullah, 
the’^lubsalman religious,hcads. the qa:i registers marriages 
andthf mullah leads the public prayers and slat’s animals for 
food. Besides in some cases enjoying rent-free land, these 
^offidhrs receive fees‘in cash. . , 

villagorls free to graze anypumber of cattle t>n the 
village pasture, which ii^ most cases ^lics near the village. 
The villagers generally use as fuel cowdung cal^s. ckipdis or 
millet-stalk refuse, «and cotton stalks. They seldom bring 
wood from the forest land.?. Common forest lands where 
they exist are used for grazing. Wlxcepting by the degraded 
Mahars a*nd Mangs, who lufvc generally a well of their own, 
the village drinking reservoir or well is used by aU clas.ses. 
In villages whifh have no separated reservoir or well for the 
Mahars and Mangs, they have their pitchers filled from the 
buckets of othe|; villagers. Contributions to works of local 
^iscfulness, making and,repairing wells, temples and reser- 
.vnirs, are paid by the well-to-do in dhsh contributions and 
by the poor in labour. ^ 

Though in the main the large VaiagK are large editions 
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nf the hamlets, they h^ve one or two special features. JThe 
:hief peculiarity is the village tower. Tht tower, generally 
)ut not ?n eveiy case, stands within the village enclosure. 
Mmost all village towers are of rougl/stone, yhth oryv^hout 
!arth. They are hollow, and have generally one openifl|' 
n the wall about eight feet from the ground. They seldom 
seem suited for* defence. They are rather watch-towers 
rota which the people in the* fields got warning of the.ap- 
prdach of bands of Pendharis and other mounted robbers, 
n time to hurry thejnselves and their cattle within the 
shelter of the village walls. Now the need of them is for¬ 
gotten. They art; taken to be a trace qf the good old da)fs 
when fife was easy and each village had enough to,spave to 
deck itself with walls and a tower only for appearance’s 
sake. 

In Klitbiaivar every Village belongs to one or more pro¬ 
prietors. ^ It cither formli plrt of some state, or it has been 
assigned to a relative of the cjjief or to one of his wives, or 
given in charity or on service tenure, or it may have been 
divided among a number of shareholders. Whatever the 
rights of proprietorship, the constitution of the village 
remains unchanged. Each, even the smallest, has ifs J'aiel 
or headman, its kavaldar or constable, and its pagi or traclier. 
These are the g^rms of all.the village officers who are paid^ 
by the state or the inhabitants, and in' them rests the 
executive power of Jhe commun,ity. 

The avera^ percentage of the classe,s who make up a 
village community are, according to Sirdl. Le Grand Jacob, 
two families of carpenters, two ot blacksmiths, two of tailors, 
two of potters, one or twf) of shoemakers, tw'o of barbers, 
four of shepherds, eight or ten of dheds. three or four of 
vani'ts and eight or ten of watchmgn. 

All these classes have to settle the terms of their residence 
with the chief or proprietor, and have to pay Certain taxes 
according to the nature of their callfng. pne of the most 
striking of which is veth or unfKiicJ service. As the com¬ 
munity increases in nuVnber, it draws artisans and mechanics, 
of a higher order to meet its wants. The paid is the most 
Important member^of the village; his office is hereditary. 
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apd is confined the leading family of the mc^t important 
sW?on»o{ the cammunity. In some instances, where the 
husbandmen are divided into several sections, eaAi section 
has ^s own ^eadmafl. • * , 

^The Seadman generally enjoys his land rent-free or on 
pa5rment of h small quit-rent, and receives many perquisites 
in the shape of presents of food or cqmplithentary dinners. 
His. duties consist in taking fhe chief part in all religious 
ceremonies, in raising subscriptions lor general purposes, 
such as sinking a well or repairing the village wall or qpnd 
or temple, or for the entertainment of guests, in protecting 
the village bound;^ies, in being anst^crable for the tracks 
of aW thieVes brought within the limits, in providing carts 
for the public service and in protecting the interests of the 
community or the state. He has to see that the crops are 
carried to the vMlage threshing floof and are there properly 
hea’ped until the state has taken its share, that the culti¬ 
vators do not encroach on ync another’s lands, and that 
criminajs are not haiboured. He is in fact the general 
referee and the most impohant member of the small society, 
anh on his temper and judgment in a great iweasure depend 
the*gencral well-being of the community. Of late years a 
police paid has been added to the list of the village officials. 
Till* office may be held, and in several inst^ances is held, by 
the hereditary revenue paid. His^duties are, to report all 
crimes t« the nearest jxiljce"authority, and to aid the police 
in discovering*offenders and bringing them tojustice. This 
kavaldar or constable of the village is the paid's henchman 
and personal assistant. He watches the,crops, and sees 
that they are not carried awa/*hy stealth. He also kefeps 
a sharp iye on the grain'en the village threshing floor, and 
sees that the claims of the chief are duly respected. He 
commands thg village* watch aiRi trackers, and assigns 
them their duties ; he sees that stray animals are pounded, 
that the streets are kept clean, that the gates are shut at 
nightfall, that Improper Characters,do not find shelter in 
^thc village office dr chora, that supffiies of grass and wood 
are provided for guests and travellers and that municipal 
rules are not broken. He holds land rent-free, and has*^ 
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nght to a share of each heap of grain. In ^ome villages ^e 
receives, a fixed salary; and, when his duties are enlargea, 
as in the tase of e large populous village or town, he becomes 
a or superftitAdent of the city^ilice. 

Pasailai are the village guards and police; they are under 
the general control and superintendence of the constable 
and headntan, ind jre Muhammadans, Rajputs, Kolis, 
Ahits and Mahias or Mers in the parts of the province where 
th(fee tribes are most numerous. They are appointed by 
the.chief, and hold subsistence lands bn service tenure. 
Their office is generally hereditary, but they can be removed 
\it the chief’s pleaprq. Some of them, specially the Kolis, 
are extellent trackers; they are'alsp the village rtiessengers, 
and carry communications between the chief and the head 
of the village. The carpenters, barbers, and tailors, who 
go und(S' the.gcneral name of vasvayas, are paid by the rest 
of the community for ordinary work in kind, and for special 
work in cash. Tn some villages they hold rent-freailands. 
DAeds do the ordinary scavengeringt of each village under 
the direction of the headman, ahd, in addition to holding 
rent-free lands, are entitled to the ^kins of all animals tnat 
die within the village limits, though in some places the chief 
takes the skins as a perquisite, and farms the collection, of 
them to the highest bidder. „ Nearly every village of any size 
has its> priest or gor, who performs marriage and other cere¬ 
monies, and is paid a fee for each, ceremony. Another re¬ 
ligious HindiMifficeris'thcryas’who reads extracts from Hindu 
mythology. Among Muhammadans, th^e iaji and mullah 
perform similar duties to the goV and vyas. They are paid 
in food, clothes or money, according to the people's means. 

The Members of the Village Common\<ealth.— 
The village artisans, servants and functionaries are fairly 
the same throughout the greater part of Inijia. Of course 
the nature of the village services will be detennined to a 
great extent by tfie land-tenures, the r^igions and the form 
of social economy of the people,,as well as the process of 
centralisation and decentralisation' in lelation to village 
, administration, but these would represent sfiedfic variations 
* 7 Sf the central type of Indian economic organisation. Their 
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Ijumber also varies from the harahaluii in Central In&a 
»to*th« panch ^oni in Chota Nagpur. In every part of 
India there are always the village carpenter, Wacksmith, 
and potter, so esseatial for agricultftr^ economy.. They 
rnmaUe &nd repair aU agricultural implements and domestic 
utensils, find their own tools and all materials necessary for 
performing the worlf, while the wjlagert supply the raw 
materials. Then there are the oilman, the goldsmith, the 
tanner, the bhrb^r and the washerman. There are •also 
the schoolmaster*and the priest. The latter are sometimes 
the Hindu priest, the I hat, the josh* and theor the 
inathadhipati and^the ganachari in Bombay, or the Muhanr^ 
m;idan m-attlvi and th" muUah in East Bengal, or the'evange¬ 
list and the catechist fn Travancore or the embranthiri and 
the chettian in Malabar. In Kangra thdre arc hereditary 
practisers of tlw art of medicine, an41and is grjintc<^to them 
in'support of the art. The irrigation man, the neerghunU 
in M\,sore or the madayan in Tanjore, is important according 
to the conditions of,agricu1ture, while the kavalgar, the 
watcher of cfops and caftle, is an inheritance rfrom a time 
of disorder. The kallars and maravars in Southern India, 
th 4 pannagars in MalaWr, the gtijars and the jats in the 
Ujited Provinces, the chattkidars in Bengal and the ramoses 
in Bombay play the important part of the private police. 
The rhamays jiud chuhras of the Panjab correspond to the 
tothts aiyi talaris of the sohth, viUage scavengers and mes¬ 
sengers, who t.re largely employed to go on messages whdh 
needed, to attend^ on government officials who come into 
, the village and to sweep fhe lanes and rgpiove iftipurities. 
Tanning is done by the chamar in Bengal and in the Paiijab. 
He is gfventhe carcases* of village cattle and his wife holds 
the office of village miefwife The barga or worshipper of the 
indigenous deities in the Central •Provinces corresponds to 
the kolkan,.t'S& village potter and worshipper of Mari- 
amman in the south. Thus the above descriptions, culled 
from distinct *gazAtecrsf of the .ofganisation of rural 
•'artisans and servants in Afferent parts of India, give us the 
’ regional type, with its species and specific varieties, as, 
an interesting order and system'in,edonomic morphology. " 
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’ . , I * 

t'ayment of Labour.—Everywhere these members of 
the ^age community ire paid by giving.Aem gryits'of' 
land free M any rent, or in shares out of the common heap of 
grain ^t the thresBing floor or from the*individual harvest of 
every villager. This system is particularly suited to a'h igri»' 
cultural country, having the advantage of being»unaffected 
by any rise* in the price of food-gfains. Whatever the 
fluctuation in the price of these? the labourer’s wage remains 

• the «ame. The characteristic stniclure of fural econoifiic 

orgagisation has evolved its particular methods of remun¬ 
eration of labour, sometimes of rent-free land, and by allow- 
»nccs in grain and perc^uisites in kind, as \^ell as the methods 
of exchange throufh a long chain of peripatetic dealers, 
pedlers and hawkers of wares and raw materials, arid their 
emporiums, the Mrs and weekly markets, where producers, 
middlenRn ^nd consumers can meet poriodically and 
dombine trade and business with social and rdigious 
ends. * • 

It should also be noted that fhe customary dues of labour 
are not so fixed as is often stipfxived. We have already 
seen how in Bombay the rates of wages are variable. In 
the Panjab, it should be noted that the economic services 
performed by the labourers and their dues vary from vill^e 
to village, and in a particular village ate liable to revision 

* at any 4 ime. * ' , 

. The entries in the village re'eords are little more than 
statements of what ta?ks arc performed by the k-imins, and 
what they rec*eive from the proprietors aj the present time. 
On a claim being,made by either'party, it would be open for 
the*Other to show that the terms of the agreement had been 
altered in practice. This is why.fn taking down Botes on 
the subject of dues and services in different villages, I had 
to overcome the fears aEd suspicioAs both of the artisans 
and the villagers, who were very cautiims, lest, my entries 
should be legal evidence and alter the existing claims. 

Over and above tile, dues assigned to the labourers for 
their work, they have the privilege of being allowed residence 
. ,in the village. The performance of the tasks is an incidence 
■ df the residence, and hofc a'personal liability of the kamin ; 
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and the kami^ can free himself any time by leaving the 
village. « 

The residence in a more er less isolated grofip, and the 
settled habhs of th'fe agricultural poful^tionof India, have 
determined the organisation of labour, which is remuner¬ 
ated by Allotments of land in secure tenure held on con¬ 
ditions of service b}? the village fupetiofiarie?, and more or 
less free from all demands. "Should any of these village func¬ 
tionaries who enjoyed sarkar lands or were in receipt of 
portions of graiS (mura-latla) and^bundles of straw JJiorc- 
huUu) misconduct themseh-es, they would be dismissed, 
and another mensber of the same fjjmily would succeed.* 

Blight of Capitalistic Government.—This fair fabric 
of communal industry has been a victim to the forces of 
capitalistic landlordism and revenue-fa'rming. With the 
abolition of the old custom of the state gr;«n-sh?ire, arose 
the practice of fixing lump sums iti cash as revenue for which 
various contractors speculated. Lands "were mortgaged 
and spld to bankess and others who advanced or were 
security for the revenue? The headman declined in impor- 
tAncc. elements of opjpression and hard bargaining were 
introduced, and the inner harmony of the social economy 
oi the self-governing village and the puncliayel system has 
betn attacked. The decline of ihe punchqyei has gone hand 
in hand with the disintegration of the communal "employ¬ 
ment oilabour when it is only the headman and the accou^-* 
tant who are Recognised as government ,serva:jts and who are 
paid regular dues proportionate to the revenue of the village; 
while other functionaries, whose services are’ very im¬ 
portant economically, are neglected in the scheme of acfmin- 
istrativ^ organisation. "When these latter do not get any 
support from government, the ryols deny their claims and 
glaring grievances get no redress* It is true that in some 
cases the administrative officers are authorised to deal 
summarily with c^ses of non-pa3nncnt of the mirarsis, 
tnarahs, russooms, snalai%irams (shades of grain as they are 
differently called)"to the village funefionaries, but such a rule 
remains a dead letter, the revenue officers seeming to^ 
apathetic or overworked. TfioSe parts of the village" 

VOL. II K 
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community which are n^pessary to govemm^t have be^ 
upheld, the headman, the accountant and the messengers 
with their oWalHijldi^gs of laftd or monthly salaries. Still 
the priest, the astrologer and the mullah haye pr()})ai)ly 
obtained inam fields—we may almost say " glebe land ”— 
on which to support themselves. The mahar and the 
pariah, the lowest among the servants, can in many parts 
of India enforce his right to a share in the harvest. The 
vatiyan or the sweeper has his hereditarj*jand, and so has 
the village watchman where his services are indispensable, 
even in the existing system of administration. The barber 
and the^ washerman aae still in great vogue, notably the 
former, who is important at betrothals and marriages. The 
shoemaker or cobbler plies his craft as long as there are 
cattle in the villages to die for him to appropriate. The 
carpenter and the blaclcsmith who fashion agricultural 
implement^ the potter who futnishes the household utensils, 
such as the water-pots for the Persian wheels used in irri¬ 
gation, the cowherd, etc., whose scrviees are indispensable 
in agricultuAl economy, are still paid by grain-fees, with 
allowances of a*bundlc of v\ heat, basley or jowar tied by a 
string of three straws' length (tirmaiii in the Panjab, 
mtira-kuUina horc in Mysore). Inam lands are taken ov;r 
into possession byj;hc government withoift a due recognitibn 
of the services the origiijrd village craftsmen and servants 
perform ; and while in ^he joint or landlord village (Panjab, 
United Provi?tcs and Central Provinces) the common 
land for grazing and wood-cutting thai‘ belongs to the 
village is broken up fqr cultivation on account of decreasing 
fertility and increasing prestfiirc on the soil, in the ryotwari 
vilhige (Bombay, Madras) thewasfe outside for grave-yard, 
cattle-shed, pond, grave, which is i)ow government land, 
is broken up becahse thft means more revenue. What is 
necessary above all to-day is a thorough examination from 
village to village* of ^he claims of th^ economic services 
rendered by the staff of wUage artisans and servants, and 
of their capability of‘adaptation to mbdem, social and 
' ttgonomic needs; and, ,if the rehabilitation of the punchayet 
" is part of a settled a^mijfistrative policy, nothing can more 
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in its development and the co«ordination of its activities 
thanHhe reception by the state of the responsible status 
and privileges of tlyj puncha^el and oJhej*indigef»ous village 
bodi^. assemblies and groups in the exercise of their im¬ 
memorial function of local self-government and economic 
management. 

Modernised Village Government of Japan.—Nothing 
can better illustrate the excellent results achieved th^ 
utilisation of in(Jigenous rural organisations and institutions 
than the rural progress of Japan. .Rural progress in^apan 
has been scientifically guided and has followed a symmetrical 
plan of campaign. Till recently «the, Japanese ^amims- 
trativg unit was the i’illage or, as wc call it in India, the 
motiza. This unit, cramped and narrow, l\as been replaced by 
azd groups, containing as many as nineteen villages. These 
local associations have their own measure of ^If-govemmejit 
under a council of village elders and epjoy considerable 
powers of taxation to meet^xpenditure upon works of local 
improvement. TheJ' are the points at which the agricul¬ 
tural, educational, co-operative, irrigation and engineering 
experts of governmcnfeimpinge upon village* life ; and there 
is*in^ doubt that the sense of association and responsibility 
thus fostered has given a powerful impetus to the deve¬ 
lopment of Japantfsc resources.* It has been found that the* 
ent rgemenV oJ the parish pnd tho> creation of a new respon¬ 
sibility* make an antidote to the stagnation produced hy' 
individualism, prejudice and narrowness* of ideas—in 
short, by the pcaiiant spirit. Every village group has three 
or four primary schools,* its own agricultural association, 
council chamber and cipciilatidg library; and 8o per cent, 
of Japanese villages Jiavc co-operative societies, more than 
half of which are for credit and are worked on the principles 
of unlimited liability* 

It has bfien already observed that in their Central Asian 
provinces the, Russians Jiave been* careful to preserve the 
local institutions of the. Eastern peoples and to profit by 
their inherent ability for self-government. In the Russian 

’ " The Problem of the Co-operative"MeveAent,” by H. R. Crosthwaite,"^ 
jIfrtcuUwaJ Journal of India, Vol. XIV. 
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administration both the permanent village (vflosi) and the 
nomad village (au/) still continue to elect their headman 
and elders. ^The fijdgp of the village courts still continue 
to decide petty, civil and criminal cases. Tl\ese a^ i^ell 
as the mirabs who characteristically enough correspond to 
the South Indian neerghuntis and madayans, oflicials who 
allot the water supply for purposes of irrigation, are still 
fleeted by manhood suffrage and recognised as parts of tl;e 
administration. Similarly in the Dutch Indies government 
regula 4 ions provide for tlj.e self-government of villages under 
their headman, called locrah, assisted, as in the Indian 
villages, by a little staff *0! functionaries su(di as a secretary, 
night and field guards and priests. 'Local self-administration 
and the ubiquitous are among the East's rich and 

successful experiments in communal life and organisation 
and the rehabilitation of these will be attended with much 
better results than the intfoddetion of ready-made S3^tems 
from abroad. The strength of the communal consciousness 
and its efficacy for reconstruction aretihown by the.belief 
still prevalent among certain castes in Indian villages that 
their god is present in their caste pvnehayet meetings anil 
that any lying or prevarication will be attended with super¬ 
natural penalties. Punch men parameshwar —the Mo!^ 
,High inspires the punchayct-^diys the w< 41 -known provefb. 



CHAPTER XII. 

GUILD organisation IN URBAN INDUSTRY. 

• 

Classes and Functions of Guilds.—The communal 
type of organisation in India is* no*, only chaiaCteristic 
of ruml life and labour but also of urban industry, and 
future reconstruction must build directly on a foundation 
of pre-existent industrial groups and the popular custom 
that governs* their relations. • . 

Where more than a few families of artj^ans a«d workmen 
havb settled in a village oi>city, the guild organisation deve¬ 
lops, i)ut this varied in coherence and solidarity in different 
Dlaces. As in the village community there *s among the 
peasants a council presided over by its elders and regulating 
the communal concerns, so in every town, not only among 
the general traders and merchants but among the artisans 
and craftsmen, there is a guild prescribing trade rules andL 
se* tling caste’and trade disputes under the guidance of the 
mahajin and the seih. Sometimes the guild is nothing bef 
a temporary or permanent union of caste people plying the 
same craft and trade, an^ framing general rules.of conduct 
and social morality and observances; while sometiipes it 
regul^es trade or wagps, the‘conditions of employment of 
labour and the use pf machinery, as well as the education 
of apprentices and the protection and maintenance of the 
destitute and the helpless. In* the latter case the caste 
Punchayet hot only decides petty disputes and cases of mis¬ 
behaviour, but b^omes in additioh«not* unlike the modem 
trade-union. In some cities the trade council is distinct 
from the caste council; for example, in Ahmedabad there 
are four castes of carpenters and^ therefore, four assemUit|, 
for caste purposes, but only one cafpeitfers’ ma^jan ; soth« 
175 
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silk mashru weavers’ majiajan in the same «ty contain 
both Kunbis and Vanias. Many more instances might be 
cited. In t\ie Paiij^b some of'the classes of artisans, such 
as lohart, jolahas, telis, dhobis, are more trade-,guilds, than 
tribes, and a family giving up its traditional occupation 
and taking to another would, after a generation or two, be 
considered to telong to the caste whose'common occupation 
it had'adopted, so that the different castes arp not divided 
from each other by fixed and lasting boundaries. Still, so 
strong> is the tendency U> follow the ancestral occupation, 
and so closely are the persons belonging to each such caste 
“or tradejguild inter-eonnccted by community of occupation, 
which generally carries with it inter-marriage and simjlarky 
of social customs, that these well-recognised divisions are of 
real importance in the framework of society. 

Jn Sura\ ani Ahmedabad, Jaipur and Delhi, Benares and 
Dacca, Conjeevaram and Madura, the guild organisation 
and the powers exercised by tha vania, the seih, the mstri 
and the mahajan deserve the most (Sireful investigation. 
In different legions and among different occupations the 
solidarity of the’ industrial and mercantile guilds and their 
capabilities for self-government have varied, and thus the 
recognition of their place and status at the hands both sf 
cTuling authorities ,and of the community as a whole haVe 
been different. Again, a Jlourishjng guild, vdiich regul^ly 
tltfives its fee-income {70m monthly or annual collections 
of a certain peajtentage on profits and spends ii on charity, 
feeding the poor, pinjrapols, dharmshaku, tanks, shade- 
treesj cattle-troughs, f9untains, supply of rice, ghee, oil and 
other perquisites to templesf anointing and scents for the 
bath of the god, procession at festivals, etc., naturally 
commands greater prestige than a gqild which contributes 
its small income derived from occasional subscriptions 
to the expenses of a village or city festival and amusement 
Similarly the jurisdictiprt of the guild an(^ its power to r^ist 
outside competition vary. In a small village, the guild is 
all-powerful, and the caMe coincides with the guild, lending 
it» double authority. .In cities where there is a large num¬ 
ber of workmen, artis^ns*ind traders who do not belong to 
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the guild, the power dimmish^ vmless, as is very often the 
case,-different guilds mutually support one anoth^ and form 
a loose union to protect themselves from'the forces of com¬ 
petition and exploitation from oiffside. The federation 
of groups of guilds has been a characteristic development 
in IndianVconomic history. 

In the Bombay Ptesidency the J^omaftis, who are general 
traders and merchants, ard bound together as a body and 
their disputes a.re settled at caste meetings, under* theif 
hereditary heaOman or rmhajan. Important qu^tions 
are referred to their chief religious ^ead or Gwru Bhaikarach- 
aryya, a Yajuruedi Apastambh Bjalrman, the deputy<^f 
Shankafacharyya. Te has four monasteries at Bodhan 
and Nander in the Nizam’s country, near Hampi 36 N.W. 
of Belari, and near Pendgaon in Maiswf. He occasionally 
vi.sits his followers. The penalty of breac|j of Caste-rules 
a’nd of trade morality is a heavy fine, which goes to flie 
Guru and objects of chari^. Among tht Lingayat Vanias 
t he p^wer of the guild shows no signs of failing. All disputes 
are settled at meetings df the slielya, the malhasHpali and the 
^stemen. If the chief Guru is present, he presides. The 
iiieetings are held in religious houses or mathas. The 
^etya is the most influential hereditary headman. He 
had formerly privileges and rights equal to those of a police 
paid. Wh^t a patel is to a village, a shetya is to ad-ingayat* 
peth os ward of a town. The mathadipati opens the proce^ 
ings by stating the object of the meeting. The questiM 
is discussed, and the majority of votes carries the day. 
The offender is fined, and*'until the fine i? paid i^ put out of 
caste. If he is to be let backthe has to pay a certaifi sum 
to different religious hbuses in the town, gifts to jangams, 
and in rare cases hi has to give a caste feast. Similarly 
Gujrat Vani§s, who are scattered in small numbers through¬ 
out the presidency, spend the fines levied for caste and trade 
offences in charity and on casteifeasts. The Kunam or 
Kunbi Vanias have a powerful tra^^guild and regard their 
headman, the ihelya, with great respect. He attends 
marriages, and the fathers of the bride and biidegr^cqp. 
present him with betel and fauurk* his brow with 
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paste. His office is here^tary, and traders Cipnsult him pn 
trade questions. He fixes the market rates, 4 nd all members 
of the corrlmunitj'’^ are forbidden to undersell on pain of 
fine or loss of caste, as determined by the pun^hayet.. The 
merchants’ and bankers’ guild, sahukars’ guild and also that' 
of retail-dealers and traders, have their ramifications through¬ 
out the smaller cities,.and they have their organisation 
.0 coUect and apply the common funds. 

InVnost Cutch towns there is a merchant*’ guild, mahajan. 
At the seaports some of,its members are appointed by the 
state to fix on insurance questions the amount to be paid 
iSr damage to the sfijp or cargo. Their awards are respected 
by botff par'^ies The guild derives an income from a tax 
known by the name of dharmo layo. This is levied by the 
state along with !he excise duties, and its proceeds are 
handed t 5 the«guild manager. The income is spent partly 
in offerings, to the ValaUhacfuirya maharajas and partly 
in the support of animal ho®ies. Most of the leading 
members of the guilds are Vanias and'Bhatias. 

In Konkaft some of the larger towns have officers called 
shetes, whose duties in past times appear to have corres¬ 
ponded closely to those of the Gujrat trade-guilds. These 
shetes were hereditary officers enjoying certain rights, pn- 
vileges and perquisites, and with respett to the market, 
peth held a position simi^r to that held bjr the paielsj in 
<ije rural portions of,the town. ^Throughout Gujrat in 
all the chief ceptres of trade some of the Vania capitalists, 
under the name of mahajans or great mem form a merchant 
guild. The guild.fixes the rates W exchange and discount, 
and levies fees on certain transactions, spending the pro¬ 
ceeds on humane and religious objects. The head of their 
community, the nagarseth or city merchant, was formerly 
a man of much porter andSmportance, though.of late years, 
with the decay of his functions, his influence has-been much 
r^uced. For the. set|lement of social ^lispqtes, each sub¬ 
division of Vanias has jn each towi^ one or more leading 
families. The representative of this family, under the 

Paul, chooses some jfour or five members from the com- 
mumty and with then hcf^ decides the question in dispute. 
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T^e members»)f most associated trades hold a yearly guild- 
feast,‘meeting 1;he cost either by a special subsqiption or 
from the common^ fund. The chief odfcasion* when one 
megii^r fe^ts the whole body is* wlien he joins the 
guild. 

In Kaftiiawar, goldsmiths, carpenters, coppersmiths, 
tailors, blacksmiths, potters, barbers, shoemak*ers and other 
csaftsmen, being generally of one caste, have each caste 
organisation or mahajan, which to some extent takfe the 
place of craft-guilds. Dealers in gotten, grain, groaeries, 
piece-goods and other articles belong to several castes, 
and form a trade-^ild distinct fromthejf caste organisation* 
This tfade-guild is tli£ head mahajan, and is com^sed of 
four or five of the leading local merchants. These leading 
men have the title of sethia. There is no regular or heredi¬ 
tary post of ^ead merchant or * nagarseth an I&thiawar, 
though the title is sometimes •use'd out of respect to a tracer 
of marked wealth or unusual personal influence. Social 
disputes are settled by caste councils or mahajans. If the 
decision of the caste council is not obeyed, th6 defaulter is 
either fined or turfied put. Fines recovered from defaulters 
fcrm_ a caste fund, which is used either in giving dinners 
t« the caste, or in buying cooking and drinking vessels. 
Disputes about tifne bargains .rnd other.complicated trade^ 
questions are'generally referred,to the head mdhajan or 
trade-guild. If the de<;ision of the tjade-guild is not obeyjjJr 
the defaulters, as a rule, are cut off from all t^de intercourse, 
and in addition»are sometimes turned out of^ caste. In 
many cases the trade-guilfl levies a tax on trade and manufac¬ 
tures, and, under the manageillent of the head guild, spends 
the proceeds in fee^n^ the poor, in supporting animal 
homes or pinjrapols, ^nd in building rest-houses or dharms- 
halas, cattle troughs or havadas,*isiA wSter-sheds or parabs. 
To decide'questions in which the whole industrial class is 
interested thj several caste-guildB,meet, and, where the 
question is one of taxation, go to ihe local chief to redress 
their grievance. * In some cases, a fnan who takes to a craft 
different from that practised by his father, has to payafum* 
in charity or dhartnada on joinin^Ithe guild. 
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Guild Federation.—The federation of craftsmen’s guildst 
and their general efficiency are best illustrated from the 
guild organisation in the city of Madura. There the 
Vishw^karmakars'ar#represented by (i^ M/««/blacksnyth), 
(2) takshan (carpenter), (3) korrmr (coppersmith), (4) kolr 
takshan (stonecarver) and (5) tattar (goldsmith)'. The last 
is divided ihto \a) Tplugu, (b) Soifthem, (c) Madhyaka 
sub-castes. Each of these different castes and sub-casjes 
has •a headman, called natlamai, who does' not hold his 
posi(jon by hereditary right, but holds a'life-office. Then 
there are five karriasthans for blacksmiths and carpenters, 
#nd three more for c(jppersmiths, stonecarvers and gold¬ 
smiths'? They are* subordinate^ to ^the headmafi. There 
are three jaiipillais, who are servants for all these castes. 
The jadipillai doeS not get any monthly wages, but is given 
fees and»pres^ts on occftsions of marriage and death, etc. 
^arlhanai).^ The chief headman of all these “ seven tribes 
and five castes is called the Jadiperiadanakaran, and his 
council is called panchabrahtnasablm. Its authofity is 
chiefly exerossed in deciding marria|;e disputes and punishing 
social misbehaviour, in collecting an^ applying the common 
funds in the management of the temple of Kamakshi and 
of a procession at the close of Dasahra, and generally jin 
taking cognisance^of any matter which concerns the members 
as a craft. 

^The general meeting 0/ aU these industrial castes is called 
the tmiAasaSAa,. whiqh'meets under the presidency of the 
chief headman at the Kamakshi temple* during the Dasa¬ 
hra. It Is only at such meetings that the chief headman 
Is elfected. Ordinarily, however, this meeting decides which 
caste is to undertake the expenses of the different days of 
festivals, what subscription should' be given from the 
common "funds, what woidd be the arrangements for pro¬ 
cessions, etc. The headman of each of the separate indus¬ 
trial castes is electjed in4he meeting of the particular caste 
people, at which the ndtl^mais of thf other castes also attend. 
The jadipillai summons-them and notifies the object in time 
«i ^he meeting. The chief headman and all other headmen 

' suggest names, which' ave' announced by the jadipillai. 
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.T^e sabka expfesses assent by silence. If there are objec- 
,tions, ths jadipiMai announces the next name for acceptance. 
Among the goldsmiths of the»Telugu sub-castas,*one of the 
jadipillais is^a woman, the widow of fhe*former jadipillai, 
‘who died issueless. Forty years ago, the goldsmiths' guild 
fixed wage? at 12 as. per pagoda weight of gold and allowed 
wastage of a grain f<fr one pagoda jveigMt. Even now the 
giyld of the kasukara cheUis*Aedi 6 .cs the prices of goldrbars 
and of the sovereign from day to day. • 

Guild Trade* Regulations.—But it is among^ the 
Vaishyas, general traders and merchants, among whom the 
most incontestably useful function of,the guild, namely, tha* 
of wrbitrlting in trade disputes, is found in Madura’. -'There 
are also written agreements fixing the prices of commodities, 
and general regulations maintaining a ‘high standard of 
trade moralityt Reports 'of cheating, compjaints of false 
weights and false measurements, as well as disputes regardiri^ 
monetary claims and breaches of contracts, are considered 
by th(; guild, and even now there are instances of social 
c;tracism and punishmdhts by fine for violatfon of guild 
rules. False measurement may go to the extent of a 
h^f measure in a bag of fifty-four measures of cereals 
other than .paddy and a quarter measure in case of paddy. 
Arty case of deficiency beyond tjiis must be compensated for 
by the trader according to the guild rule. There is m agree¬ 
ment in writing about ^thfs. An 'arbitrator, who is also 5., 
shopkeeper, fb appointed to judge a* case like this, when'a 
customer makes C(»mplaint to theperiadanakaran or kanakan. 
There is one periadanakaPtin each among .traders'in cereals, 
traders in paddy, dealers in‘■bamboo, grocers, dealefs in 
cocoaritits, dealers in cl6th, natukalacheflis, dealers in plan¬ 
tain and dealers in Sowers. Any trade disputes relating 
to the trades jn these commodities is deeided by the periad¬ 
anakaran oi the particular trade, who meets with three or 
four punchayatdars ; such periadaetakarans are elected by 
the particular group o^‘ traders, prahmans or Vaishyas, 
irrespectively of their* castes. Itisialso a guild rule that all 
beggars of the cnty who come to the periadanakaran or^aq- 
countant in a particular trade shall receive from him chits, 
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which, vrtien produced,.will entitle them ttfalms fromAhc 
shops comprised under the particular gu!ld. Amdng the 
nadars, tMfere is \ wj^tten agteement ^hat onion, coriander, 
cardamom, clove, dned ginger, and mustard should, be first^ 
cleansed and then sold, and that there should^be no false 
measurement. At present, the guilds confine themselves 
to effecting*an amicable arrangement; and, though they 
never attempt to enforce their decision about prices, the 
parties interested generally acquiesce. 

Guild Accountant,and Funds.—The periadamharan 
or nattamai is held in high regard in the industrial com- 
^lunities. His pr/isence is necessary fbr all social and 
domestic ceremonies, on which occasions he receives presents 
of clothing and perquisites. Beyond occasional fines the 
lesser guilds have few sources of income. The wealthier 
guilds, composed of the' artisans and tradels in the larger 
towns, drjiw considerable Incomes—(i) from fines and 
entrance fees; \2) from fees ,on quantity of merchandise 
purchased or sold, and this is cahecf mahimai and it is a 
naUamai who directs such collections; (3) from fees and 
contributions on auspicious or inauspicious occasions; (4) 
from land; (5) from the auction sale of the right to Qpefi a 
shop, or from fees levied on those who wish tcrdo business 
on hohdays; (6) from fees levied on the settlement of disputes 
regarding monetary claims; and (7) from a percentagf on 
^e profits of exchange bills, hundis, and ^ on gambling 
bargains. Su(}li commimal funds are usually spent to 
support orphans, helpless widows, on choiHtris and chhatrams 
or on food kitchens, S0davrata,s an\l water pandals or on other 
worTcs of charity, as well Ss for ^the maintenance of the 
communal temple and on temple’precessions and festivals. 

The same sort of organisation prevails among the shepherds 
(jadavas) and butchers "(kasapukars) as well as amongst 
milkmen (ponars). Among the milkmen therh is a here¬ 
ditary division of .streets of the city of Madura for milking 
and grazing cows. There are two streets for each konar, 
who employs his own’ servants. All o{her milkmen are 
atrictly forbidden frojn j)oaching upon his quarters. K, 

’ on account of a serv^fS ne^igence, a cow or a calf is lost. 
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tHe roiltanan' i^ the ward must compensate. The mirasi 
rig&t oi streets elm be sold or mortgaged at Rs.aooor Rs.300 
by the milkmen. The guild has the follo^g ^cials: 

(1] The na^mai &r headman. 

(2) "fhe kanaka or accountant, who receives a safary of 

Rsfxo. 

{3) The thandal or bill-collector. 

Thpre are seven or nine Iftalaivars or members of, the 
pimchayet. Tliere.,is the communal ramayan chawadi with 
associated Krishi?a Temple. This ^uild has accumulated 
a sum of Rs.50,000 out of fines for social misbehaviour, as 
well as fees on marriages, etc. This sum has been invested 
in tmde. * The commiuiity is a close corporation and ij quite 
prosperous; some members have become agriculturists, 
traders and money-lenders. As custom is strictly limited by 
hereditary division, the field for work in tj^e milkmen’s 
oWn calling is very much circumscribed. * 

Th% guild organisation is not limited* only* to Hindu 
aitisanj. Muhammadan Irlacksmitlis, for instance, in 
Madura, have their owrt* guild wdth its pericr natamdar, 
cJikunia nataindar, senior and junior headmen, peria 
kuiithanekarar, crier, and modian of the mosque, who 
etiprefses the function of the jadipillai in other craftmen’s 
guitds. The punckayet settles all kinds of disputes, and 
maintains a /nasque and an Arabic school as welt «s gives 
alms to travellers and sfrangers! On the 27th day of^ 
Ramazan collections are made for "the festival and any 
surplus is given to the teacher. There ait also fees on 
occasions of marriage, circemcision, etc. . 

Guild Objects.—^We conclude with a description o^the 
souras^ra sabha of Ma8ura, which is an expansion and 
development of the old guild of this compact body of artisans 
and traders jn adaptation to the larger economic and 
cultural needs of to-day. Its objects as they appear in the 
memorandum of association are : . 

(a) To madage a school to enible members of the 
Sourashira Community to receive ^on moderate terms a 
sound liberal, general and technical education. 

(b) To manage the temple’kaoWn as the "Madura 
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Sn-Prasanna Venkates^ara Swami’s Temple,” and cgn-k 
tribute towards its maintenance by constnlcting, repairing, 
and preserving buildings in connection therewith, making 
jewels,, vehicles and’^other things necessary iherefor „and 
' conducting the festivals thereof. 

(c) To found charitable institutions such as orphanages, 
hospitals, pbor-htouses, choultris, wa\er-sheds, and other 
things of adike nature for the good of the Sourashtra Cnm- 

' munity. 

(d) To give succour t^ the suffering poor and the “ maimed, 
the lame and the blind,” in the Sourashtra Community. 

* («) To give pecuniary grants in aide of upanayanams 
(threiSi-marriages) to the helpjeSs ip the Sourashtra Com¬ 
munity. 

(/) To erect s6ch works of utility as bathing ghauts, 
veils, wUter-fpuntains, ind other works of* utility for the 
lenefit of the Sourashtra Community. 

is) promotfe the social, moral and intellectual advance- 
■nent of the Sourashtra Community. ■< . 

(h) To fil and raise subscriptions known as " mahimais " 
in such manner as the association ipay from time to tiipe 
think fit. 

(i) To sell, improve, manage, develop, leaso, mortgage, 
dispose of, turn to account or otherwise ileal with all or any 
part of the property of the association. 

Guild Dues.—The paying meipbers shall, on the sale 
proceeds, contribute to the funds of the association as 
stated below: • 

(а) Local manufacturers of cfoths and dyers of foreign 
piedb goods through brokers'-Li pie per rupee (brokers shall 
contribute at the above rate on the total invoice amount).* 

(б) Dealers in cloths of Benares^,' Cashmere, Calcutta, 
Kumbakonam, K«mad,» Conjeevaram, Salem, Tanjore, 
Swamimalai, Pilliarpoliem and other mofussU stations— 
half a pie per ruppe. • 

(c) Dealers in gold tfnpad—^4 pies per high standard marc. 

{d) Dealers in gold thread—one pie per'low high standard 
mqrc. 

* 4 pies •> 1 anna ; 16 anaas i rnpee = is. 41I. 
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Wholes^ dealers in cotton and in foreign pieM 
goods-^half an anna per 100 rupees. 

(/) Retail dealers in white cotton yarn—halloa' pie per 
bundle , • • ^ 

(g) Retail dealers in coloured cotton yarn—i pie per 
bundle. 

(h) Dealers in locally dyed cottop yarft—half a pie per 

rupee. * 

(j) Dealers in alizarine dye stuffs—i anna per barrel. 

(;) Dealers in aniline colours—i anna per lb. 

(A) Dealers in dyed silk—4 pies per seer. 

(/) Dealers in different oils—i aiyia per 100 rupees. 

{»«) pSalers in diffeient* grains and other sundry articles 
of consumption— i anna per 100 rupees. 

(n) Dealers in iron—i anna per 100 rupees. 

(Stake-holde»s in chits Shall contribute a quarter of an 
anha per rupee on the amount of stake.) * 

Th»,guild organisation in this case may be sai 5 to be less 
compact and more loesely co-ordinated, comprehending the 
different classes of the *sottrashtras, artisans, middlemen, 
traders in silk cloth as well as general merchants in the name 
of* the same caste. They exhibit an unusually strong 
e^rit-de-cor^s, which has stood them in good stead in their 
weaving, which i» more scientifically carried on, better 
organised aqd 4 n a more flourisliing condition than else¬ 
where. • .0 

The Mahdjan and its Powers.—In Khandesh cloth 
and turban weavers, oil-extractors, husbaildmen, bangle- 
makers, potters, carpenters, goldsmiths,, barbert, washer¬ 
men, tailors, dyers and oil-sefiers have caste organisatlbns, 
which,to some extent, t&ke the place of craft-guilds. Each 
caste has a number dl leading men, mahajans, subordinate 
to a head leader, chaudhuri madiajan. • In Barotia every 
town and, ki some sub-divisions, every large village has its 
guild for each trade, but this guild or association of traders 
is not termed tnahajan^ bjit nyat orjciste. The Vanias and 
Brahmans form iSie mahajan, to which aU trade-guilds are 
subordinate. Still, though all Brahmans and Vanias 
considered members of the maAaydM, when meetings of such 
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associations are convened to settle some disputed question, 
of trade or practice, only those who are teraied the seths or 
heads of e^h caste are invited or entitled to vote. In every 
town where there "is & mahajan, there kre also one or more 
mgankhs or city chiefs. These are generally Vanias. ^ 
There are also chakla-seths, that is, heads of the Vanias or 
Brahmans who sell cloth, grocery, grain, etc. 

Every mahajan has a whose duty it is to collect 

the «iembers of the mahajan when they ard w'anted. He 
receives no regular pay, but is entitled to 'certain privileges 
or gifts. On imports he receives for every cart of grain, salt 
er molasses a quarter of a seer of the artijile imported ; for 
evcrys^ackload of‘molasses and* salt a quarter di a s«er. 
On occasions of caste feasts, he is entitled to a seer an‘d a half 
of gAw or .sirf/w, consisting of flour, rice, pulse, salt, clarified 
butter, sugar ,and the other condiments thabgo to make up 
rf single meal. On the (Kcasion of a marriage he is paid 
7 pies by\he bride and bridegroom. His office of Jtotval 
does not debar him from trading on h's own account. 

There is a material difference between the authority of a 
mahajan and that of a trade-guild. The former is general 
and paramount, and the latter only special, that is, the 
authority of a trade-guild extends over those who belong to 
that particular guild, while the authority of a mahajan 
extends»over all trade-guilds. It is the highest authority 
in matters of trade, and, as far as Hindu traders qre con- 
c6rned, in matters of' caste. A disaffected trader may 
appeal against'ais guild to the mahajan, and the deebion of 
the mahajan bi'cymes law bothrto him and to his guild. 
Thediighest penalty that a mahajan, can inflict is to outcaste 
a trader, i.e.," to put an end to all.Intercourse between him 
and the caste to which he may belong’ and he will then be 
left to starve, if need be. In the case of a tracer who is not a 
Hindu, though the mahajan cannot touch his caste, he is 
virtually outcasted, since the grocer will not sell him salt, or 
the grain-dealer ^aiti, or the cloth-dealer cioth, etc. He 
roust, in fact, leave the place and seek refuge somewhere else, 
qr abide by the decision of the ww&y'aM whatever it may be. 

Ilie following fifty-fbu*' public holidays are consider^ in 
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kadi divi^on as days of obligation, when traders are 
forbidden by the ntahajan to carry on business ■ The 
twenty-four eleventbs or Ekadashh of.ths year ;'thc twelve 
dark Jfteenths or Atnavasyas of the year; ' two. Diwali 
holidaj-s ((^tober-November) ; one Dei’Diwali (NWmber) • 
one Shivaratri (February-March) ; two Holt ^larch) • one 
Ramnavami (March-April),; one. Akthaya Triliya or 
Aihatrij (Apfil-May) ; one Balev (July-August) • • one 
Gokal AshUtmi (July-August) ; eight Pachusan or Shravak ' 
(.^ugust-September). , 

The imhajan has the authority to inflict fines, and the 
fines thus collecft'd go to the keeping ijp of the pmirapoT, - 
or asylpm for animals, Fvery town has such an asylum, 
and some of these establishments keep a room for insects 
called jivaikhana. 

In every toWh, where there is a nuthajan, there is a plagp 
appointed for the mahajan to meet. It is gMierally the 
place'w-here the customs duties arc collected. If any one 
has a Gomplaint to pfefer to the mahajan, he resorts to the 
u^al place of meeting and sits there fasting.* The com- 
pfeinant will neither eai nor drink nor move from the place 
until Jiis complaint is heard {satyagraha). Notice of this is 
cwiveyed to the heads or seths of the tnahajan by the kotval, 
on which they all' assemble a.nd proceed with the case. 
TraJe-guilds.haVe also cert^n appointed places at which to 
meet. • 

The associations of sahukars, known as t^ahajans, alone 
have funds. The 'trade-guilds have no sources 0/ revenue, 
except some occasional fine?, wfuch are .devoted to the seiyice 
of the particular god worshipped by the fining guild. The 
two chief sources of revenue of the mahajan are fees ; on the 
mortgage of a house 8 annas per cent, of its value, aijd on the 
s^e of a house Re.i per cent, of 'its value. The amounts 
thus collected, as well as the fines, go to the keeping up of 
the local pinjrapol ., • . ^ 

City Chiefs. —Nagarseths have various privileges granted 
“>eni by the state. Thus, the ndgarseOt of the city of 
Pattan has a village given him jn imm. The ytagarseOf^ 
Vadnagar is entitled to a certain pc^eeqtage on exports and 

VOL. II 
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imports. The mgarseth*ol Sidhpur is cntitfed to import 
articles Ipee of customs duty. Similar privileges hav 5 been 
extended td other »ag^rsclhs. 

Punebayets.—In the United Provinces, the defiisions 
of the artisans’ punchaycts arc generally pronounrad by the 
chaudhuri or^headfian of the craft or trade, an officer who 
is sometimes elected by«the bhafbralliari or the brotherhood, 
but fe often* hereditary. Breaches of guild rules and trade 
offences are punished with fines. In Haldgur in the district 
of Btjnor, United Pi evinces, a punchayet of sugar-refiners 
is held annually which settles the price to be paid to the 
oultiyators for raw nigor and the rate so Ifeed is accepted as 
a standard over the whole district.. In Benares the silk- 
weavers, gold wire-makers, dealers in gold threads and other 
artisans ^and tracers form close industrial corporations, 
which exorcist; a general supervision of th6 conditions of 
apprenticeship and arbitrate In craft and trade disputes. 

Indian Communal System Misunderstood ia the 
West.—Thgre have also been dcvclppctl a good deal of divi¬ 
sion of labour,specialisation of occupations and localisation in 
the Indian communal organisation of industry. In the orga'i- 
isation of craftsmanship, different grades of work arc allotted 
to different classes of labour, and sometimes industrial 
, villages^ composed of settlements of artftansan^ labourers, 
specialise themselves in^ particular industnes. and m;inu- 
’“■factures. The prevailing ideas about the kolatkm and 
stagnation ofjhe Indian village system are due to the 
application of the logic of the Western economist to Indian 
economic conditions., In Western Europe, till the industrial 
revolution, villages were more or less isolated and had to 
supply their own wants, because communications were not 
sufficiently developed. In India, though the village has 
been self-sufficient so far* as foodstuffs and the necessaries 
of life are concerned, it has imported all the luxuries it 
w'anted from outside, ji it is doing even,now^ The products 
of the cottages and workshops of some industrial villages 
have been well kno\vn throughout India, and before the 
1 ds(ys of steam power .w^ exported to China and the Far 
East, as well as the j>oAs of the Red Sea and the Mediter- 
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ranean. Thu^ the Indian village systenj is essentially 
different from that about which the economjst talks so 
glibly. In India the village has exfetdd and has thrived 
independently by the side of the city, each supporting the 
other. The settled habits of the population, the instincts 
of attachment to the soil and to the family altar, the love 
for a life in nature in a scheme of flumanised and soci^ed 
industry, have determined the specific type of Indian egra-* 
rian economy, and the prosperity and political power of Jowns 
and cities have never been able to eclipse the self-government 
of the village, Jhe foundation of Indian polity and thp 
self-direction of industry and agricufturC within the - . illage, 
the foundation of Indian economics. 

Antiquity of Guilds.—Beginning with the employment 
of a little staff^of village artisans and servant^by the village 
community, characteristically developing into the organis¬ 
ation of guilds of artisans, and the federation oi groups of 
industrial and mercantile gufids, the Indian industrial system 
has still preserved its main features, which ha\« developed 
in an age-long process of socio-economic evolution, and now 
• awaits reconstruction ih adaptation to the needs of modem 
scientific industry and commerce. References to communal 
ofg^nisation of agricultural and industrial economy are 
frequently met .with in the records of the ^ast. The simple 
villt.ge corporation, which is called barabaluti or ayagar, and . 
which lias been described above, is met wifh in old South 
Indian inscriptions. Thus in inscription t^o. 112, Sira 
Taluk (dated 1720), the JJogul Padshah's subadat gives to 
the headman (gauda) of Hosur Sthala the ntirasi of his ffface 
after consulting the twelve ayagars of the village. In a still 
older inscription, Sira 41 (dated 1544), we find that the 
fnaha-mandaltsvara gives the safana to the barbers;— 

" Whereas fonfterly we remitted to you tax, tribute, alms and 
the five dues—we now grant to you, along with the twelve 
ayagars in the lountry, a svamya under the tank of . . . ." 
.•Imprecation, saying that*those whdtake away this grant 
will at last be bom as children of barbers. Thus the ruli^ig. 
authority recognised the importance 6f the functions exer¬ 
cised in the social.economy by the twelve ayagars as well 
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IS by the gauda and the village assembly. In 4 n inscription 
)f about the middle of the tenth century we find the record of 
i gift of lanA by the viUage assembly to r. private person on 
iccount'of a boat employed for clearing the hank of silt. 
The operation is fully described ; 140 baskets of ^arth each 
vith a capacity toi hold 6 marakkal {j.e., about 200 cubic 
eet) of earth, were to be taken out of the tank and deposited 
m tlvi bund daily. The establishment compiised a supei^ 
nsion who received the wages of i| kurdpi of paddy per 
iiem and under him six labourers who were full-time work- 
ifen, and, therefore, paid higher wages, viz., i paddakku of 
paddy,per head per dibm for bo{h food and clothing; a 
:arpenter and blacksmith for repairing the boat, each'of 
whom got annually 2J kalam of paddy ; and the fishermen 
who supplied wood for repairs to,the boat and got 2 kalam 
of paddy annually. The village assembly had'to get the land 
mltivated alid to pay for the whole process out of the income. 
If they failed to do it, the then reigning king could finSThem 
and got it done.* In India it isclviracteristic that the pub¬ 
lic works, the religious endowments and the imperative civic 
and social obligations are mostly assigned or entrusted to vil¬ 
lage assemblies, or artisan and trade-guilds and corporafiofis, 
whose functions extend to every sphere of communal life.'* 
Another South Indian ihscription (S'. /. Inscriptions, 
Vol. Ill, Part I) records that the villagers’ assembly of 
Ukkal sold 300 kuli of land and five water, leverS (jala- 
jantra) to a servant Of the king, who assigned this land for 
the maintenance of two boats pjying on the village tank. 
Similarly No. 15'of the Na^ik inscriptions records how in 
order to provide medicines for the sick of the satngha of 
merchants of whatever sect and osigin dwelling in this 
monastery on Moupt Trirasmi a perpetual endowment has 
been invested for all time to come with the guilds dwelling 
(at Govardhana), viz.,in the hands of the guild'of kulanikas 
(? hulala —potter),'i.oeo karsapanas of Ae gyild of odayan- 
trikas (? from udaypniara, i.b.,» workers fabricating 
,hydraulic engines), 2,000 of the guild of ... . 500 of the 
gmld of oil-millers (t^p^isaka). 

• Dr. Rad^akamad Btookerji's Lof.-I Covernmtiit in Antiml Iniia. 



CHAP*rER XIII 

THE COMMUl^AL ORGANISATION OF AUTONOMOUS 
ECONOMIC GROUPS. 

Features of ’Indian Communal ^ Organisation 
Industry.—^The chatacferistics of the Indian coifemunal 
organisation of industry thus described may be enumerated 
as follows: 

I. Industrial and other kinds bf work and lab?>ur which 
are of fundamental social importance, and whi^h lie or may 
lie akt,,the basis of genera^ industry and* social well-being, 
are cpntrolled by local self-governing groups. The social 
interests receive the greatest attention and therels the utmost 
simplicity of management. 

*2. The needs of the community are calculated, and the 
^boiirers and workers are engaged and entrusted with, the 
dilty of satisfying the specific needs. Xfiey are permitted 
to charge a. standard rate of wag^, but required t<J keep up 
the sesvices to a certain standard demanded by the copi- 
munity. They are paid not by the jpb, but by customary 
fees for the service generally. It is not piecework or 
competitive wages, but ftir wages determined according to 
an ethical standard. Five seeft of grain at each harve^ will 
roughTy represent the customary, normal or ethical wages 
corresponding to the plane of living of the labourer’s family. 
This b for the normal or customary ufiit of economic ser¬ 
vices. Extra work, or work which requires special skill 
or dexteritj', b al^ys remunerated separately. 

The great objection tq co-operatjve societies b that they 
are anxious oniyto increase the common profit and do not 
adequately remunerate the labourers. The village common¬ 
wealth in India not only control!* industry in the interests 
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of consumers, but is ako ^ natural guardian of^fbe rights of 
producers. Thus it combines the functions of a co-operative 
society and ^ tradS-union. 

3. The labourers lia^e not to seek sm^loyment, and tljey 
do not compete with one another for securing jobs which are 
already fixed for them. The elimination of coinpetition 
and conflict carries With i^ the cost of allHhe useless activities 
prompted by that conflict. * 

' Work which requires special skill, suqh ds iron-work, 
woodwork, leather-work^ dyeing and wlaving, secures 
important economies when custom b sure. Isolated artisans 
qS^peting for jobs and ^finding work now and then would 
mean^aste in everjdhing. , • < 

4. There is a large saving in raw material and capital 
when labour and special skill are fully utilised. It is im¬ 
possible fbr a, single hrtisehold *to engage, the services 
of*a Brahman, a watchman,,a carpenter, an irrigation 
man or a supervisor of field labourers. The whol^, vil¬ 
lage combines its wants and can thus arrange for their 
satisfaction, hi a manner impossible Vith individual bargain¬ 
ing. The sweeper, the messenger, the. guardsman, the 
irrigation-man, the supervisor of the village servants, andl 
in fact, the majority of labourers, are village fmploj'ees. 
whose services could not hqve been secured without the 
villagers’'co-operation. 

., p. The organisation of industry bj' a community <?f con¬ 
sumers is in the interest of all as consumers. It fe a system of 
industry which 'tontaiiis all the elements that are vital in 
schemes of 'collectiye ownership ofdhe means of production 
and fib-operative prodilction as well as distribution. There 
are the control of the conditions of labour, the organisation of 
industry which avoids the evils of ilSdustrial depression, 
the commbn enjoyment of the profit and, fronj, the point of 
view of the consumer, the communal guarantee of the sound¬ 
ness and regular supply of the article. 

6. There is commun'hl regulation of labour find property, 
and at the same time there is private ownership of land, 
and,of took of production, as well as private enjojrment of 
the fruits of labour, fesi 'private property and private 
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enjoyment as»e never aggressive jn their character; t£ey 
constitute a refined system of property which avoids the 
evils of socialism, viz., the check to private iiytiative and 
enterprise. , 

7. The democratic organisation of industry in a "scheme 
of artisan?' and traders’ guilds and brotherhoods. Instead 
of state socialism, thfe decentralisation of indifctry ; instead 
oj concentration of capital‘and business, the federatipn of 
guilds or groups of self-governing producers and traders. 

8. Recognition of the fact that industrialism doqp not 
comprehend the whole of life, but that religion, art, 
and commimal*service are impojtant adjuncts to tjbe 
welfare'of the community, and are indissolubly mLied up 
with the production and distribution of wealth. 

Development on Communal Lines.—The present 
type of organisation of indhstry does not, of cqjtrse,%epresent 
a' finished stage. There are many drawbacks so far as the 
supply;: of capital to industr;^ and the orgamsation of industry 
for thy purposes of trade are concerned. Thus, at present 
it is the individual villa|:er who supphes the wbod, iron or 
^rn to the carpenter^ the blacksmith and the weaver, and 
the latter find the tools and implements for themselves. 
This is suited to the present undeveloped conditions of rural 
economy. These simple forms of organisation represent the 
vital seeds, and cells, the rudiments which awaifr a more 
complax growth for the building up of a complex structure,, 
which will Satisfy the varied compiunaJ needs of self- 
governing adult organisms. 

The growth of commanal institutions on such natural 
lines, imhampered by alien forces, rhay lead ultimatSy to 
larger*federal unions of’various types, economic, social and 
administrative, whicS.wiU arise in obedience to the new and 
imperative d^ands of a larger nationail life. 

The lines-of development may be thus indicated ; 

1. The communal supply of capital anjl the raw materials 
on a co-operhtive basi^ which wB intercept the profits 
of the middleman, and regulate unproductive consumption. 

2. The organisation of groups ofaittonomous guilds c%rra- 
sponding to co-operative artisans’ Societies which will, on the 
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one hand, protect the intg'ests as well as maintiun the stanjj- . 

ard of production and consumption, and,»on the other, 
co-ordinate ^he ecbnomic activities of imion or federation of 
villages^for the purpoJes of external tracfe and e:jpansion, 

' 3. The development of communal workshops on a col¬ 

lective basis on the lines of existing institutions stich as the 
irrigation chatinel,*the sphool and the temple. By the side 
of thfi tol and the tmhMab, thb nidhi and the sethi, thefe 
'should grow communal power-houses owned and operated, 
as arQ.the former, on a collective basis, whicli will distribute 
the electric current for the looms and the lathes of the 
vjjlage. In the case of^the electric installation the relative 
costs^r unit do not increase as^h the steam plant'. ^ Thus 
the electric installation has no tendency to grow into large 
dimensions as the Steam installation has. The age of steam 
has gone.* Ths greater us6 of elecfricity as a motive force in 
industry will lead to the ultimate decentralisation of industry 
and the multiplication of small ^workshops, which wjU. now 
have no special disadvantages in compafison with larg^-scale 
production. * The use of small and cheap motors such as the 
oil-engine, the gas-engine, and the water-pressure engine ^ 
which have been so successfully used for aeroplanes, sub¬ 
marines, and for many humbler machines, sueb as lawnr 
mowers, etc.,also carries withjit the germ of a complete trafis- 
'■ formation of industry duetto the special facilities it gives to 
^smaU industries and petty workshops. ♦ 

'llevelopmentsfin thpse hnes will follow the sobio-economic 
traditions of th^ past. Some of the vital ideals of modem 
co-operation are already held in* solution in the Indian 
econbmic organisation. References to co-operation' in a 
very advanced form are met with frequently in Kau'tilya’s 
Arthasastra, which belongs to the fourth century B.c. 

Co-operation In 400 B.C.—^Apart from scattered 
references to various forms of co-operation in different parts 
of this treatise, therp is ii>it a sub-section entirely devoted to 
the rules and methods o\ ^o-operatiye imdertalclngs. " Thus 
ends chapter xiv," runs the colophon t)f this portion, 

• "•cevataining rules regarding labourers and co-operative 
undertakings ... in Bodk III, concerning law, of the 
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,A rihasastra o^Kautilya. ’ ’ In this section rules are laid dovra 
for the guidanc* of guilds of workmen as well as of those 
who carry on any £0-operative work. Cd-operative culti¬ 
vation^ manjifacture and trading, all ^elm to be contem¬ 
plated. It is laid down that co-operators shall divicfe their 
earnings eifher equally or as agreed upon among themselves. 
The essential principle of co-opera^on, t'iz., that it is an 
association of the weak t(f become strong, md not ^ 
association of the strong to get stronger and to exploit, 
has been enunciated. For example it is stated ;— , 

" A healthy person who deserts Sis company after work 
has been begun shall be fined 12 pan^s, for none shall of hi» 
ow» accord, leave his comp^any. Any person who is f?(Jun 3 . 
to have neglected his share of work by stealth shall be shown 
mercy (abhayam) for the first time and given a proportional, 
quantity of work anew wifSi promise of a propp’-tioftai share 
of‘earning as well. In case of negligence for a second timb 
oi;’of g^g elsewhere he shall be thrown out of the company 
(pravaianam). If he»is guiTty of a glaring offence {maha- 
paradha), he shall be tredted as the condemned.*' 

J.The motive which underlies this rule, viz., an earnest 
atVmp*. to raise the less efficient, less regular and less 
h^inesl workers in a group to the level of the best among its 
members by joint persuasion and moral force, commands our 
admiration.. The system of co-operative labour, in> respect 
of whioli the rule of Kautilya was laid down, was almost 
identical in all respects with a systern recently developed in 
Italy, and known as co-operative di lavoro e ^ubblici servizi, 
which is said to be “ italy’s peculiar, contribution to 
co-operation." ‘t ' ’■ 

Refdtence to co-operktive methods and institutions is 
found in yet another class of ancient Sanskrit works—^the 
law codes or the Samhitas. In the Institutes of Yajnavalkya 
there is a chapter called Sambhuyasamuththanaprakaranam, 
i.e., on joint or co-operative rmdartakiqgs. "The rules of 
trade in combination ar^*given in detail. These rules refer 
to business in paf tnerehip or by companies, although, even 
in thrae cases, every member or shareholder of the conqpm 
was Required either himself or l^y'agent to take part in the 
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conduct of business. Af the end of the chag^ter, however,, 
there is this significant addition; “By this are indicated 
also the laws theft; govern undertaldngs or ritwiks, agricultur¬ 
ists and arlisans rfhcfwork in co-operation.” Co-ordinating 
this with the rules regarding co-operation of labourers previ¬ 
ously quoted from Kautilya, it must be clear that the system 
of joint work by cultivators and artisans referred to by 
Yajnavalkya must have bech an institution embodying 

* manjy of the essential features of agricultural' and industrial 
co-o|)eration.‘ 

Nidhis.—In this connection mention may be made of the 
indigenous institutions called nidhis, whicbexisted in several 
pafN-of India and served some of the purposbs which 
co-operative institutions are intended to serve, such as 
providing cheap aapital to agriculturists and artisans. In 
the Madras presidency ‘ and Iht surrounding tracts, the 
iHdhis were known from at leust the early part of the nine¬ 
teenth cenfury. i-Sir Frederick Nicholson, in his viable 
report, gives an interesting history of ,the working ^ nidhis 
in Madras City from the year 1850* onwards. H6, however, 
distinctly says that such institutions oixisted at a muijh 
earlier period. Davangerc 24 and' Holalkere 123 in tlie*' 
Epigraphia Carnaiica were believed by Mr. ,Rice to Ije 
instances of inscriptions in \vhich such nidhis were referred 

* to. In •these interesting documents the merits' of an in- 

,^stitution called the ananda founded by King j 4 chyuta 

Kaya of 'Vijayaniigar, are described in the follo\t ing terms :— 

“ In Saka i^oi in the year named 'Vikari in the-bright 
fortnight Of the iponth of Bhadrupada on the twelfth day 
of thb moon, on Tuesday in nakshalra dominated by 'Vishnu, 
did the King Achyuta grant the afianda-uidhi makitig the 
dwijas to be like Dhanada (Kubera) ^hd giving pleasure to 
Madhava* (Vishnu)» Protected by all manner of merit as 
that (Kubera’s treasure) is surrounded by hostsof Yakshas ; 
in the possession of the assembly of the ^ood, as that is ever 
in the keeping of the'serpents, ^laving gained celebrity 
as a very new (atinava) tiling, the courageous King Achyuta’s 

* * • ^ide Mr. ]. S. Chakravifrti's pr®s>d6“t>al address to the Co-operative 

Conference, Mysore, 1910. * 
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ananda nidhiyi^ the nine {nava) treasures (of Kubera) equal 
it?" 

Ancient Village Communalism.—Thfe estabBshment 
of communal worksHbps and power-hcfcsA also ^ill not be 
altogetfier new. In the inscription of Vira-Chola Tjtenth 
century, a.*).) there is mention of a tax on unauthorised 
looms. In the Kuraan plates of Paramesvara Varman I 
the looms (ten) are included ^mong ^he property owned by 
the village in dbrngaon. It would thus appear that a feed 
number of looms ^ere worked for the common benefit of the 
whole village by the weavers, who were probably maintamed 
out of the village Junds. Any other looms than the com-i 
munal on'bs would be unlicensed or unauthftrised. These-<fl^ 
have be?;n required to pay a tax which, in the present case, 
was made over to the Jaina Shrine.* Besides the looms, 
the oil-mills, the bazaar, the brokerage, the kat^ikkanam are 
also mentioned in the Kuram,plate, as common property? 
The in^iption runs thus : “ (The donees^ shall*enjoy the 
houses and house gardqps of this village, the village property, 
the oil-mills, the looms; the bazaar, the brokerage, the 
kce^tikkanam, deposit paid by the watchman or the charge of 
^an^, and all other common (property) after (the proceeds) 
have been divided.” It seems that some of the looms and 
oil-miUs are common property, while the fees levied on goods 
purchased and sold in the market were rem*itted to common 
village iunds; it is these' which ‘were set apart for the 
Brahmans to whom this ]^ft was madb. , ' 

Ancient Guild Federation.—The fe&eratiftn of merchant 
and craft-guilds also is not »step in an entirely newdirection. 
From the numerous referenced ito these federations in’Dr. 
Radhakumud Mookerji’S. Local Government in Ancient 
India we find how “ tlfese Hansa Leagues of merchants and 
other assemblifs of certain special corporations from their 
numerical strength attained to a great measure of pohtical 
importance." The.inscriptions No^ 256 and 342 of 1912 
relate that the;guil<f of ttdnadesi merdiants (i.e., those who 
‘come from or have dealings with various countries) comprised 
various sub-divisions'coming from the 1,000 districts of ^hq, 

■ Epigraphua Indica, Volt IV, p. 138. 
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four quarters, the eighteen towns, the thirty-f^o velarpuram 
and sixty-four ghatika-sthana. These »•' namdesis met 
together at Mayllarpu (i.e., Mylapore) and decided to convert 
Kattur \^ch \?as* originally ayyapulal into virapajfim, 
and thus exempted its inhabitants of all communal contri¬ 
butions, entitling them to receive twice what they used to 
get till then* (in tlie matter of honoraft-y privileges perhaps). 
No., 342 relates that the coihmunity consisting of na^u, 

• mgtra and namdesi met in a special congregation at 
Sir^valli, comprising 1^500 representatives of ah samayas 
(reUgious denominations) coming from the four and eight 
•quarters, and also of. their followers of «various sects and 
teTISts. 

Dr. Mookerji also gives some remarkable exarhples of 
seamen’s guilds. «One of these he mentions is referred to in 
the Mottupalji record of the Kakdtiya emperer Ganapatideva 
(No. 600 of 1909) granted,a charter {abhaya-sasana)'to 
merchants trading in their vessels from the scjjjort of 
Mottupalli with islands and coast towns in distant countries. 
The federation of craft-guilds Is no less characteristic. 
No. 261 of 1909 refers to the guild of odmongers of Kani^i,, 
and its suburbs, and also those of twenty-four wagaras who 
met in a temple of Kanchimanagar and decided that tjie 
usual tax on oil-mills in tjie temple premises at Tituk- 
kachchar shoulcf be paid to the temple together with a 
specified quantity of oil and a voluntary fee of i kasu per 
oil-mill. The famous Visvakarma thaitya Hhuse at Ellora 
(sixth century), dedicated to the Divine Architect, was in all 
probability the g;iildhall of the artisans of Ellora for gener- 
atifihs, and is a specMy significant record of the important 
part played by the great co-operdtive guilds in thfe social 
economy of India. 

Scope and Future of Commuhalism.f-The develop¬ 
ment of co-operative credit, co-operative -methods of 
purchase and sale and the federation .of workshops and 
industrial or commer<5al guilds, npw arrested on account of 
the forces of outside competition, is the only method to ' 
resfuethe communal qrganisation of autonomous economic 
groups in the economic sflruggle of the present day. 
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Ifidustrial orl^isations were growing larger and larger 
on account of technical causes, but the ten^dency ^^11, it is 
expected, sooner or later, be arrested jmproA^ments in 
the nse^jf eleetricit}’ and the introduction of cheap n\ptors, 
as well as developments in the directions of co-operative 
organisation, luiions and federations. 

The evils of the present ^industrial organisation which 
Western capitalism represents need not be •recounted. 
The poverty an<^ the chronic unemployment in •the 
midst of unsatisfied desires of the ry:h and the poor alike, 
the exploitation and the social injustice which the present 
industrial organisation establishes £nid jjcrpetuaies, hajgg,* 
caus*ed universal unrest.ani^issatisfaction, and it woui^oe 
unwise to associate India’s industrial future with the intro¬ 
duction of dehumanised economic organisation of the West, 
for which so mhny sweeping systems of ref own h^e been 
and are being advocated by'Western economists. State 
socialisWfc does not satisfy ^he ideal, for 'its bureaucratic 
machinery will bring ibout wooden routine and dull mono- 
tqny. In spite of the social advantages of the state 
arifganisation and cdntrul of labour, and of the conditions of 
ivotk„state socialism cannot but be harmful to the develoj)- 
ntent of originality and initiative, and will ultimately end in 
technical conservatism, and a uniform buf low average of 
industrial and intellectual ^ciency. In the East agtiin, the 
state hds nev^r touched, more than tjre fringe of social hf^. 
This is at once the cause and the effect of the vitality of 
her self-governing and independent village communities, 
guilds and their unions. *rhe,nationalisation of industries, 
the l)jureaucratic organisatioA' and the regulation' of 
the conditions of ptpduction, distribution and trade by 
externally imposed laws, will run counter to the lines of 
eastern soci^ evolution in the past. * Co-operalion and 
syndicalism Mso have their merits as well as their deficiencies. 
Co-operation l^ndS’^o establish a solidarity of the interests 
of the capitalist and «>f <he consurner. But the great de¬ 
ficiency of co-operative economy is "that, in its zeal for the 
increase of the dividend for r^distiibution as bonus and 
profits among the consumers, it often ready to exploit 
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tlie latwurers. In some of the co-opej(itive in^usttiaf 
establishments pf the West, the labourers are chronically 
underpaid* Syndicalism similarly effects a solidarity of 
the interests of the producer and of the capitaKst,® but 
forgets the consumer. Neither co-operation nor syndicalism 
is a comprehensive ideal which can„effect a union of the 
interests of the produeer, the,capitalist and the consumer, 
interests which have been separated by the present industrial 
ord6r or rather anarchy in the West. ' < 

Commimalism aims at amalgamating all the three interests. 
The community which will direct labour and employ capital 
tiK^this economic sfheKie will also be the natural guardians 
of the rights of producers and of consumers. Thus, while 
both co-operation and syndicalism will not be able wholly to 
prevent^industrial strif^ and cjpss conflict, and have to 
depend on the state as the arbitrator and guardian, com- 
munalism, which establishes and perpetuates the integration 
of all the different industrial interests, prevents industrial 
disputes and achieves social progress fvithout the mediation 
of state laws and regulations concerning industrial life. 
Communalism secures the advantages of syndicalism by 
recognising an industrial or agricultural unit for purposes of 
government. State socialism or a bureaucratic brganisation 
of industry can .secure an average mechanical-efficiency, 
but it saps at the roots of individual initiative and enterprise; 
and, by separating the .labourer from an intere,st and' enthu¬ 
siasm in the wc^k and its management and the imperative 
necessity of self-direction, it violates the justice of private 
prop,erty. Comntunalism allows'individual rights in pro¬ 
perty, but emphasises social interest. The unit of comynunal 
activity is a functional unit, an agrari">n or industrial group 
in the zones of agrarian and industrial distribution. Com¬ 
munalism stands for the direct control of the’labourer over 
his work and its management, and for an equitable demar¬ 
cation of individual an^ Social rights in property. It stands, 
therefore, for self-direction, for the- ucarrefted development 
of the creative impulses’, for art and craftsmanship, for the 
' expression of ideals, and t^e happiness and dignity of labour. 
CommunaUsm ensure,tte advantages of co-operation by 
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regelating ind«\tpr in the interests otconsumers. But, unlike 
co-opei'ation and trade-unionism, it does noj make ipember- 
ship of the economic qrganisationcompuJsojyforpvtidpation 
in it* special iwnefits which do not correspond with th^ bene¬ 
fits for the entire community. In communalism the economic 
organisation is meant for all. It is the regulation oi‘ industry 
by the community in the interests of 5 ll as* consumers, 
and not as rcRfesenting special or exclusive cla* interasts. 
An individual wgi»ks, not as representing the interests of 
his class as the labourer, the consupier or capitalist, or as 
representing the unified interests of two of the above classes. 
He is thjre as a rftember of the comiju'njtyas a u iiole.^^^jd* 
his "individual industry is’ .a direct means of communal 
service. That is wanting in syndicalism, which is in conse¬ 
quence coming to be associated in the West with Jhe red 
flag and revolutionary outbursts. 

But syndicalism also stands for a movement wljich aims at 


bringinginore self-governmept into methods of production, 
and has been embodied in such catchwords as “ the mines fot 
the miners.” Guild-socialism, which represents a typical 
£»glish developmeht, cembincs state socialism with a more 
democratic method of organising state industries. (3) The 
stete is to <5e the ultimate owner of all the means and 


instruments of pioduction, but within thisjimit each group 
of jjroducers is* to form a. co-opejative society, mSnaging 
its own* business on a thoroughly 4 pmocratic basis. The 
principles of syndicalism and guild-socialism^ so far as they 
concur with those of communalism as regards the recognition 
of a trade or industry as tHe unit of government, with some 
kind of home-rule, are not ea 5 ily applicable to those in¬ 
dustries wherein large„jnasses of metals and huge specialised 
machinery have to be used, e.g., railway, ship-building, 
iron and steeJ industries. In these the advantages of 
large-scale production and organisation, and of centralised 
management, are ^ ob\5ious that'the sommunal system 
will have to be modiiiectm its appheation, and be found 
only in the direction of the dembcratic government of 
industry, as syndicalism exhibits^ and will stop short* ofi 
the ideal, the regulation of industly by the consumers in 
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myriad local ^oups, which communalism aljvays stand for.' 
The higMy organised capitualistic trades, staple manufac¬ 
tures or tjie chief a|;encies for transport, distribution and 
finance should be partly forced into more highly orgarised 
forms and partly stamped out. Social and grou^ ownership 
is here essential as a safeguard of status and the standard 
minimum, aftd a.? a pfotection against profiteering likely 
to arise in* syndicalist society. While, on ^he one hand, 

’ French syndicalism usually exhibits a dgcp under-current 
of hostility both to the state and to state socialism, 
guild socialism depends upon state action to prevent one 
Sjjgwerful group f^om, exploiting its mftnopoly ^position. 
CoriJhiunalism will exhibit the (Jempcratic methods of the 
organisation of industries on a federal basis, but each guild 
of producers will be responsible for the actual working of its 
own in(Astr3%to the com*munity of consumefs. Communal- 
£m will thus represent a greater co-ordination of social 
and industrial inferests, and w^l depend not upon .th/e state, 
t>ut upon the voluntary co-operation of groups as the lever 
of industrfal reconstruction. A regional or a functional 
unit, an industrial or an agrarian, grdbp, democratically 
organised in industry, will carry on industrial activities, 
and out of these will be developed larger federal industrial 
or agricultural uijions which will meet thte growing demands 
of expeftiding trade and business, with the government, not 
absolutist and exploitative under di^inating central organs, 
but democratic «md federal, rising layer upon fayer from the 
lower local ani communal stratifications on the broad and 
stable basis of industrial demodracy. 

Communalism in China ind India will thus renw and 
expand the existing social tradition ^pd economic arrange¬ 
ment for the organisation of larger autonomous local associa¬ 
tions and guild unibns, while the interweaving of conflicting 
economic interests in the local bodies that will as now repre¬ 
sent consumers as well as producerg will he the best discipline 
in industrial citizenskip. For the,chief cause why the 
present system of industrial unionism or s}mdicalism comes 
int® conflict with the fitat% as the guardian of consmners, 
is that they both negMct the integration process at the 
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• bcttom, but Bfe organising labourers horizoi^tally or verti¬ 
cally lead to the crystallisation of class-feejing which makes 
reconciliation with the rights of othe^p ijifficult, if not im- 
poseib^. Thus " self-government in industry ” on com¬ 
munal lin^s bears richer promise of industrial peace and 
justice than that on guild-socialist or syndicdist lines. 
Comraunalism agrees with Socialism ancf Syndicalism as a 
plan which eliminates the undesirable conditions which 
result from the^fce of capital by individual owners, tom- 
petitively seeking private profits; •it offers, however,*not 
an incomplete or revolutionary but a concrete and practical 
progranipie for reconstructing industry ^nd society. 
worthy, of the .most attentive study in the West, and of 
development and expansion as a scheme of life in the East, 




C^iAPTER XIV. 

COMMUNAL FINANCE AND ADMINISTRATION. 

1. NORTHERN INDIA. 

t 

WlhiN the product is raised from the field, the ahowances 
for the work of the village labourers are first'of all separated 
from the common heap. These may be taken as follows : 


Labourer, ^ 

• i 

Service. i 

t 

Allowance per cent, of 
whole prepuce. 

Blacksmith .... 

* 1 

Iron-work 

< 

2-5 

Carpenter ... 

Woodwork i 

1 2*5 

Potter . 

Earthenware * and 

j 2-5 


carrying gram 


Sweeper. 

Winnowing gram 

i . ^'5 

Trader ... 

Weiehincr eram 

; 2-5 

Cobbler . . , ,. . 

Leather work ’’ 

.^'5 


r « 

1 Total ' 15 0 





The allowances given for collecting grain for the landlord, 
fo^; .shaving, for iliusic, for copkirtg, for lighting the peasant’s 
pipe and for religious services have also to be considered. 

Ordinarily the process of divRioij.of crops is somewhat 
like the following. When the grain is threshed and win¬ 
nowed, it is put in a heap on the threshing floor, and, to 
prevent tampering, little lumps of clay are stuck on it here 
and there and stamped with a wpodei\seal kept in custody 
of the proprietor or, his repraseptative. When all are 
ready to receive their 'share, they assemble at the threshing' 
•fldor, and the weigher f^dkarwai) proceeds to measure the 
grain. If the proprietor’s share is one-third, he weighs out 
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the grain intos^^iree equal heaps, leaving a small heap from 
which he weighs out their allowances to the village labourers, 
anything over being divided betwee* Uie proprietor and 
the* t«iant. • The proprietor then takes one heap, and 
the tenant the other two. 

In every village tljere is a common Jund palled malba. 
There are various services qf this eommon income of the 
village : 

1. Whenever grain is sold in the village it is weighed by 
the tola, who charges at a certain rate on each transadtion, 
and credits a portion of the receipts to the village fund. 
In marq? villages the proprietors aae tsitftled to a sor*. of 
octfoi duty (dbarat) on all imports and exports, generally 
at the rate of one paisa per rupee or Re. 1-9-0 per cent, 
on the value of the articles, but sometimes pne-third 
of^ an anna {)er rupee or 2 -^ per cent. 'The produse 
of the township consumed within the village pays no 
rate, Wt if an outsider sejls or purchdSes in the linage, 
he ha» to pay this tA. , It is generally farmed.to a trader 
[dharwai], who keeps half the realisations for his trouble in 

sighing the goods [tidai] and credits the proprietors with 
llA other half in his accoimt of the common village fund. 
"She incom^from this source is large and is generally credited 
to the common fund or spent on such public objects as 
improving the’village well or supplying oil to the village 
mosquS and Tobacco to.the guest-house. * 

2. The occasional proceeds derived froitf phe sale or lease 

of common property, such as the sale of jungle; the lease 
of pasture to travelhng terds of cattle ; the sale of .the 
nitroqf efflorescence (rehi), which abounds in old homesteads 
for the purpose of majiure, or the manufacture of saltpetre; 
the small dues sometimes realised from carts wlpch come 
for dry firewood; the line often paid by strangers for 
permission fo collect kind, to cut thatching grass and the 
like. These §re, ‘if of any matSrjal amount, generally 
divided at once among the owners, and the tenants have no 
share in them. If petty, they are piud into the credit of the 
general malba accounts. • ^ * 

3. The kurhi kamini or hearth tax^ which is collected in 
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almost every village. The usual annual is Rs.2 per* 
hearth; .but in small villages, where the common expenses 
are inconsuierabl^ i|; varies with theiTfamount. It is paid 
by artisans and shopkeepers, only by non-cultivators. 
Dakauts, sweepers, doms, barbers, and washerrr|en, so long 
as they exercise their calling, are exempt. 

The real object of th&cess is throw a share of the burden 
of the hospitality which is exercised in the name of the 
villd^e as a whole upon those residents whq would otherwise 
escape all share in its incidence. 

4. There are also grazing dues, chugai or chasai, which 
‘ass^hiefly levied ip villages where pasture is extensive and 
non-proprietors often keep namerous flogks and hdrds. 
Tile rate is 8 annas per buffalo, 4 annas per ox or cow, 

2 annaSjper calf, 4 nd Rs. 3 to 5 ;ger hundred sheep or goats. 

, Sometimes^the lamharkars are given the poVver of incurring 
expenditure as necessary, getting the money from some 
banya's shop, anh the account, is made up once cm .twice a 
year, the s^jarers being entitled to Ijave it explained to them. 

In some villages the proprietors have allowed the lamhardars 
to realise a small percentage on the lafcd-revenue for tkifi 
purpose. This is usually 5 per cent., and the lamhardars 
are then responsible for the whole expenditure. TLe 

money is usually deposited with the Village banya. 

* • 


. 3. .SOUTHERN fNDIA. 

Perhaps the^best specimens of communal finance are to 
be found.in the South Indian villages, which possess in 
themselves, as wtj h^ve seeiv, alfnost all the elements that 
go to form a strong corporafe spirit; a common temple and 
a choultri, in which the villagers c 611 efj- and gossip, a village 
police and a complement of artisans and other functionaries, 
to whose support every one makes a rateable contribution, 
pasture grounds, cattle yards, and threshing floors, common 
to all, often tanks apd irrigation chajmelSj in the repair 
and maintenance of which almost«all alike have an interest., 
All villagers have their common village’funds, sometimes 
balled pothupanam aa&oppadi. The sources of the common 
village funds are multifarious, and they exhibit an unusual 
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. bi^ess capai<,\ty, ingenuity, as wqJI as an endeavour to do 
justiceto all paiiies concerned. Thus, in the village Vallam, 
in the district of T^jore, which 1 visited, the sources of 
poliupanamwere: ' 

1. l^arriage fees for males, Rs.20. 

2. Marrlhge fees for females, Rs.io. 

3. Burial fees for Burying within,the ifiosqile, Rs.50. 

.4. Auction money raised bn the meat day caice a vjeek. 
The right to sell meat on Tuesday is sold by auction, and the 
purchasers give out of the auction money one-third tq the 
mosque and two-thirds to the HinSu temples and summer 
water-sheds. • ^ , 

5. In* the same village,* among the C 5 iristian and Hindu 
odayars, a maKimai is levied for the church and the temple. 
The rates are 4 annas for the ssde of a p£ur of bullocks or a 
bullock cart, and J anna for the sale of a ba&of gfain. 

'A more interesting accoupt of the system of village 
mahitmj was obtained by me from theyviUage Periyathi- 
rukonjn in Trichincpoly fetrict. There is an annual 
lease given by the punihayet to a particular villager, who 
levies a tax of an anna for every cow-cart that goes to the 
’village with grain, foodstuffs or other things for sale. The 
(^rt of the, same village will be taxed. There is a tax of 
4 ctnnas for every, cart that exports grain from the village. 
There are a^so taxes of 4 annas and 3 pies for the purchase 
and sale of a pair of cattle and a goat respectively. These 
funds are utilised for the common purposes of the village. 

In the village of Valadi, 1 found that th^ expenses of the 
festival of Lokanayika ware met by— 

1. A tax of 2 annas on every bulloCk cart; 

2. The contribution df three Madras measures of paddy 
by every acre of cul^fVable land ; 

3. A tax o^ 2 annas for every house site ; 

4. A tax of 4 annas levied on artisans. 

In the same vill^e the costs ofjepaiij and improvement 
of irrigation Channels^ ate met out bf contributions levied 
according to the number of acres under irrigation. 

Other sources of village funds m^y be enumerated as- 
belofr: 
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1. Lease-money for the manufacture of ^tpetre on Ijie 

village mthan or house site ; ' 

2. Lease-money for the grazing of dujks on the wet lands; 

3. Marke*t fees, 'for'instance, i anna for a co\y-cartj 3 ^>ies 
for every head-load, 3 pies for a goat, etc.; 

4. Lease of grass from wet fields; 

5. The profceeds'ofcoflimunal land of from the annual sale 
by Ruction lof the right to the fishery of the tank and fropi 
trees which are generally owned by the whole commimity. 

6. „In a weavers’ village, there is a tax on every loom, 
and the proceeds are utilised for common village purposes. 
(The most significant instance of this is to be seen in the 
villSge Mannargudi in Tanjore ^strict. 

7. A tax on every goat that is killed in ‘the village (as 
in Chakrapalli, again in Tanjore district). 

8. Th8 sal^ of betel le&f, muttbn, fish and goat’s flesh is 

dften monopolised by a particplar villager, and some portion 
of the lease-moneu goes to village funds. ^ 

■ 9. During the harvest season, tamporary boot)is are 
erected ne^ the threshing field fofi the sale of betel-nuts, 
sugar-cane and confectionery, and the lease-money goes (o 
the village funds. , 

10. House-to-house collection of paddy is also seen in sonj^ 
villages, and the proceeds employed usually for festivals 
or for the support of an orphanage and the village church 
establishment. 

11. The right jjf gatfiering fruit from the ttees along the 
high road is pdrchased at auctions by a villager, and then 
there is a' subsequent auction ct which high prices are 
realised. The profit ^oes to^the communal fund. 

The communal income of a <>illage may reach from 
Rs.200 to Rs. 50,000. Generally the fiicome is a thousand 
or a couple of thousand rupees. „ 

The objects of expenditure of common village funds are 
no less varied. The more common objects are the repair 
of the temples of thet village an(l the maintenance of the 
village chawadi or guest-house. Almost all villages have 
> ibu^atnavidu, where all strangers are entertained for the 
nig^t. The paddy from'' tte samudayam lands, as well as 
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. the biig cauldrons and vessels for^use on special occasions 
by individual V^agers, are kept there under the responsibility 
of kanakan and muialpadi. In a village in Travancore, 
I f^und the chit system of accounting.* The village account¬ 
ant of Thazliacoody gives a slip to a stranger, and* a poor 
Brahman,*who is in charge of the guest-house, feeds him. 
He produces all the slips at the end of the month before the 
kanakan, who gives him 2 ‘Madras* measures of paddy for 
each guest. * , 

Then there aft the periodical festivals of the village gods 
and goddesses, the expenses of wRich, together with Those 
of daily ritual aad worship, are met out of common funds. , 

In times of <leath end diseJse,* sahasranamaj»^m 
(counting God’s name) is* performed either in the village 
temple or in the guest-house, and the expenses in this case 
also are met put of village funda 

• Then there are gifts of the village to learned pattdUsKiT 
shastris ; village plays, kathakalakshepamAikt Sitakalyanam, 
Rukthitii-Swayambar^m, ai« common, ind such entert^n- 
ments as well as harikatkas (story-telling from scriptures) are 
other objects of the expenditure of village funds. Jugglers 
apd acrobats come 5 nd amuse the village folk, who pay 
Jor the entertainment in common. 

•The gramapanam, or common village fund, is also spent in 
the clearing cd tanks and channels, the’purchase; and dis-i 
tnbutjon of manure and sOmetinfts in securing the favour of 
the lower ranks of orhcials. Whftre the lands originafUy 
given to village artisans and servants hawe been lost, they 
are sometimes paid opf of the poikupanam.’ 

In Kovilur, in Trichinopejy district, agricultmal* loans 
are ■advanced out of the village funds. During the time 
of cultivation, thd* Village elders lend out money to the 
villagers for,expenses in connection v^th cultivation or in 
other extraordinary contingencies, returnable within three 
months. The interest charged is 6 per cent. In the district 
of Madura, for inStance, in the village Thirkkupatti, 1 also 
found loans being "advanced to; cultivators, bearing an 
interest of 15 per cent. For marriages small ^ 
lent for short periods and no hitferest is charged. 
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'In villages, where there is more or less a jiiSerentiatioa . 
and segregation of castes and occupations, ^h street of*a 
particular caste has its own organisation, with a treasurer 
and an accountant, managing the conimunal funds, e^ch 
maintaining its own temple, repairing its own streets and 
alleys, and attending to all other communal needs. Thus, 
in the internal eeonomy of the village, an autonomous 
board directing its particular craft, meets the communal 
.need^ oi the particular caste people. Jhi^ segregation, 
however, is by no means a universal feathre, for, though 
there' may be villages wfth their independent kulakr-therus, 
Ijfinnalars-therus, agraharams and paricherit) there are many 
where the segregation is not complete—where eveil in the 
village pmchayet different caste people are represented, 
though, of course, ,an affair relating to a particular caste is 
left to bt ultimately settled by that caste itself. In the 
village of Kajamalaipatti, 1 found a very interesting case. 

In the punchayet i^eetings it had been usual to bring in as 
many Muhammadans as there were K^ars in the*' village, 
though a dispute had reference only to the KaUars or to the 
Muhammadans. 

We take a few typical instances from our investigations’ 
into rural life and labour in Southern India, to show th^ 
actual working of the plan of communal administration 
• and finance abovi described . 

Tapjore District—Village Odalayalur.—I.'Th^re kre 
sainudayam or coramuilal lands allotted to the repair and 
maintenance ok two temples. Individual endowments 
have also been adjied. The worlf of temple management 
has been entrusted to the hands of a responsible landholder, 
whose responsibility for accounts,to the whole body of 
villagers is recognised. 

II. There is also a Mari-amman temple, w^ch has been 
built out of contributions equally distributed over eighty-five 
panghas of the village. , 

III. There are 'also a common giiest-house and a 
smnatmndapam (bath-hbuse on the river), the costs of 
.byildjug which have been distributed according to the 
number of acres of each cultivator. 
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The t^ple festivals exte»d sometimes over ten 
days, tSie expenles being shared as follows ; 

1. The cultivatorj of the village are Responsible for the 
expenditure ,of four days, and they tax themselves .at the 
rate of 4 annas for each labourer. 

2. Similarly all other artisans also share the expenses : 

Carpenter*. . *i day. 

Blacksmith . . . r day» 

Talar^t . . . .1 day. 

Oil-presser . . . , . i day. 

3. The temple authorities bear the expenses of the opening 

day. ' 

The ?udras have the.rigI^^; to the fbhery of some common 
tanks, in returh for which they have to carry gods in the 
temple processions. • 

V. The common irrigafion chafinels of the village are 
repaired and maintained by l^e communal fun^s. There 
is also ^sharing of labour—eight acres land must con¬ 
tribute^ twelve to sixteen labourers. 

VI. There are common village artisans, servants and other 
fv^nctionaries, and the .village punchayet is responsible for 
supervision over their work. 

• I. There ^re eight talaris, two in each direction, whose 
dutje is to watch the crops in the fields an4 threshing floors, 
see stray cattle,'^uard cocoanuts a^d obey the miscellaneous 
orders of the punchayet. . They are pajd 720 Madras measures 
of grain a yeaf for an acre of wet land and 2 Madras measures 
for i-3rd acre of dry land. * 

2. There is also a vatv^n, who clears the by-paths .and 
village cart-tracks, and removes weeds from the batkung- 
tank* he removes the carcases of dead animals; he carries 
death errands, piinapally for non-Brahmans; he brings 
fuel to the crenaation ground and looks td the burning of the 
corpse when “the last ritual is done. 

There is also the nirarilMn, who clears the silt at the head 
sluice, directs 1:he wafer jnto the iqSm irrigation chaimels 
and blocks the diannel-head whed an excess of flow is 
threatened. 

Ile'sweeps the compound of the temples before a festival. 
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and is in charge of the major functions in dfonection wjth» 
the festivals of Mari-amman and Ayanar. • 

He enjoys 2-3r(jf of an acre of villagf common wet lands, 
the ki^ being paid by the village cultivators. , ^ f 

He also takes as perquisite the dead carcases of cattle. 

3. The carpenter and the blacksmith had formerly lands 
allotted to tnem*for their services, but are now paid in¬ 
dividually in grain ; for instance the carpenter is paid ,12 
Madl-as measures for making and repairing a plough. 

4> The barber is pjid individually by J to 2 Madras 
measures of grain on each occasion he serves a family. His 
•common services to tlje village are insisted upon; 

(t.) On the tenth funeral dayt alj the Brahman agnates 
are shaved and the barber receives ’8 annas. 

(ti.) Barbers have the right of shaving on festivals when 
, shaving is done"for vowS. » 

Four barbers still possess acres of land allotted to thfem 
by the village, whjch they have been cultivating. ^ 

' 5. One washerman possesses i-^rd«acre of maniyqm land 
allotted to his occupation. He is paid individually ac¬ 
cording to services rendered by hirq. He provides torcljes 
for the processions of the village gods. , ‘ 

VII. The village grocer supplies the oil for the puAchayet 
meetings at nigljt, which determine the conduct of village 
finance'and administration. • 

. Trichinopoly Distfict—Villagf Andanallur.->The vil¬ 
lage still retains samudayam lands of id acres, which 
have been leased out to defray such important common 
villjige expenses* as : • 

1. The repair and maintdnance of irrigation channels ; 

2. The feeding of travellers and'of officials ; 

3. Annual contributions to learned'sAasfm; 

4. Harikathas ahd bhajanwalas ; < 

5. Acrobats and jugglers. 

The punchayet looks after the work of-the different village 
servants and artisans! 4II of whomdiad mani^ms previously; 
these have been no^ transformed into their cultivated - 
•la® and used as housf-^tes. 

Besides the vaiiyanf, who are under government pay. 
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• a^the rate of ^fo.4 per mensem, there is an informal vatiyan 
of the* village, who is paid 3^ Madras measures tor every 
22J kalams of paddy. 

Tltiej)anfUigar controls the day labourers, who are engaged 
in channel-digging. He is assisted by kavalgars in guarding 
cattle an(? crops. He also supplies the necessaries of 
bamboos, sticks and pots for cremation, fte is paid 3 
Madras measures for 22J kalams of paddy. 

The pattdaraf^ * 5110 . enjoys some maniyam lands. Ir. 
addition he is paid by each cultivator 3J Madras 
measures for every 6 acres. The devadasis receive annually 
6 kalains of padJy from temple proper^. • 

Madera District— jViflinge Paravai.—^The sources of 
pothupanam are: 

1. The annual sale by auction of the right of thj fishery 
of the village tanks—Ife.^oo. 

'2. The proceeds from the sale by auction of 4he right of 
installiny^ temporary booths near the threshing floor on 
harvest occasions—R«.ioo. , 

3. Paddy contributions for festivals. Cultivators— 
Rahmans and Sudrasi—contribute 6 Madras measures for 
each acre. 

• The objeets of expenditure of the village funds are : 

The repairs of one chawacti or the vUlage guest-house, 
where the ^uiithayet meetings aje also held, and of six 
temple*. , • 

2. The periSdical festivals of the village g*ds and goddesses 

and the entertainment of actors of the village plays on such 
occasions. , 

3. Charity to beggars, learned men and pilgrims, and the 
entertainment givei^ijy playwrights and magicians, kuthris 
and pettambars. , 

4. Repair and maintenance of irrigatidn channels. Com¬ 

munal labour is usually employed: each cultivator must 
supply one labourenfor 2I acres of land; af he fails to do so, 
he has to pay\he wages«of one labpurer that is employed; 
otherwise the supply of water fronf the irrigation channels 
to his land will be stopped. , , • * 

In‘this village, which formerly tfelonged to the temple of 
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Meenakshi, all the functionaries, artisans an^ servants s|IU < 
retain lands, though they are also ^aid in measures 

of grain pe^acre fym the cultivators, aj shown below :— 
Kaval .5 acres; and oi}e me^ure of 


Tothi . 

NeergkutUi * . ... . 

. • 

' Car|fcnter, who also repairs 
vehicles for the precisions 
of the village gods and 
goddesses and>l%ewjse re¬ 
pairs needles .... 

Barber. 

« 

Y/asherman • . . . '. . 

• 

Potter, who is al^ the priest 
' of the Ayanar temple. He 
makes the figures of horses 
and elephants in pottery 
for Ayanar .... 


grain per acre. 

1 measure per acre. 

2 acri; and 2 measures 
per acre. _ 


I‘bundle for 2 acrps. > 

I acre and i6 measures per 
acre. 

I acre and 36 measures per 
acre. 


still retaining i acre . of 


maniyam land. 

^ Kuthari, drummer or dancer i acre of maniyam land. 
Panch(!ngi, astrologer, yho 

. fixes auspicious houjs . . ^cres of maniyam land 

• . also fees ofi marriage oc¬ 

casions. 

KaQtan, whose services are ‘ 
requisitioned at the'festivdls 
of the goddess Meenakshi, at 
which he is employed to . 
keep order 2 acres of maniyam land. 

Sthanpafyam, also a servant 
of the Meenakshi temple . 3 ^cres pf maniyam land. 
Joshi, astrologer, alsq for . ‘ 

the temple of Meenakshi . i| acres of maniyam land, 
•“fifthe same village, ■cqrtjdn lands have also tiwn endowed 
for some specific rel 4 ^ 3 vis services (kattalei), for instance. 
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• kmalapatrar^ or the offering of'betel leaves to the god 
Subraihanya and annabhishekam to Meenakshi. 

Ramnad District.—In the Ratj^n^ zan^tiiari, the 
most charasteristic instances of corporate village, spirit, 
communal industry and finance are met with unmolested 
by the introduction of alien individualistic id^as associated 
with the ryotwari system, wjjich ha» everywhere threatened 
to break up the community of interest on which the village 
system depends, * • 

The general features of communal finance in the Ranwiad 
zamindari may^e shown as follows : 

1. 2<iper cent, of the crop is set,apjrt*for common ex? 

peifees-^ . , 

(i.) Kudiveray and swalantram (seed and cultivation 
expenses)—12 per cent, given to'jyo^s. , 

(m.) 8 per cent, taken l>y the landlord— • , 

(«) 6 per cent, for emoluments of the village staff. 

2 per cent, for n^kitnai. / 

2. 80 per cent, is* divided equally between ryots arid 
landlord. The village staff consists of the following :— 

Accoimtant, %am^pUlai or karnam. 

«. Headman, amhalam. 

• 3. \Vatchman, kaval or talari. 

4. Irrigation mEfti, madayan. • • 

^ Measurer,. 

6. The village labourer who keep^ the threshing floor in 

good condition, variyan. • 

7. Village messenger, tothi. 

The village artisans arfi thp carpenteri the blacksipith, 
the letter, the barber and the*washerman. 

The ecclesiastical ^tiff consists of the purohit, the 
pandaram, the panchangi, devadasi, kuthari. 

They are aSl paid out of 6 per cent, of net yield as 
collected by" the landlord, as seen in No. (ii) (a) above 
(palaswatarUram). ‘»The jnahmai,*^ ia* (ii) (b) above, is 
. classified into— • . 

(«) Dharma-makimai, that is, objects of chanty not 
si)ecifically appropriable, but detarmined according TbTnfe 
time and circumstances; for instance, summer water-sheds, 
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cAow/im, hospitals, schools, poor students, hakfm, physicians,' 
etc. . . f . 

(6) Jari-ptahinu^i, ^that is, specific .objects of charity, 
which .have been assigned; the zamindar cannot alter®the 
specified proportions, such, for instance, as m^ths, chhat- 
rams, vill^e^ temples, poets Ipulabars), minstrels, reciters, 
acharyas, bhagbatas, gurus, sha^tris, bhajanmlas, etc. 

The maniyams for that portion of the village staff which 
deal‘with the revenue collection, accounting, police and 
watchmen's duties, are incorporated with zamin lands. 

The zamindar is under an obligation to^vspair tanks and 
'irrigation channels, and he would often levy a spenal tax, 
kidavetti, for this purpose. He should ako tnaintain certain 
unendowed charities and the village establishment in lieu 
of the ’(jllage maniyams thzt have been resumed and incor¬ 
porated by him. 

Usually the maniyam holders are the karnam, ambalam 
and kdval. '1 , 

■ The kav({lgar has been more tiian onte referred to. Indeed, 
the basis of the ancient police system of Southern India 
was the kudikaval or stalakaval —^the, village watch. Dating, 
perhaps, from the time of the formation of the village 
community itself, it represents the simple and effectic-e 
device of a self-contained group of inhabitants for protecting 
their lives and properties from the aggress'ion of hostile or 
jealous neighbours. This indigenous police system h suited 
to the genius of 'the people. It is the ancient Hindu plan, 
and exists in districts where Hindu institutions have been 
littlp broken in ^ipon by fprei^n conquerors. Kaval fees 
are imposed upon neighbouring and distant villages, and 
in a village in Tanjore I found the'feqfor securing peace and 
property to be Rs.50. The kudikavalgar's duty is to trace 
and recover stolen properties, or, if he fails in this, to 
recompense the owner from his own resources. The fees 
of kavalgars are generally hereditary, and the watchman is 
generally paid by conlijbution made at the time of harvest 
b y^all villagers. Though primarily a servant of the villagers 
^SPfesponsible to them, his value is recognised by govern¬ 
ment, and, in recognition of this fact, he is often flowed to 
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• enjoy lands oft favourable tenure. • Recently the tendency 
has been to enrfanchise their imms and resume their fees. 
Sarkar policemen, wjjo are living protects |igainst kavah, and 
paid at the.fixed rate of Rs.3 or 4 a month, novif exist 
by the sidg of kudikavals, whose fees being due by custom 
have been declared illegal. The suppression of the indi¬ 
genous police system ^as soipetime& led to an increase of 
crime, and th^ necessity is often recognised of aidaptin^^ the 
old system with.the new machinery of government—^oth 
central and local. . • 

Travancore^Village Thazhacoody. —The sources of 
gramapunam or common village fundj :• • 

•I? Saptudayam land^ or communal property—4^ acres. 

2. Fees on occasions of birth, marriage, upanayan, etc. 
The objects of expenditure are : ^ ^ 

1. The maintenance of the gramavidu or the village 
guest-house and the entertainment of stranger^. 

2. Thf.jnaintenance of the temple of Krishnaswami and 
the expenses of the periodical festivals, 

3. The payment of wages to the village kanakan (account- 
.a'nt) .and mudalpadi (tjeasurer). 

4. Charity to the poor and gifts to learned shastris, 
tmrikathus amd bhajanwalas. 

5" A special sandhyamandapxm has t^en built on the 
rivv.r out of grSmapanam for moj-ning, noon and‘evening 
rites. • , . 

6. There are two lamp-posts at the extremities of the 
agraharam which are maintained out * of ^communal 
funds. • • 

Besides the agraharam each Street \iheru) of a particular 
casfe^'or occupation, Ijas’Tts own autonomous organisation 
with treasurer and accountant for the conduct of the 
communal activities of each ward, each ftiaintaining its own 
communal temple, repairing its own streets and lanes, and 
arranging for other conveniences, for which every one in the 
. ward makes *a rateable contribiition. The samudayam 
lands of the Sudfa community covhr 5 acres. The Sudras 
have built a mandapam at the cost of Rs.i,ooo,‘*^l®ft 
Shivariviramannangai goddess vifi come on festival days. 
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They have their accounftint and treasurer, whom shares* 
of grain .have been assigned. In the kuhlar-theru (|)otters’ 
street) eac^j pottej o^ the ward is in fharge of worship of 
the communal goddess Mutharamramamma <and pays its 
expenses for a day when his turn comes. The fees on 
marriage and^other occasions and fines for social misbehaviour 
go to the temple. In the kanr^alar-them the goldsmiths and 
the •blacksmiths maintain the Vinayaka temple of the 
community, which has samudayam landsrof i acre. One 
of the elders among the goldsmiths is in charge of temple 
management, and he also looks after the repair and mainten- 
•ance of the streets |nd,lanes of the ward. 

Ii^alabar.—The east coast village community hasno eXact 
counterpart in Malabar, where there are no villages in the 
usual s^se. On •account of the particular physiographical 
(ynditions the villages have been more or less squattings on 
the sides of^ river or in valleys. The earliest social organis¬ 
ation has been b^ed upon the family group into ji'hich the 
various tri]>es and castes have been divided on them settle¬ 
ment in the country, each with more or less defined territorial 
limits—the Brahmans are grouped, in *gramas, the Nairs. 
and other castes in therus and cheris, and the affairs of Che 
group are under the management of the head or elder 
(gramini, karnavin, mudalai, thandan). "The community of 
interest’ has developed the karayogam on Sn ethnic rather 
than the territorial b?sis, and thqs, instead of the village 
community, we ^nd. the karayogam as a local, social and 
economic pnit, centred round the temple. 

^t the organtsation of fhe •country for agrarian, eco¬ 
nomic, social and administfative purposes is of the ordinary 
Indian t5q)e. It rests on the vil&gq gystem in its truest 
and purest form. There are the t(wa and cheri, and later 
the desham and uldhham (village and hamlet) with its institu¬ 
tion of headmen (pat*, deshadhepati, deshwali, etc.)—heredit¬ 
ary village servants [chtri-janmakar] and village punchayet 
or kuiam. There exisl.the remnants of the kaval system of. 
police and watch-ward-^ommon to all South Indian popu- 
■ fafftfiK, with its kavalgan of many grades down to the village 
watch. There are also the ordinary communal 'pious 
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usages and wider religious orders„persoiiages (mmbudiris) 
arfd institutiorisi with their usual privileges. 

All adult members of each iarawad in a kara beloftg to the 
karavogam. It is generally the seniof iflembert that take 
part iif the ineetings. To each kara or dcsham is attached a 
temple. IWie meeting is generally held at this temple, near 
which there will be a tank and a banyan tree litth its plat¬ 
form {althara) or a wooden bench is made for yie purpose 
{ttkUu). Each iarawad must pay to the common funds a 
certain amount aCcording to its means and determined byjthe 
asan ; and this is called otiavan. If this is not paid, the 
defaulter is ostr^ised. ^ < 

Dpriflg the monsoon, when houses fire thatched With 
cocoanuf leaves, all the members of the village co-operate. 
The leaves are provided by the owner o^ the house, who 
gives two mea\p for the day to tire villagers., SuCh com¬ 
munal labour is insisted upon, and the defaulter is punisheS 
with fines and ostracism. ’ , 

The'Cfiiistians also Jjave these karayogi^s, and they have 
also adapted the system of house-to-house paddy cMlection— 
ptdiyari —for the njaintcnance of the church or orphanage. 

For funerals the kHrakkars give the mourning house 
eurry stuffs for all the fifteen days and the expenses of the 
feasi for the sixteenth. Relatives have to bring beaten rice, 
betel leaves, aresa nuts, fruits, etc. • 

The expenses of talapnlli and oflier ceremonies are alsij 
met partially from subsefiptions by tfie corgmunity. There 
is also the custom, called kuriari, of giving one or two mea¬ 
sures of rice, according to ^reement, at the,death bf a mem¬ 
ber of a family, and the undeitstanding is restricted to'the 
menjl«rs of the kuri generally. 

Fees on marriages* abd other ceremonies are also levied 
from each housp for the’ expenses of karayogam temple. 

Among the.Izhavas, half a measure of paddy and 10 pies 
are contributed by each house for th§ karavogam ialapuUi. 

Cocoanut trees are also," set apart i* each village for the 
'karayogam purposes. Two sticks ih the backwaters are 
often set apart in each karayogam icf the temple of Shaeg-* 
avati at Anapuzha, near Cranganore. These fishing sticks 

TOL. II 
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are auctioned to one mepber of the conunuivty, who givK , 
the auction-money to the cashier of the t staple [tnudapi- 
dikaran).- Twenty sticks are thus reserved for communal 
purposes in»the Cdthai backwaters, nedt Emakulam. 

Somfe of the karayogams have amassed large siihis for 
communal purposes in different ways. Thus, among the 
Izhavas, at Gherai, in Cochin, the koh'ayogam has collected 
a sum of ]^s.6o,ooo ; and at 'Muthakuna, in Travancore, 
the yihage reserve fund amounts to more than a lakh. 

The artisans, servants and functionaries bf the karayogam 
in f^adamail. Cochin, rfre as follows: - 
f The carpenter has been given house-site free of rent; 
he receives also one sBeaf of grain from each cifftivator at 
each harvest, as well as piece-w6rk hrages standarciised ac¬ 
cording to the implements he makes : for one plough— 

3 edangulis.^ He supplies plans and estimates for house 
construction according to lhachushasiram. This is the 
universal chstom, in Malabar.' 

• The blacksmith'icceives a sheaf of |rain ; also piScc-work 
wages; hff mends the kaihina during temple festivals; he 
brings a knife as a present to the Oram festival. 

The ihandan decorates the outsiffe of the temple with 
festoons, and cleans and sweeps the compound. " 

The goldsmith :—All the tails of the ^arakkars are made 
by him and he is ^aid wages at the rate of 3 annas and 4 pies. 

The kaniyan, or astrologer, receives a sheaf of grain at 
Mch harvest; he is {laid a cocoaffut, a measure of paddy 
and 3 annas 4'pies', when he is consulted for settling 
auspicious' occasipns. 

lilewardB has the house-site free of rent; he also receives 
perquisites from the temple for his work as a dru-^mer 
and piper. • ' 

The chettian sprinkles oil and officiates a? priest during 
birth and funeral days of pollution. He receives a measure 
of paddy and also perqmsites on ceremonies in the household. 

■The iantris rndLembranthiris receive Monthly wages, also 
presents of offerings afthe temple. There are also servants 
pwmncted with the temple, wariars or garland-makers, and 
sweepers of the inside ■.temple, pipers, drummers, image- 
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bgarers, etc., Vrho daily receive measures of rice from the 
temple and alsd monthly wages. 

Perhaps the mc^st interesting instapee of communa 
finvicg in Malabar is to be found in the organisation am 
conduct of kuris or chittis, which are banking institutions 
An agreement— kurivari —is drawn up, according to whicl 
a huri is conducted. * The agreement is "between the kuri 
Piftpan or projirietor, and holders of tickets—*hits. Sup 
posing the capital to be subscribed is Rs.1,000, ‘eacl 
ticket-holder will contribute Rs.io„if there are a hunirei 
subscribers. There are two methods of accounting. 

1. Telakuri-^hich corresponds Jo Jha Dutch auctioi 

system.. On the auctijn day, the subscribers will meet at i 
particular time and place, and underbid one another. Th 
amount that is underbid, will be dividad amongst them 
If the amount.for which the auction is taken be Rs.yoj 
RS.300 win be divided among the ninety-ninn members 
and all,,including the conductor, have to pay Rs.io eacl 
for eaph "drawing or euctiofl. The conductor of the kut 
will take the whole amount. His ticket will not be auctioned 
Each member, before l^e draws his amount, must execute ; 
bopd to secure the future advances, while the starter als 
h^s to excoute a similar bond for the proper conduct c 
the*fe«n. • 

2. This ij lottery pure and simple. There is feeding c 

aU the .subscribers by the winner oij the prize. There at 
also kuris or lotteries of feasts. . • 

The kuri organisation is quite common tlfroughout Mala 
bar among business men, who collect capital by this mejini 
The Catholic and Protestant churches and Hindu temple 
alsirtaise money by, stai ting kuris. There are, of coursi 
dishonesty and fraud, .and, in Travancore, a regulation i 
being drafted to make the position and the subscriptior 
paid by the chit-holders secure against the fraud or ba 
faith of the conduejor. • 

Another chatacteristic communal, Institution in Malaba 
is samuhamutham. ' The samuhamuikam serves as the con 
munal temple and guest-house for. Brahmans and a"ScKo! 
for the Brahfnacharis. Meetings also are held here f< 
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deciding important social questions. Each Bsahman house • 
pays a monthly .subscription to the samuMm. Fees on 
ceremonial occasions are also paid to the samuham, and 
the BrahmaV coole, Vho are deputed'by the ^amuham, to 
cook at a particular house, give their wages to the samuham. 
Each Brahman house contributes to pay the expenses of 
the entertainment 'of gugsts, shastris, harikalhas and bhaga- 
vats., Vedic hymns are also cfianted and the festival of 
Sasthapriti is conducted by the samtihapi. The villagers 
can .also obtain loans frpm samuham funds. 

3. GENERAL. 

Throughout Indih the wells, tanks, irrigation channels, 
roads and embankments, as well as village guest-houses and 
temples, have often been erected and maintained by the 
villagers'theinselves. The capital is contributed either by 
lahdlords and wealthy merchants, to whom such public 
works appeal because of spiritual injunctions, or by com¬ 
munal effort by the village as a whole contributiitg capital 
and labour. In Tanjore the number of Hindu temples 
and charity houses known as chhatrams or chouUris consti¬ 
tute one of the special features. NoNvhere probably in thh ' 
whole country of India are so many of these institutions 
to be found within so small an area. A gyeat many of tbem 
have been erected and maintained by the cultivators, 
while hardly is any coiteiderable amount of money 'ac¬ 
quired in trade or mofley-lending df which a considerable 
portion is not devoted to the erection of a chhalram or the 
endowment of some particular Sicrvice in a temple. The 
property of a childless widow'as a rule is dedicated to such 
purposes. The form which the charity generally te-kes, 
in cases of small endowments, is a water pandal for the re¬ 
freshment of travellers in the hot season. Another form 
usually adopted where the available resources are limited, 
is what is called dwada^i hattaki, i.e., the distribution of 
cooked meals to twelve Brahmans pn the day>after Ekadasi. 
The institutions are locked after by the> village councils. 

• Both Dravidian herjtage and the Brahmanical tradition 
have made Southern India the richest store-house of works 
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df general publt utility created and maintained by communal 
feeling and habits. 

In the Central ‘Provinces all th» \<llager* are bound 
together b5f the tie of gaon bhayap ; and all join tbgether 
in celebrating the village festivals. Such are : Dasahra, 
Holi, Diwali, Nagpanchami and Ramnavamt. On these 
days and during Sravan and^^avratfa festivals they exchange 
3?oung shoots of wheat and barley as symbols of amity., 
There is no distinction of caste in giving or accepting them. 
Every village has a building, whidh might be described as 
the village cliSis, a musaferkhana or rest-house, where thf 
headman, the jaglya, watchman atid«one or two mthars 
are generally to be fofind. The building is generally called 
a chavadi, but sometimes madhi and by Warjaris sopi. 
Each village has at least, a shrins of Ifenuman, generally 
under the name of Maroti, who seems to be regarded aS a 
kindly god of prosperity and of a Devi suqh as Kalka, Sarda, 
Mahadiai, Maihi, who holds prosperity’or adversity in her 
hand * Mahadev’s ?en»ples are also common, Marwaris 
worship Balaji. All temples are more or less supported by 
>!ie gaontia, one of th 5 rich men of the village or the whole 
b6dy of villagers. In every village there often stands one 
Comparatively enormous structure, the ntalguzar’s fort, so 
large that the, whole population with Iheir cattle could 
finl refugt without it. There A'as once a wall, sapili, 
gaokos, round the villa^, with gate#, wes ; in some cases the 
remains are well preserved, but somitimq^ all traces have 
disappeared and are forgotten by most villagers.- 

In Kamatak and many othpr districts of Bombay* eon- 
trjjjiitions for repairing iemples and other works of religion 
and charity are letied on holdings and ploughs. 

In Cutch the comftion village fund, is called .the gate, 
jhampa, fund. Except kathodias, all villagers contribute 
to it, cultivators paying twice as much as the rest. Char 
ities, public ipstit\ftions and expenses "Connected with the 
visits of travelle.rs are* paid fronj this fund. On deatl 
and marriage occasioiis the villagers meet twice A 
on ^kal A,’thanl in the vlU^e temple and on nev 
year’s day at the house of the big^t man^who, if th( 
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propnetor, gtrasia, or the state agent, fnehta, receiws 
presents of cocosfnuts from the villagers. At funerals, ex¬ 
cept in the r^se of •the lower castes, a mtn from each family 
goes with the party to the burning ground. At marriages, 
the villagers meet in the marriage hall, mandro, and are given 
presents of (fetes.. 

In the different districts oi the Panjab, two or three 
. comhianding positions are common houses (paras, chopah) 
belonging to the wards of the village. There will also be 
a f^ baithaks or shadei for gossiping in and many cattle- 
pens scattered about the village. Further t(/tards the north- 
wesl; in Bannu, 1'ob instance, chouks and hujras are peculiar 
institutions. The chouk is comrr.only a mui-built platform 
in some central place of the village and adjoins a mosque. 
It is als« well supplied with cots, chiUams and hukkas. In 
all cases it belongs to lanibardars or a few leading men. To 
own one gives a man great 'influence. As an institution 
it§ functions are ttose of the political clubs, paitly social 
and partly-political. The hujra is a gilest chamber attached 
to the chouk or mosque. Here travellers and “ searchers- 
after-knowledge ” put up, and here too the Pathan boy leana^s • 
to read and write. The hujra is mainly a Bannuchi insti¬ 
tution. The service of both chouk and hujra iS perforgieJ 
( by the. kutwal (Bannu prbper), dom and the sweeper. 
Other expenses are ratedion those frequenting such plapes, 
of are borne by the owners. In villages wjiere dharat is 
levied, the incc^ie therefrom goes to the lighting of the 
hujra, and of the mosque. A custom called dharcd has 
obtained for generations in^ several villages. It is as fol¬ 
lows ; The monopoly of weighing, all agricultural prq^uce 
sold wholesale inside the village site belongs to the lamhar- 
dars. They lease .their right to a farmer for so much a 
year, or they take a fixed share of the mosques, chouks and 
hujrks. The monopwly-holder’s right, I believe, has never 
been challenged. ' 'Wqre' a seller not to'emp^y the author¬ 
ised weighman, he would, I imagine, spon repent of his 
, qbstingpy, since he would suffer social ostracism, that is, 
be debarred from usingi^thc chouk. The custom has been 
noted, wh^e it exists in the administration paper, but 
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nothing has bejn said as to its legality or otherwise. It is 
dear, however, that a seller is under no oblig^ion to employ 
the Utmbardar's weighman. There i» ako a survival of a 
sp&iai hou 5 e-tax on low-caste non-agriculturists levied by 
Utmbardars under the name of buha (door-way or entrance). 
It is something of Ihe nature of a (jistomary ground- 
rent charge. Blacksmiths,* carpenters, butchers, w'eavers, 
Washers, barbers and potters, if not agriculturists, pay buha, 
varying from Re.i-4-0 to Re.i a year on each Souse. 
Where there are hamsayahs, the sdpply of quilts and lood 
for travellers ft*obligatory on them : where there are ncne^ 
the t'^aveller is cared for ,iy the viHagus In turn or by the 
latnbar'iar. . • • 

In Bengal there is the well-known mandap in every village. 
This is a masonry templ^ which us usufRly built "by com- 
n\unal subscriptions or labour. There are one or two rooms 
usually attached to this communal temple wWch serve as 
rest-roJUifi for strangers or J;ravellers. Offerings are ma,de 
in kind, especially b^ the villagers who live in the vicinity 
qf the ntandaps, ihakurbaris, mahant’s maths or gossain's 
iattras, and consist of •rice, paddy, home-made cloths, mo- 
laSses, plantains and the other products of farms and 
^tjlens. * 

The temple, tndih or sattra storc-hous* are thug always 
ful' of aU the material comforts \'alued by the people, and 
any stranger or traveller w'ho will come will have his fo6d 
and accommodation. ' 

In every large village there is a place called the bara- 
warilola, which is reserved foi^the performance of various 
thSj^trical and musical entertainments and recitals of the 
Ramayana and thef Mahabharata. The barawaris are the 
occasional entertainnlents of a semi';religious .character 
got up in the villages. The villagers raise a fund for their 
performance'by means of subscriptions, or fees levidd on 
marriages [bhq^ra ’iakshina), and oiv profits in trade, which 
are all credited tp the village corapion funds in charge of 
the village committee" or one of the leading mei^of tlje 
village. Though Hindus are * generally the organisers, 
Muhammadans also subscribe willingly. In qjftny villages 
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there is a kaliasthan, and Hindus and ftMuhamnudails 
celebrate their dharacteristic festivals together. 

There ar^ also i^separate • contributioiis or subscriptions 
[marcha) for the village schoolmaster and the ‘priesfe An¬ 
other common method of raising money for the village funds 
is to appoint,that, person as the kayal or measurer of grain 
of the village who will bffer the largest subscription. Such 
kayAh are usually appointed every year during the barawdri 
enteftainments. Theatrical entertainmenfs^/rt/ras), matches 
between parties of prdfessional singers (kabi), recitations 
and songs in praise of the deity {kirlan),ior lively dances 
accojipanied with «xtMnpore riddles in verse are alh’keenly 
enjoyed by the villagers, male and female, Hindu and 
Muhammadan, and sometimes thousands of rupees are 
spent on,.these frorfi the cemmon yjllage funds. The worship 
of Manasa and Shitala, god-heads which the semi-Hin- 
duised aborigines have added to the Hindu pantheon is also 
popular, and is ceiiducted by, the whole villagei from its 
common funds, while in time of epidemic when tlife pro- 
tecting-destroying deity (Raksha Kali) is worshipped, the 
expenses of the worship as well as *01 clearing the drain?, 
removing the filth, and burning incense and sulphur in the 
village arc met out of the common funds. Tne image is 
, set up ip a public? place neat the mart. A ganopy is spread 
over and mats and daw-are laid out for the audience... In 
some villages barawarii- are celebrated on a grand scale and 
are the occasioijj' of large fairs, and the expenses are paid 
out of britti or c()llections of a certain percentage of profits 
of iraders and merchants oj> surrounding villages. Street 
processions, singing the praises of God as well as of Cljandi 
Mangal. Mahatsab, Astam Prahar •a\id Chabbis Prahar, 
are also held, and the expenses are usually paid out of com¬ 
mon funds or subscriptions raised by the whole village or 
its different wards for this purpose. 

In Orissa each vlHagf has a strangers'-rest-jiouse, or dera- 
gim, erected and maintained by the villagers, which serves 
_ as a r^t-house for postmen, policemen and travellers, as 
the headquarters of tileicitaukidar by fiight,.as a place of 
detention fer offenders till the police are cc^ed and as a 
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'c<»nmop meetiijg-place of the villagers. The principal 
temples are sacred to Mahadev or Jagandath, and in the 
centre of the tank containing the village drinking water will 
be ?ee» a srfall column with a pigeon-hole or two, which is 
sacred to the village deity. There is also the Jagannath- 
car which is kept in an unused lane from pne Rath-jatra till 
another, when it is overhauled by the carpenter and decor- 
aftd by the pious villagers. Most villages, toS, contain a 
bhagavatgadi, a small open shed on which the Bhaga'^at is 
recited. This is invariably done dufing epidemics of chdfera 
and smallpox, Nhen the villagers assemble in three or four 
partiesslight fires and sing the Bhagavah rOund them. .The 
village gaontia and his council attend to the details of man¬ 
agement of such institutions and also to the distribution of 
water among tanks. Tl\p gaofiti« is th^more insportant 
man of the village in wealth and status, and fhere is often 
seen the custom by which eaeh ryot in a village provides a 
ploughillaii and a yoke of oxgn for two days at sowing-time, 
and a tiickleman for fwo days at harvest-time to help the 
gfoniia with his fann. This is, in fact, free and not forced 
‘iabour, and corresponds with friendly customs which to 
thh .day are in vogue among farmers in England and 
Scotland. * 

Among many pf *the wild tribes there is ttie darharjoT man- 
daj^house, “where the bachelors of 4 he village sleep, and the 
place m front, is used a« the village* dancing-ground. The 
darhar is also the village guest-house • hfljje are stored the 
provisions contributed by. the villagers end made up into 
bundles ready for the immedis^c use .of t\e guest. I» the 
di^gj^ct of Angul, where the village pradhan or headman still 
receives from the people a certain percentage upon their 
rent, he meets these 'demands out of .this. Th^, expense 
incurred in entertaining guests, theJoss incurred in suppl)dng 
rasad, the costs of religious ceremonies held for the benefit 
of the whole cpmnifinity,*and the eJ^enSfe of Vos jatras and 
• other entertaimngpts helS in the viUage are all defrayed in 
this way by the headmhn. At the end of each yeaj_all the 
people, with their ^rbarahkars* stt*together and make up 
the accounts. ^ Every village, too, stUl has its ^iuigabatghar. 
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or place where the sacred books are kept andxead every night, * 
and its. kothghi&, where strangers or government officials 
put up. for the* n^intenance of the-former, the villagers 
contribute in proportion to their rental; if any strcngfer or 
acquaintance puts up in the latter, he receives< hospitality 
from the pejson Jo whom he is known, and in other cases 
is entertained by the villagers generally. There is also 
a goddess'in every village in whose honour the villagers 
annually perform certain ceremonies and make offerings 
of goats and sheep, the cost of which is met from contribu¬ 
tions paid in proportion to their rental. 

' We have more tfiaB once referred to the rich and exu¬ 
berant variety of public works, guest-houses, xhouUris, 
chhalrams and temples maintained by common funds in the 
viUages.of Madwfc. Popular entertainments are quite usual 
in the hot rVeather when all agricultural operations are, at 
a standstill-and people have plenty of time to spare. There 
are special caste's„which chie^y give the dramatit perfor¬ 
mances in the villages. Each compaity of players has a well- 
understood vested right, called by them their mirasi right, Jo 
perform when invited at certain stated villages, and if aqy- 
rivals endeavour to oust them, there is trouble. .When 
invited, the whole company goes over, is fed by'ihe vill^gtrs 
who have sent for them, and receives for its services as much 
as Rs.ioo a night, usually paid from the samudayam fund 
already mentioned. > * , ' 

Irrigation canals and channels are usually maintained 
and repaired by the villagers. .This is particularly true as 
we have seen of Ihe J’anj abo und'Madras. In Kangra the 
small canals upon which'cultivation in Lahul depends, 
are always constructed and kept inirepair entirely by the 
landholders of th,e villages which' use them. They are 
considered to be the property of the shareholders in the 
water, who cast lots every year to decide the rotation in 
which each man*sha^' irrigate his fields.,, Each holding 
furnishes a man for repairs ; finek are Iqvied on absentees 
and c^sumed in a common feast with the produce of the 
yurzheng or canal field,'if there is one. The general opinion 
is that no qptsider can get a share of the water of a canal. 
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ejnept from the body of old shareholders. In well-irrigated 
lands of the Panjab, the wells are generally worked under 
the system of lai;ar or agricultural pastnerships already 
desOWbod. To work a well at least four pairs of bullocks 
are required, with a driver to each pair. If the number of 
pairs of bullocks is mqre than four per /ao (rojje), the share 
of each member of the lana in the produce per lao, which is 
of'course limited, is reduced. In Assam, where there»are 
no great irrigatien' works, little attempt is made to water 
the crops from wells, but near the hills the people grow nee 
on high land aUbve the reach of flood, and bring the water of 
the hilWtreams through little channel 19 their fields. Such* 
channels are CQnstructed and repaired by the villagers 
themselves. In Nowgong, for instance, these are to be 
seen in the Kandali, Kathialali, Dvar Ba^i, Bhati^.lgaon, 
Barbhagia, Bhfelenguri, Chalchali, Namati, JSmunamukh, 
Ranghkhang, Sahari, Uttarkhola and Garubat mauzas 
(villages)., ^ 

The • Kacharis in thq submontane mauzas .of Assam 
combine together to dig little dongs, through which they 
bring the water of the tivers to their rice-fields. 

ki Bhagalpur, the villagers usually dig and maintain the 
jmghas 01 small canals along the bed of the river flanked by 
ails at their own expense. The ryots oi all the villages 
having right of irrigation from the Danrh at first raise the 
jangha^and then the rytls of particidar villages, keep it in 
order during the time their respective vUlafges are irrigated. 
Bunds or embankments everywhere are <Sten ipaintained 
by communal labour. 

rtrXCE AND MEANING OF INDIAN VILLAGE SELF- 
GOVERNMENT IN A TtfEORY OF COMPARATIVE POLITY. 

Decentralisation. —The provision and management of the 
common fund of the village for public piuposes is thus an 
important^charcictenstic of the Indiah economic organisation. 
.In these small republics,*our village communities, there is 
a complete freedom of economic ’and financial ^tivity 
directed to seejue life well-being ef communities. India 
has accepted deqentralisation as the methq^ of social 
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efficiency, decentralisation in politics and admiiystratfon 
and mistrial decentralisation as well. 

The Pynchajwt*—For .the purposes of administration, 
the villages are broken up into main and minortub-divi/ions. 
Each of these sub-divisions often represents a' distinctive 
caste, craft.or ofcupation, which is.self-governed. In the 
pmchayet of the villigc as e whole each of the diverse 
furtetionaT interests is represented, and the association thus 
no longer remains on the tribal basis ol <dnship, clan and 
a(ft)ption, but has bce^i lifted to the plane of a distinctive 
polity based on a community of social and economic interests, 
wit^ differentiation U structuro as well as function'. _ The 
punchayctdarszxtahoAyQlTam unrecognised by government, 
but exercising real power over the village. There is generally 
one representative for awch cast^, occupation or guild among 
tills body, fhe shrewdest man being usually chosen for, the 
post. There is no formal election ; but the marked men 
of the village afa few and wjU known, and a sort of tacit 
assent of. his fellow villagers seems* to constitute u man’s 
right to join the village council. In this there is always 
sure to be some leader of the opposition, which perpetusjly 
demands that the account of the stewardship of the more 
powerful faction be submitted to the criticism'of the jyMble 
village, and so keeps up d wholesome check on their pro¬ 
ceedings. The council' or punchayel settles everything of 
tommon interest for* the village*-the cultivation of any 
common lands^the rents to be paid for these, the realisation 
of grazing and hearth fees, the repair and maintenance of 
irrigation channels, the regulation of irrigation rights, 
the communal control of the village economy bqj^ in 
production and distribution, the onrployment of artisans 
and labourers for yillage pubhc workfe, the biiilding and repair 
of temples and dhartnskaks, the supervising of the systeir 
. of special watchmen, the cleaning of the village tanks, the 
repair of the village Ije'dge, the provision o^ popular amuse¬ 
ments and recreationsjsuch as village p,lays, chantings, the 
^circu^and such like. ‘ 

ViUa&e Assembllclii ‘and BiitiM) Qovernirjent.- 
The accounts of the village funels have to be submittee 
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.yearly for the eanction of the whole body of village pro- 
pnetors.. Certaiii other matters by general custom also 
need their special assent, e.g., the breaking up of jungle 
land, the cutting and selling of trees of tl 5 e common land, 
the graift of a revenue-free holding and the like. All the 
members of the whole body of proprietors are equal, and to 
them such important sfffairs are entrusted <or decision as it 
were by referendum. Such Is the village compunity^ a 
bo( 3 y often of hbterqgeneous composition, but united by cjose 
ties, self-supporting and self-suppling. So far as tjie 
method of village administration goes, it secures the advan¬ 
tages of city states and solves many otherwise insoliiole prob- 
lemsjof*local administration, e.g., thofee <Jf minority repre¬ 
sentation in the working democracies of to-day. The 
village assemblies in India, through all the vicissitudes in 
her political life, continued till before the BrlRsh.ascefldency 
to -administer justice—both civil and criminal. Thd 
supreme government dealt with them and nol with the 
inhabitants of the villages. They apportioned the revenue 
or tax ‘among the inhabitants. They owned the public 
lands, and not the government. They consisted of elefted 
'members. We have the election rules containing the 
quafifiv,ations^ disqualifications, etc., in detail of the electors 
of long ago preserved in inscriptions. But they were 
incompatible with the revenue system 'of the British 
government ‘and with their administration of civil and 
criminal justice. The olQ village ofllcials were Converted* 
by our government into government servan]^, and became, 
according to popular vigv, government tyrahts. The 
village entity was not recognised.and in some provinces M^as 
destroyed by legislation!. The common lands became 
government lands. ‘The so-called village organisations, 
which are the creation of feritish legislation or administration, 
bear no resemblance to the ancient assemblies.* 

It is true, of course, that the supreme respect shown to 
the local bediesaand assenplies and their ‘]^litical influence 
, Waned under Muhammadpi rule, but it w-as under the British 

‘ Vidt tbe note of disse/t by Sir Sanlca»in<Air on tbe Indian Seformt * 
Scheme drafted by the government of India. 
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rdgime that their freedom in the management of Icwal* 
affairs was interfered with for the first time, &nd we see to-My 
the vestigial remains of the rights of village communities 
and townships, or thfirpowhrs of local self-government, Ijeing 
ignored in the bureaucratic control set up by the’ British 
imperial government. 

The traditions nf viljage self-goverfiment are still fighting 
thrpughouf the country the powerful forces of a centralised 
adnpnistration, and, in the sphere of social,"economic and 
fii;{incial activity, the ^initiative, freedom'and spontaneity 
shown by the village bodies and assemblies amply testify 
«to the vitality of these institutions, and to the essentially 
democratic basis of our social and political life. 

British administrators have now come td recogrtise that 
the village systm offers special facilities for Turd govern¬ 
ment, Tor repression Si crime,' for punishment of moral 
delinquencies which do not come under the purview of law, 
and gradually for introducing systems of communication, 
sanitation, education and industrial organisation‘adapted to 
the j)artichlar needs of the locality. The village sys 4 m also 
dispenses with the necessity of a poor-.’aw administration, 
for each village takes upon itself the task of securing^"Its 
incapable and pauper inhabitants from starvation. ' Frpjn 
the point of view of local government the system has 
immeiKe possibilities if it is only properly utilised. 

, Village Independent of the State.-—In discussing the 
Indian village fommunity with "reference to local self- 
government, or-j has definitely to bear in mind that the 
historical ■ originc of the Indian institutions were funda¬ 
mentally different. The Indian village bodies are sui 
generis, representing a t}q>e of their own which mu»l be 
sharply differentiated from corresponding institutions in 
modem polity. The fundamental difference is that in the 
latter case the state as* a fully developed and constituted 
body consciously^ CTeatfis autonomous centres within itself 
by devolution and delimitation oi its own ftnetions; while 
in the former the cofiimunal institutions, such as guilds, 
■corporations, tribal copnc^ and vill^ assemblies, have 
in their primal stage hn independent origin and growth 
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.out of flmd a*d inchoate conditions of tribal life and 
organisation, and later, when the state comes to supervene 
or be superimposed upon them, it has to treat with them 
morj or less on ternis of equality and*recognise*their pre¬ 
existing rights by conventions and agreements which 
operate ai charters regulating their mutual relations. 
Thus the varied inteftsts of the communal life, such as 
administrative, judicial, civil, commercial and ^ndustrjal, 
arc assured by thq voluntary co-operation of indepenjjent 
and integral unifs of a common body politic. It should 
also be noted ^at the Indian development of these local 
bodies represents a distinctive type which must not be 
confounded with the rudiments of fribtl self-government 
that invariably charaeferise primitive societies. For the 
Indian institutions have developed differentiated structures 
and functions o^their own, while the characTcri^ic tendency 
of ell tribal institutions in the intermediate folk-stage is 
to resolve into the original mass out of which ’they arise. 
Hence t&e' councils of j:hieftains and eldfers in tribal con>- 
munitie’s, which are the repositories of tribal custolhs, derive 
their authority direct from the primary bodies which are 
represented per capita, or by heads of families and not by 
org^ked classes, guilds and castes, as in the Indian 
assemblies and unions. 

Village Community Predicts the ’Polity of the 
Future—The Indian village c(?mmunity, representing 
as it does the integration of the n'eeds and iilterests of 
diverse classes and functional groups, has greated for itself 
permanent and constitutec^ organs of the comm6n life, as 
well as bodies of customs whleh regulate the rights add 
duties of individuals to the group and of groups to one 
another. The sanctiorfj arc not derived from any external 
authority which welds the diverse interests of the polity 
through one 4ominating central or’gan, but from the force 
of customs and usages that are ,of a ^ quasi-instinctive 
character in their origin, and growth, as well as in their 
'cohesive and binding jiature. Th 4 punchayet does not 
create the law, noyis it the coquention of contfacting 
partiae that maintalms it. The 'ptfnehayei only utters the 
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law as the repository oi a self-subsistent dherma that rules • 
the counsels of ipen. In the end the accumulated traditSn 
of the race is idealised as a system of social values, which, 
instead of»being*crtfated dnd conservied by the sovereign 
fiats tif a central organ, themselves create and conserve 
an infinite multiplicity of organs, whether in tne form of 
guilds or castes^ sanghas or communities, samuhas or 
classes, each of which accordingly partakes of a quasi- 
independent jurisdiction and participates id the common 
sovereignty of the dharnui of which the community is the 
bo^y. Rightly ordere'd and expanded ory modern lines, 
j this will furnish the basis of a new polity which in its complex 
co-operation anfl 4 o-ctrdination of multiple groups will be 
more satisfying and successful In the state-and inter-state 
constructions of the future than the monistic organs of the 
Roman and,,Teu:onic t,ype; and which will be in essential 
keeping with our modern suggestions of syndicalist councils 
and labout parliaments, of'international labour bureaus 
and Leagues of Nations, for these bpt carry into the inter¬ 
national organisation of humanity the same essential 
principle of communalism which in its,incipient form has 
been the ideal of the Indian polity.' 



CHAPTER Xy. 

COMMUNAL TR.\DE AND CREDIT. 

. • 

Village Barter Trade.—A considerable portion of Hie 
trade in the co>intry is carried on by a species of barter, 
without the aid of coin. The mode cjf <)aying for the 
services of the village labourers has been already described. 
In a village within five miles of Lahore, the banya tells me 
that he gets 14 seers of grain for Re.r ; bufc.if his cuatomer 
shows not much willingness to purchase his “things and 
higgles, he sells them at 13 seers per rupee. The banya 
gives me.the following rates for the compi'utation of grain 
into m(^ey;— * ^ * , * 

Sugar 2j seers for r4 seers of grain = Re.i. « 

Oil .3 ... 14 .. .. .. = .. 

Our ,, „ 14 ,, „ „ = ,, 

Salt .16 ,, „ 14 ,, „ „ = „ 

These rates seldom vary. Nearly six months in th^ year 
purchases are usually all in kind, since the crops come from 
day to day during the harvest seasoni After tha harvests' 
the transactions are sometimes in cash.- The banya's own 
estimate is out of the rupee— ^ 

I2as. in kind. • . .. 

4as. in money. , * 

THfe supply of such articlfe as salt, sugar, iron and English 
cloth, and the distribution of flour, oil, pulses, ghee and other 
ordinary articles, lo persons who do not directly share in their 
production, are in the hands of the banyas or aroras, though 
some trade is locally dondurted by th6 vill^ers themselves. 
In the hot ileatlfer, when the bullocks would otherwise be 
^idle, they start with their carts and'bring salt, ghe^ oil, 
sugar and cotton, for grain.. X^is local traffic is of 
immen^ advant^e to the people, for the cartgp charge 
VOL. u 235 * g. 
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prices usually lower Aan what the ba^ya would gije 
When the people of the tract themselves engage m trade* 
the profit js still grater, ,But this is ,not usually the case* 
since<on irrigated tracts the bullocks are seldom idle, Tliere 
are, again, the wandering tribes who go fron; village to 
village with Jheir assortment of carrots, radishes, pepper and 
other vegetables, and exchange them for grain. Thus, for 
example, a kujra sits in the village square and the housewives 
confe each with her lapful of grain. There is some bargain¬ 
ing, but ultimately the kujra exchanges red pepper for 
double the weight of bajra, weighing one against the other 
in the scales. 

Fairs and Markets.—In tha fairs and places of jpilgrim- 
age a large trade is carried on. They are attended by 
numbsrs of country peijple and by shopkeepers who establish 
booths to Supply their wants. In the coKection of goods 
for exports whether by road, rail or sea, and in the dis¬ 
tribution to the villages and towns of the various articles 
of import, the periodical fairs anjl tvcckly markets play an 
important part. They are managed either by local boards 
or by private persons. In the latter efee the fees collected, 
at them go into private pockets, temples or other charitable 
institutions. 

Credit.—All*the banking transactions and the larger 
operations of trade am exclusively in ‘the hands of the 
trading classes. Theg^ have a regular system of exchange 
by means of bilk called hundis, very similar to the Western 
system of bills'bf exchange. Their bills are generally made 
payable after a certain od(J nuihber of days {miti), five and 
twenty-one for Bhiwani,'eleven, for Delhi, and sixty-one 
for Crilcutta, Bombay or Cawnpore, . The rates of preihmm 
or discount (hundawan) vary with the state of trade and the 
risk {jkonkam) of bankruptcy [diwala) of the merchant. 
Like the bill of exchange, the hundi changes hands. The 
general rate of •discohnt for the hutdi is 12 annas per 
Rs.ioo per mensem. , Before the war it was 8 annas per 
, Rs. lop. The banyas who command credit would sell hunts' 

at par value (barH) Lf le annas per\Rs.ioo per mensem. 
But wheu,there is some risk of bjmkruptcy of the merchant 
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BBcemed, they^eU at below par (kamti), e.g., at 6 annas 
er Rs.*ioo. There is a punchayet of the'bankers, which 
ecides not merely sacial quarrels, but^sc finangial claims. 
'heMaims are settled in a way somewhat like the following. 

L is the cseditor. B borrows from A and writes [shikar) a 
undi. A finds that 5 is unreliable and fells fhe huTidi to 
I at below par. C accepts it because A’s connection has 
dded credit (itOTas) to B. If C cannot recover the amqhnt 
rom Br.the amoMllt will be divided between A, B ailtl C 
a proportions fixed by the pmchayet. They never s^ 3 c 
he protection ol the courts. If any merchant refuses to obey 
he decisions of the punchayet, the moB ey jnarket is closei} for 
ira*[bazar bunda); ho is an outcaste: And he remains 
0 until he obeys the decision and performs prayaschi 
ir penance in addition by feedings huadsed Brahmans, 
^ving away a Cow and bathing hi the river. Most of the 
mportant cities and trade centres have their indigenous 
janldng'ai'sociations and punchayets with their particular 
ircles guild jurisdictfoi;, which embrace aU the merchants 
tnd bankers of the region, and the control such guildsiand 
heir headmen exertise in the directions of fixing the rates 
if escohange, and discount and the rate of interest, settling 
lommercial disputes, levying fees on certain transactions and 
pending the proceeds on humane and religious 
itc.„.has cMitributed to a high degree of integrity and 
nutualtrust among these classes of people, and the develop-' 
nent of commercial law in the country on»a strictly demo- 
a-atic and ethical basis. 

Agricultural Credit.—^T^ie6«»yiJ is soothe sowcar. The 
ate of interest is generaily.Rs.a p&r month or 24 per cent, per 
mnum. Amother common rate is i pie per rupee per month 
>r 18} per cent. The iirterest for the &st month is.usually 
ieducted when tlie smear gives the oash. For marriage and 
traddha, the r&te of interest b i aima per rupee or 75 per 
:ent. for the days prior to the ceremofij^ during which money 
s advanced from tipie to fime. After the marriage the rate 
is Rs.2 per, month or U pfer cent. Tlie peasants also Jjorrow, 
!rom one another. ,The common fate is Re.i or Rs.l-8 
per month. Wheij the banya makes an advaq^ in grain 
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to be repaid in ijpnd, the usual stipulation te that one an^a 
quarter times the amoimt advanced is to be repaid at harvest, 
whether that be OTietmontb or six months distant when the 
banyct commutes the grain into money. The standard price 
of grain is that of the 15th of June of the year.. 

Mortgages.—Mortgage credit is well known. Mortgages, 
when not followed by* free sales, indicate prosperity, not 
po'ferty. T'rce mortgage and little sale is -the sign of' a 
qom^aratively strong estate ; the weakerestates-are com¬ 
pelled to sell outright. * In a prosperous village community 
, mortgages are very often not due to any teal pressure of 
debt, but repreSeit merely a jnethod of raising-money 
temporarily required, e.g., an. expensive .marriage or a 
sraddha. Mortgages without possession are very uncommon. 
A peasant willsiot advance monpy to another unless he gets 
l&nd into his possession sufficient to yield a fair return; 
while the ‘money-lending classes give credit on running 
accounts, or, if the borrower’s credit is not gof-d,- on land 
transferred to them. But the pea’Sants seldom aJlow an 
outsider to acquire permanently any land in a village com¬ 
munity. The right of pre-emption is generally claimed, • 
and insisted upon. Every well-to-do peasant who has saved 
some money endeavours to invest it in a mortgage of laud, 
and some of them are abltf to establish very large money- 
lending transactions, ki a poor tract, liowever, thgre is 
heavy indebtedness, and the sowairs displace the peasants 
so far as mone^-lending business is concerned. Then there 
are free mortgage and free sale.-and the introduction of the 
Paaijab Alienation 4 ct in 1904 is regarded by the peasants 
as the most beneficent measure passed by government within 
their memories. They think that cf the government'had 
not interfered, the whole land w'ohld have passed to the 
banyas. On the other‘hand, in prosperous tracts, where 
the right of pre-emption is operative, the a'ttitude of the 
people towards the j\ct‘is at best-one o( interested curiosity. 
Throughout the counky, however, a clfiss of la'nd-less day 
ilaboui?>rs is gradually but inevitably developing. The ' 
mistaken individualistib interpretation of our customary 
Jaws relati-Tg to land and family inheritance, the free mort- 
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gj^e and traifefer of land, the fragmentation of holdings 
till th*e are incapable of maintaining 'an independent 
peasantry, the gradual encroac|iment ol^ exploitative com 
dea*ers,and exporting agents into the <fomain of agricultural 
credit, the^ultiplication of revenue farmers and middlemen, 
who eat up a great portion of the profits of agriculture- 
all these are contributing sloyly buUnevitably*to the decay 
oCthe village^ commimity and farm tenancy a»d the <lis- 
int«grat,ion of thf communal agriculture. It is only com¬ 
munal credit and finance, assimilaied to the best idsSls 
of co-operative credit and sale in the West, that can stay 
the agrarian revolution which is fast lyipyj^hing. and which 
both the, economist ar^i the statesman may well seriously 
ponder over from now. 

Money-lending.—The grant of Joans jDn, what ij called 
paddy interest is common throughout India, fn the soutfe, 
foi'instance, loans are advanced on so many kalanjs of paddy, 
whatever may be its price at the time, and are repaid 
for evgry lis.ioo boriowed. * Sometimes the profession^ 
money-lender would advance loans on condition that he 
should be repaid in* haryest time in paddy rated at a money 
va^ue far below the current market price ; whatever be his 
njipthod, tha interest he demands varies from 12 to 15 per 
cent.* The money-lending cultivator seldcyn demands more 
than 18 pet cent.*, and, when he caij be found, he is naturally 
pretermi. The more Jiarmless njethods of ,borrowing 
money are provided by elanithis and puchits, which form so 
common a feature in village life in all ^rts of Madras. 
The land, however, is her» seldom passing to the non-agri- 
cultural classes. Even if a clteUi or & komati forecloses a 
niUrtgage, he rarely, ljee*ps the land so obtained for any 
length of time. He has so little knowledge of farming that 
he could not mdnage it himself and.would be cheated by any 
sub-tenant to- whom he let it. He knows, moreover, how 
to get better interest for his money. The majority of the 
weavers dte iiT the hands of capitalists usually natukata- 
chettis or komaiis, who supply them ^th the thread and pay 
them piece-work \^es, and theinlelves arrange ^or the 
sale jtnd export of the finished article. The result of their 
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labours finds its principal markets in P?nang, Singapare * 
and Sumatra.* 

Nidhl8.j—We kavjp already referredito agricultural loans 
being advanced to cultivators from the village funds." In 
the south a characteristic banking institution i' the nidhi. 
In South Afcot there are three nidltis—cne at Cuddalore 
and another at Chidambaram, both with a capital of 
Rs! 399,96(J—and a third at Villupuram, with a capital of 
Rs.129,942. I saw a. pothmidhi in Kovfiur in Trichinopoiy 
^Strict. Loans are advanced for cultivation. The money 
lent out per cultivator is not above Rs.20. It is repayable 
wittiin three months, and the, interest is Rs.6. r> There 
seems to be a wide* room for mora of the5e nidkis, Which 
can be well adapted to the methods and ideals of the 
co-opeeative credit of 4he West. 

• Contribiltions for Social Betterment.'—We now come 
to a very* characteristic feature of Indian internal trade. 
Throughout the cpuntry a portion of the rate^of-profit is 
always set apart for religious, social or philanthropic 
purposes. In the South, this is called mahimai. The 
mahimai of the miukatachettis (tiagaraihars relating to. 
cities) is by far the most well-known. This trading comnjun- 
ity is distributed among ninety-six towns and nine temples. 
The f^es of mas-riage, cremation and bther auspicious or 
inauspicious occasions ^o to the mahimai cdlectioijg, as 
"aisQ fines, levied for social misbehaviour or in connection 
with the disputes relating to monetary claims. There are 
accountants— ^anakapiUais —in. charge of the collections, 
and the fines are utilised pi the repairs and maintenance 
of temples, choidlris, hospital^ guest-houses, gardens, 
nandopabanams (Sanskrit patshalas\ public wells and even 
schools,* One of, the Nans I found spending the mahimai 
derived from the collection of Rs.5 or Rs.io per profit of 
Rs.i,ooo in the repair of the famous temples of Rameswaram 

' Se« my Foundations of Indian Ecortomics’ iot a detailed description 
oi the indigenous systems' of credit. 

• In Chidambaram the icheths have formed a-fund for the renovation 
_ „ol the great temple and other similar restorations, which is made up of ' 
a fee of 4 annas per cent. leVtsd from their clients on all sums borrowed by 
the latter. The capital of'this is invested and tbs' interest therefrom 
devoted exOMSsively to such undertakings. 
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a«d of Kaliya? ^ of the choultris*m the Kandhadevi and 
Uppur.' In many villages in the southern districts of 
Madras, especially those in whiclj the S]ia®ans and Caravans 
pref)on^erat», members of a caste collect a small subscription 
from thos^ who trade in the local markets; kaikkilaiyms 
sometimes pay a fixed,sum on every loom to common purse, 
and the Muhammadan weavers do the same. * In Kallidai- 
kurchi, the r^ph Brahman traders, bankers and* capitalists 
'Tnwe Qrgjinised » regular fund of tliis kind. The objects of , 
expenditure are usually the support of temples, mosqtffis 
and churches 8wned by the contributors. In the villages, 
on tha coast, where fishing is the ctiief, occupation of the* 
people, contributions Iwvie^ rateably an the daily catch of 
fish are paid to a common fund for the support of the 
church or temple ; for instance, e.very Jjupdle of pea-fish 
contributes Re.c to the pothupanam. On a particular dap' 
in ‘a week, boatmen and fishermen, instead of .outbidding 
one another in their higgling with the tniddlemen, agree to 
allow ^ particular middlemaif to monopolise the pale of tile 
fish in the nearest market for the day, on his paying ajfixed 
sum determined by auction, which goes to the village funds 
(knfhadey). When sharks are washed ashore, the village 
barber cuts^he fins with his scissors and gives them to the 
contractor, on condition that he pays a portion of his profits 
to the common fluids. , 

Am«ig Muhammadan, traders, brpkers and cpntractors, 
who migrate to Ceylon and Singapore, whare they set up as 
importers of goods from th? Indian mainlaffB and,as general 
dealers in all kinds of grocery and haberdashery, contri¬ 
butions are levied rateably oil profits, generally Rs.aJ 
oi^Rs.40 [zakath) for the support of mosques and Arabic 
schools in the districts‘of Ramnad.and Madura. Orphan 
boys from Penang, Malaya and Ceylon come and are given 
free board and” lodging either in the madrasah or in the houses 
of the neighbouringwMuhammadanS’. When immigrants to 
.the Malay! are*carriedin*boat on th^r way to the steamer 
each boat-owner con^butes 2^ annds for every trig. The 
mahimafis collecteti by contractor* and boat-owners anJ 
devotbd to the'maptenance of the temple of Nfgapatam. 
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In Madura, among tEe Vaishya komidis, the sources ‘vf * 
mahimai are from each house: 

1. A contributien gi a pi#i per rupee lOn profit; 

2. A subscription of Rs.5 for the Navaratram; 9 ' 

3. The levy of fines in kind in the shape of bronze for the 

violation of caste rules; , 

4. SubsCTiption of Rs.6 on the occasion of a marriage in 

’ the family. 

The expenditure of the Navaratra festival, as waF as'fW’o 
days’ festival of Meenakshi, is met out of the mahimai 
collections. The community also receives Alagarswami in 
the famous proct^ssicgi at two, maitdapams on thi way. 
Several public chhaiiams are al,so maintained out of com- 
■ munal funds. 

These contribut'ons b? the common fund for the mainten¬ 
ance of wolks of public utility and services which often 
amount to.thousands and evgn hundreds of thousands and 
arc extensive and a\J-cmbracing in their scope maythemselves 
be distinguished as regards their prlgin, meaning and pur¬ 
poses. Among the Muhammadans, for instance, there is the 
type of the zakath, a religious obligation to contribute 2J • 
per cent, of the income which takes the individual ac a 
social unit without reference to his functionah group, and 
la>'s down his duty to the community of believers at large. 
This is to be distinguished from the caste or guild contri¬ 
butions of.the Vanias, the Komatistthe Chettis, the Snanans, 
the Marwaris, etc., 'Which form a distinct type of public 
financing .in commimal bodies and associations which 
cyhect rateable contributions Irom the traders in then- 
particular groups for works of general religious merit Md 
public service as well as for caste maintenance and con¬ 
servation. This is an. organised form of voluntary co¬ 
operation which shows the possibilities and potentialities of 
communal experiments in public finance. Ofie part of this 
income has a poculiai character wKch deserves notice, 
viz., the levy of fine? or fees dn the judicial finding or 
decisiog of the tradesp^ple or the pu^chayet, or it may be a- 
special conference of community in respect of'offences- 
or delinquencies against public well-bemg or social mo^tyr 
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This is an mdi(^tion of the strengfh of the communal bond 
which ‘can bear so severe a test. For exaihple, on a recent 
occasion in Calcutta lakhs of rupees werep;nhesitatmgly paid 
as*fin^ by Marwari traders convicted of adulteration^of g/wtf 
(clarified butter) on the finding of a Marwari conference. But 
this vital organisation of commimal assessment through the 
voluntary co-operation of groups having an ‘elaborate and 
all-embracing scheme to realise cesses on profits and<fines 
'tJB-eastt or tradenmmorality has suffered a partial lapse in ' 
Brahraanical and Brahmanised communities which halve 
developed oif the other hand a great deal of individual 
and iamily responsibility, (as for iuftayci; in Bengal undef 
thS Dayabhaga and in,th^ Benares sclicol under the Mitak- 
shara) in connection with dehoitar, brahmottar, dohln 
punkhaia and other estates, and disgliajge the, respon¬ 
sibility for the maintenarfce of public works such as tanjfs, 
temples, dharmskalas, pinjrapols and chhatrofns, through 
legalised charges on family patrimony. Even here in the 
castes wfiich have leot cofhe yet unScr the ^dominating 
influence of the Brahmans—as, for instance, amongst many 
of the artisans and trading groups of Bengal—there exist 
customary and occasional contributions of the members 
#f a* group for collective caste or general public purposes 
un 3 er the direction and initiative of thg heads of families, 
nigiidals or heSdmen, including,the levy of finei for the 
mairitenance of social, morality. .Such purposes include 
not merely public amusements and festive gatherings, but 
also charity and relief to_ members of tht caste and in this 
these castes differ from* the higher classes of the ^^ah- 
manised communities., * 

^ The Village Teqiple and its Activities.—With our 
rich Dravidian heritage of communal instinct it is very 
sad to reflect that the inroads of ipdividuaUsm have affected 
the upper classes and castes of Bengal as to have atrophied 
the capacity for cpmmunal or grcsip aclion in diverse fields 
even for*impilrative social ends. SUll in the social code of 
the R'shmanised cojnniunities estalJlishing temples, hospitals, 
school! lak^, tanks, wells and <^tems, feeding The pobr/ 
giving them aotl^ES, entertaining travellers, pipviding milk 
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for infants, rendering did to pregnant wp&en, planting 
trees or groves,‘came and now come under poortha acts 
enjoined ■ upon hopseholder| as procuring religious merit. 
Householde!-s still practise this damiharma or»the jjeliglon 
of service for the promotion of the public goqjl. Such 
institutions are usually associated in this coimtry with the 
temple or shrine which cpmbinej religious worship, education 
and.relief of want, suffering and disease. Tljey were and 
are sfill managed by the village or commjmal bojii^^iail' 
associations in such a way as would meet with the general 
approval of the people. Communalism corfelates and co¬ 
ordinates the different activities relating to social bettecment. 

THfe temple is prinjarily intended ,not for the Brahmans 
only, but for all classes of the people, and its endowments 
are utijjsed not qply for religious services, but also for 
ecjucation and the relief of poverty and suffering. Secondly, 
the grants .under which endowments are made are hot 
personal grants to individuals, but are intended for the 
maintenance of the charitable dnd religious institutions, and 
the pjornotion of communal welfare as understood by the 
people, the public having a decisive vpice in the management 
and the utilisation of any surplus for works of public utilit.y. 
Lastly, grants and endowments to such public jnstitutiooe 
are also constantly being made by the large tra^ng com¬ 
munities, which are distributed among a great number of 
towns and villages. T^ieir charities are not confined* to 
caste maintenance, or to the support of their communal 
temples and local' institutions, but are all-embracing in 
theij scope. The ‘machinery for Bie collection of cesses and 
rateable contributions is CKtensive, and it expands and 
ramifies till it encompasses every field ^f trade activity. Su6n 
a type of public financing, not bound by the limits of the 
caste, group, guild oir village, but emphasising fhe responsibil¬ 
ity of the body of merchants and traders for thcmaintenance 
of works of general pubKc utility such as schools, hospitals 
andcharitableassociatibns,and thepromotioifof s6cial well¬ 
being as tmderstood in "the social codt already shows the 
' pbtentiahties of commud^ism when it elands and progres¬ 
sively adapt^itsdi to meet the larger needs oi national'life. 



CHAPTER XrVI. 

SOME.. TYPES * 0 F COMMUNALISM. EASTERN AND 
VVESTERNj* 

Public Spirit in Indian Communal Life.—One of th» 

m<Kt cbaracteristic ajid unfortunate, features of W&tem 
econoihic life'is that industry is diverted from social uses. 
Not merely is there hostility, separajin^ one industrial 
class from anethcr, but ihdustry is divorced ^rom art and 
religion, the all-important factors which lie jt the basis 
of social solidarity. 

In Jndia communalism infplies the mu':ual recognition* of 
rights and duties among classes, and mutual respegt and 
esteem. The village commonwealth has cultivated a com- 
nyinal conscience which punishes an attack on public rights 
»ndf)ublicj)roperty whether by individuals or classes. But 
the most remarkable feature, fully explained in the previous 
chapter, is the rScognition of the principle that som6 portion 
orpmfit, whether of tl\e agriculturist or the artisan or the 
trader, should be set apart for the satisfaction of other than 
industrial needs. Among our village atommunities, the 
cultivators contribute to»the common village fund. ,The 
village tax on trade, or on art&ins, the market fees charged 
outsiders or the pa-opeedsof the common lands, are credited 
to the tnalba, or the samudayam ., Thus every class contrir 
butes to the 6ommon fund; an^ if tlie chuhra, nai and 
dom, the makar, or the tolhi are exempt, it is simply because 
they are utterly ijnpure and no ^one would accept a gift 
at their handS. The washermen afe exempt for a similar 
reason so long as 'thjy exercise their filthy calling. Dakauts 
are exempt because they are consijiered unlucky. * ’ ' 

The agricufturijt sets apart a heap of grain for,the common 
245 
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expenses of the village Before he divides t^e‘grain between 
himself and the* tenant or the money-lender. The'‘artisan 
and the ‘trader re^dent in ^he village pays the hearth tax. 
An outsidef selling or purchasing grain in the4village p&ys 
a market tax. And when a girl of the village is n^arried and 
the wedding procession comes for her, the village receives a 
fee from th 5 bridegroom’s fs^ther, and if he has drums 
beaten he inust pay an extra fee called “ village expenses*’’ 
(kher/t kharach). ’ r .. 

-The common fund is, as we have seen, spent for these 
purposes; *’ 

• I. Every village keeos a guest-house to the countnyside. 
A trdveller who has no friends in a*village puts'up as,a matter 
of course in the common room of the village and is given 
food apd tobacco free. 

^ 2. The village gate, the villE^e shrines,^ the chhatram, 
the chawadf, the dharmshala, the irrigation channels, the 
drinking wells and other public structures are maintained 
and repaired and occasionally^ew ones built, 

3. A« artisan or labourer settling for the first time in the 
village receives some pecuniary help to enable him to start 
fairly. 

4. Charity to beggars, and small religious offerings tnade 
on occasions in thp name of tfie village. 

5. Td meet expenses of village festivals “Such 9s the Holi 
and Diwali, the Navratraor the Oram, 

6. Common charges such as an allowance of ij a day 

to the headmeff when attending courts on behalf of the 
village community, cost of stationery for the patwari, 
etc. ■ ' 

7. Provision for recreations, amusements, chantings, and 
plays. 

In all 'these we see thg operation of a vital principle of 
public well-being governing the conduct of individuals and 
classes in communal life. ■ A high sjiandard of public morality 
is forced upon apathetic or hostile’individuafe, and modifies 
their ethical feeling and judgment. Indeed, these forms of 

* <5>mmuffal life and institutions have a great capacity for 
progressive development for the building up of a complex 
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structure in acjfiptation to the more complex needs of a 
progressive economic and social life. 

The Western Parish and .the Ipd^n Village.—The 
syllenfc of the village parish in Europe, with its*local,tithes 
and rates%for meeting the collective needs of the locality, 
which is the historical outcome of the organisation of the 
mediaeval economic life, pi^sents remarkable features of 
Similarity with the Indian village community, and aw'aks a 
"^Wter^deyelopmeift within the jurisdiction of the modern ‘ 
state, as Carlyle preached, though his disregard for fhe 
democratic ideals of the age rendered his teaching unaccept¬ 
able.*' In the West the sti;ong centr^ pplijiical organisation* 
W'hfch wa? deyeloped i*ut ,of the ruins»of the feudal system 
nourished itself by wresting all the powers and privileges 
which were distributed among different Joci^l bodiej in the 
older system. • In India {he state could nevrt- become 50 
strong a body as to aggrandise itself by sucking the blood 
of the other organs of the body politico. Thus, “ neither 
ancient nor modern Mstoryin Europe cun sho\y a syste*m 
of local self-government more scientifically planned, nsr one 
which provided more ^effective safeguards against abuses, 
tlyin that which was worked out by Aryan philosophers 
ae tl?e soc»l and political basis of Indo-Aryan religion.” 

In tte Wegt cefltraiisation in tf» body politic dso developed 
simultaneously with unregulated, individualism and com- 
petitidh in the body economic. Thq state having no limits 
to its functions is itself the cause and effect of an unlimited 
individualism. In India, though individi^l rights of pro¬ 
perty were conceded as* economic life' progressed, tjiey 
never received the exaggerated* empfiasN they have been 
given in the West. . Proprietary institutions based on 
communal rights and privileges, great powers exercised by 
local administrative bodies, social institutions such as caste, 
and joint family and samaj —which is a school of ethics 
and a safeguard agSinst industrial dislocaiion and individual 
. necessity-*-all *ten^ to fhaintain thh inte^ty and inde¬ 
pendence of the conyrnttnal forms of organisation in India, 
not to speak of the effects of etlfical and religious ideals 
on oUr social structure. In the West not only,were these 
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tendencies and pfluenc^ absent, but therf! were counte*- 
influences and tendencies to break up the manor and destroy 
the intimate sociaLan,^ econpmic relationships of the villc^e 
commjmityT And to-day the encroachment of the^onftii- 
potent modern state on the functions that used to be 
exercised by the parish and other local jurisdictions, the 
undue emphasis of indis^idual property rights, as also the 
confusion and ruin brought about by the crude industrial 
system, have well-nigh obliterated the^ charactMrativf^ 
features of the village and parish commimities of the West, 
and are threatening to bring about a similar debacle also in 
Indian commun:^ Jife., But the communal instinctc- and 
orgaflisations still preserve a remarkable vitality in India, 
and even to-day arc fighting the effective weapons of the 
modern, state apd the forces of the present industrial revo- 
lidion. The^hope of saving the‘economic situation lies in 
conserving and developing the communal sense and habits 
as well as the organisations to hold in check the disruptive 
fofees and, tendencies of moQern irsdustry, characterised 
by an^methical competition and an anti-social individualism, 
and to furnish the basis of the social fabric in the coming 
industrial order where the apparent conflict between the 
communalism of the East and the competition of the West 
will be set at rest ,in a harmonious realisation of the ends of 
social well-being and culture. 

. Communalism not. Unprogre^ive.—Western writers, 
though they recognise.the place and importance of communal 
institutions,in the'Sarly beginnings of social evolution, think 
that communal ihstincts have now outgrown their uses, 
and that a rehabilitation • of these in latter-day social 
institutions is bound to be accompanied by stagnation and 
degeneration. This is due to their bias and prejudice, their 
partial analysis arid insufficient investigation. It is for 
this reason that Western observers are surprised to see the 
rise oinew village oommunities, seK-cont*ined and independ¬ 
ent, by the side of thofe which India had known Vrom very 
ancient times. In the nlw Chenab Colony, for example, the 
villages are developing ‘jlito self-sufficient units with the 
supply of regular village employees. In peasant villagei. the 
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artisans and Bi^iirers are usually* drawn |rom the parent 
village^of the grantees, who prefer association with heredit¬ 
ary dependents, not^inly becausf they knpw and trust them, 
buf al^ because such dependents necessarily taRe a ^art in 
all the grgat festivals and ceremonies of their lives. In a 
homogeneous village ^here is accordingly a strong tendency 
towards the reproduction the pld community. In a 
heterogeneous village the communal system is reproduced in 
-easentials, thus showing the survival of communplism • 
in the selection of economic habits and institutions»in 
adaptation to^he physiographical conditions of the country 
and the social instincts of the people.^ If the communal* 
instincts .and Institutic^ns are so deeply rooted, it is ^uite 
easy td see tKat, instead of ploughing up the economic 
garden beyond recognition and levellii^ i^ down Jay the 
steam-roller of machine-industrialism, it will be more prudept 
arid wholesome to recultivate it and destroy the weeds and 
jimgle jvhich are obstructing the growth and efflorescence 
of thejiatural and beautiful -^getation o’f the Indian village. 
The renewal of- economic life, and of culture and ari, will 
come from the fields ii^ India. In the village there are not 
sf^reotyped forms but endless varieties of social and 
epondmic (^operation for the defence and promotion of 
common interest. * The shibboleth that iJt is the individu¬ 
alistic tji^ies of Society that are ^lone progressive is to be 
diseased for ever. TJien alone <;an communalism as a 
constructive principle in social experimeots in the East be 
directed towards the ends of progress. ^ 

The Russian Artel and Mir.—There’is one country in 
the West—^viz., Russia—^whJeh hah Exhibited fruitful 
^periments in commupjdistic organisation, economic, social,, 
and political, which have their origin in the remote past,* 
and which are’stiU effective under modern industrial con¬ 
ditions. The similarity of structure and functions between 
the Russian arlel ^(workers’ guild* or co-operative vmion) 
and the lAdiai! occupational guild, afld between the Russian 
tnir and the Indian, village community, is unmistakable; 
and, since the importance of tbes^'Russian institutions at 
this*time can liai<|[y be over-estimated, we wiy .study them 
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in some detail,*^foIlowirfg their description^ by well-known 
writers on the institutions and spirit of Russia. 

The aiiel, or cooperative guild, is a/amous and ancient 
institution Tn Russia which has its origin in»the ;yarlfest 
known communities, but is still a leading characteristic of 
Russian economy. Bubnoff, in his a^dmirable monograph. 
The Co-operalive Movement in ijwssib, following the Russian 
lawy gives artels, industrial and agricultural, the first plane 
in hip classification of Russian co-operat?lvc sociedes.^W^' 
will return to M. Bubooff’s description of the artel as an 
existing institution ; but first we will trace its origin and 
'development so that w^ may see how far what may be /aaUed 
the rfatural development of co-operatjon arrives at anjdhing 
approaching the same form as co-operation which has been 
developed by njen y^ho clearly saw the end before them and 
wjio adapted'their means to conditions prevalent in our time. 

The origiji of the artel is traceable to the family. The 
most primitive unit of the Russian Slavs was the .family. 
The social^organisation of the ancient Russians waij of a 
commjinal character. However, if no way resembled the 
mir, the most historic and characteristic of Russian institu¬ 
tions, and the broadest and firmest foundation for Russian 
constitutionalism and democracy. The mir is a village noro- 
munity which ha^been permitted and even encouraged to 
continue as a world in jtself. It acts as' a unit both for 
taxation and general locfl purposes., The mir has continued 
to be a school of, democracy and self-government. The 
communisin of th' mir is confined to collective property, 
purely nominal of the soil, and ti a common financi^ and 
economic responsibility towards the power of the state. 
The communism of the ancient family^oup was profoundly 
economic; it was a communism of production and con¬ 
sumption’. The member^ of the group not only owned the 
soil destined for agriculture, but also tilled in company. 
Apart from agricuUure, they carried on.srollectivelyawhole 
series of other callings': they had meadows, fisheries and 
apiaries in common. AVorking coUectir^ely, they lived in an 

* For these details I am indebted to an instructive article in a recent 
issue oi The Homesttad (May, 1919). \ 
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eaormous isba%,ot timber. Although in $nost cases the 
commuflal group consisted of kinsfolk, the fundamental 
basis of the union not kinsliip, bu^ a» economic tie, as 
in fhe india* village* communities. The bond *of Idpship 
became loqgened in Russia on account of nomadic habits and 
migrations over the vajt steppes, but the form of production 
and consumption remained «ommuBal. In India, though 
kinship is still, a factor, the bond of economic co-operatmn 
wliiciwis t]ie cemeifting principle of the village community 
represents a higher stage of social* integration than tHe 
organisations ^hich may be traced to original models 
furnisted by hunting expejlitions an;J m^i;atory ventures. 
“ We should bej;reatly mistaken," says Pokrosbsky, Russian 
History "\o\. I., “ were we to attribute too prominent a 
place to kinship. Kinship was customary, J)ut jiot indijspens- 
able. A similar economy \l'as also organised byT>eople who 
were entirely unrelated to one another and associated by 
conventiens.” During these ten years^all was common 
among jthe ‘members, property, moveabl and cjtherwise', 
gear, live stock, revenue and expenditure. This association 
was known as a “ family.” When the term fixed expired, 
this^“ family” group could dissolve, and its goods were then 
sharer^equaljy among its members. 

This is clearly an indication flf commuual spirit • and, 
tho^h in_Bomc respects resembling the “ clan ” system, 
undoubtedly was of a move economic mature than.the clan.* 
There are no indications that family pride was a strong motive 
in the Russian community group, nor d# we read of a 
chieftain or noble family, though inter-fanlily warfare wag 
[\Dt unknown. The elders of the ^oup (•ontfolled the whole. 
riiTO we see that in rome’respects the Russian group was 
more advanced than fhetlan, though the government of the 
elders savours somewhat of very primitive organisations. 

Formation and Scope of the Artel.—The communal 
life of Russia not only expressed itself in the primitive form 
indicated above,tut, as life'became molfe complex and it was 
necessary for labourers.,to move from 'f>lace to place seeking^ 
work, and’ as certain specified indaviries became &ed in 
definitely industrial ,&stricts, the communal fomj persisted. 

VOL. II 
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Thus we find villages'devoted to certain specified man]^- • 
factures, in wmch these manufactures are carried on on 
communal lines, and the workers org^se themselves into 
artels. LavoUie (^Idsses Ouvriires en Europe) ,notes^migra¬ 
tions'of carpenters, coopers, etc., in the town^of Tagan¬ 
rog, near the mouth of the river Don, who, on arriving 
in the town,'organise themselves in drlels, elect a chief, and 
are hired fpr the season for a collective pay, arranged with 
the fhief of the artel. Even in factories ^e worker^form - 
themselves naturally into groups, and where the group 
system of work is not possible, they establish command 
V houses. ^ 

Indeed, the aflel qr'group system pervades evejy kind of 
activity among the Russian pedple. We ednnot do better 
than guote from Prince Kropotkin, where he treats the 
modern Russian artel from the point of view. of co-operation, 
fie says : J‘ It is, however, Russia which offers perhaps the 
best field for the study of co-operation under ai} infinite 
variety of aspects*. In Russia it i^ a natural‘growth, an 
inheritance from the middle ageS; and, while a formally 
established co-operative society would .have to cope with 
many legal difficulties, the informal co-operation—-Ihe 
(jrW—makes the very substance of Russian peasant Iffp.” 

Even the excesses of Soyfet and Bolshevist councils have 
been possible in Russia because the Russian mg^jik has in 
his blood deep-seated communal instinct which has exprfessed 
itself in all Russian Ws'tory, in land'organisatlon and agrarian 
distribution, in t^'orkmen's artel and agriculturists’ associ¬ 
ation, in zemstvs and tnir, or iri the monastic brotherhood. 
But it* may be that these cataclysmic disturbances may, in a 
profounder interpretation of uniVers^ history, be read* as 
the first travails of a new order .of social and economic 
democracy which the Russian moujik alone'among the folks 
and peoples of the West may have been fitted by centuries 
of suffering and l^umiliation to proclaim to a despairing and 
distracted world in the hour of doom pionoimced on a 
civilisation that has been weighed in the scales and found 
‘ "Wanting. • i _ 

The histpry of the rntdang of Russia and of the colonisation 
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Siberia is af history of the hunting and ^trading artels or 
guilds, followed by village communities, and at the present 
time we find the a^lel everywhere ; ampng each Ifroup of 
tei* to,, fifty, peasants who come from the samb village to 
work at a factory, in all the building trades, among fish^men 
and hunters, among convicts on their way to and in Siberia, 
among railway porters, exchange messen^rs, custom- 
hf)use labourers, everywhere in the village induces which 
give occupation,t« 7,000,000 men—from top to bottqpi of 
the working world, permanent and temporary, for p»o- 
duction and dbnsumption under all possible aspects. 

Uniil now many of the fishing grounds on the tributaries* 
of *he Caspian Sea are held by immerlse artels, the TJral 
river, belonging to the wTiole of the Ural Cossacks, who 
allot and re-allot the fishing giounds—perhaps theyichest 
in the world—among the rillages without any*interference 
of"the authorities. Fishing is always carried oyt by artels 
in the yral, the Volga and aM the lakes of Northern Russia. 
We see similar allotipents «f fishing grounds among the 
fishermen’s castes in India in the great rivers, for in^ance, 
in Eastern Bengal,- or in the sea, as in Puri, Madras, Tuti- 
edtin, or in the CoeWn backwaters. Besides these permanent 
ojfaijsations, there are in Russia the simply countless 
temporaryconstituted/for each^ special purpose. 
When tea'or twenty peasants come from some locality to a 
large W;own to work as weavers,*carpenters, m^ons, boat 
bi dders and io on, they all constitute, an artel. They 
hire rooms, hire a cook (very often the y^e of one of them 
acts in this capacity), elec1»an elder, and take their meanj in 
common, each one paying his sihare for fofcd and lodging to 
Tue artel. It is cliaracteristiC that in India peripatetic 
blacksmiths, carpemtess and sawers of timber follow the 
same practice.* A party of convicts on'its way tO Siberia 
also acts as a body, and its elected leader is the officially- 
recognised intermediary. between • the ponvicts and the 
military (^ef? of the party. For* hard labour prisons 
the organisation Is .similar. The^ railway porters, the 
messengers at the exchange, t^je rworkers at th# custoA 
house, the to-Rm ^lessengers in the capitals wjio are col- 
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lectively respot^ible fof each member, IjaVe so good / 
reputation for mtegrity that any amount in money or 
bank-notes is entrusted to the artel number by the mer¬ 
chants. Atnong the Indian boatmen \^ho bring, jute, cotton 
and timber in heavy-laden cargo boats for export from the 
rural districts to the trade centres, there is a similar collective 
responsibilit}!, and wh9lesale merchants repose great con¬ 
fidence in these transport workers. In the building trade 
artels^ot from ten to 200 members are formed.; the responsible 
biHlders and railway contractors in Russia, as well as in 
India, prefer to deal with a group than with separately hired 
workers. 

Aftel a Recdghi.sed Russian Institution.—The Jast 
attempts of the Ministry of War to deal "directly with 
productive artels, formed ad hue in the domestic trades, 
a,nd to give them orders for boots and all sorts of brass and 
iron goods, are described as most satisfactory; while the 
renting of a state iron-works (vbltkinsk) to an artel of workers, 
which took place seVen or eight years ?go, has been a decided 
success. 

Bubnoif, in his Co-operative Movement in Russia, deyotes 
several pages to a description of the artels as they existUd 
in 1917. They are defined in Russian law as “ associations 
formed to carry out specific units of work,.? or to carry on 
certain industries or render personal services on^the joint 
responsibility of the artels and for their joint accoiuct.* 

We thus see that this primitive form of co-operative 
association has sij far established itself as to be recognised 
by the modem law of Russia. 

tour types of labour arle^ are distinguished by Bubnofi; 

1. Where all members contribute equally towards the 
means of production and existence, iiut- where the earnings 
are devoid in proiiortion to the work done by each member. 

2. Where the artel borrows the capital it requires, either 
from among its njembeis or from an oqfside source. 

3. Where a capitalist employs >an artel to da work for 

him. * . ' 

‘ 4. Artels which avail jhemselves exclusively of hired 
labour. 
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• * < 

• The frst type of artel predominates in thfe kustar or home 

industries. Though there are many workers who.work as 
in^viduals, the gi'^ter numbe# iormwirkls of qiore or less 
permanence! Their permanence naturally depends* upon 
the natuit of the work, and in the purely seasonal trades 
they frequently are formed for the worldng,season only. 
They seem to vary greatly sn size,* and occasionally reach 
the dignity ot a large factory. As an instance of this, there 
is a lock-makirfg "factory in Pavlovo, which employ* 
men, of whons 125 are members. Ih this instance it would 
seem that the personal element was introduced, since this 
“ arM was foijned by A. D. Strango, who was work'rig on 
certain^ ih.pro.vements’in ^the manufacture of locks.” It 
has a capital of nearly ;fio,ooo, and a turn-over of about 
£20,000. . , . • 

^Besides the 'industrial artels mentioned by Kropotkin, 
there are also agricultural artels, such as flajf-scutching, 
butter-ftial{ing, egg-collecting and selling, for the conversiqn 
and sale of agricultufal, produce, for all the activities of 
rural or city life. Artels, which represent a characteristic 
ayd old feature of Russian life, have adapted themselves 
to»modern conditions with great facility. Russia, indeed, 
afforfis an tminent example of co-operative practice while 
the theory.of co^qperation has g^)wn in otter and apparently 
less promising fields in the West, fq) 

Otfier European Co»-operative 4nstitution».—Of late 
years, since the spread of the co-opCra^e movement as 
known in Western Europe into Russi^^ the artel tends 
to merge in the co-operative sogety, and ij is probable that 
it will take something approaching the form of co-operative 
societies in other lands. At the same time, there are in 
Italy associatiqps o*f workmen which resemble to, a large 
extent the artel ; the braccianii who hire themselves out for 
navvies’ work, and the muratori who do bricklaying and 
masoinry, are ^exaiftples of these. ’ Many of the Italian 
railways Ifave been constructed largely by sub-contracts, 
given to the braccianii, who work aj .organised bodies under 
the head contractor. These are'not so primitive in origin . 
as the artels, ,but^were formed to meet the'problem of 
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unemployment Northern Italy. Again in Swi^zerlarifl 
and the. Alps, the cheese-making societies called fruitiires, 
and in the pyren6€s called axbanes or b^raques, are also ewly 
examples ol co-operative production known long before the 
advent of modem co-operation. The system of co-opera¬ 
tive labour like that represented by the artels, the braccianti 
and the muratori is quitfe familiar in India among the class of 
landless defy labourers who can be hired out for tank add 
road'repairs, bricklaying, earthem and'rtiasonr}' work. 

'True Principles of Co-operative Development.—A 
grave blunder is committed when the modern co-operator 
’ignores the indigenous forms of co-operation. Whether 
in Russia or India, e’asy and natural developiuMit can come 
only on the bed-rock of the original and essential co-opera¬ 
tion that has itG basis in the anciept socio-economic traditions 
of the peopl'e. In the co-operative society bur aim shoidd 
be to adapt, in a manner suitable to modern conditions, 
the organisation of ,the Indian ^oint family ; in tl}e co-opera¬ 
tive system of labour our aim shonlcf be to rehabilitate the 
orgaihsation of hired labour which works 'for a collective 
pay under an elected chief; in industrial and agricultural 
co-operation our aim should be to revive the communal 
employment of artisans and labourers in our viUrges ; iji the 
co-operptive store our aim should be to reyive the economic 
ideal of the village comneunity which undertakesrtjy collec¬ 
tive production the satisfaction of the collective needs of 
the people; in co-operative social, educational and philan¬ 
thropic efforts ou^ aim should be to adapt to modem social 
and cultural needs the ancient 'traditions relating to the 
communal support of school and demples, the profession^' 
and the social classes, and the communal machinery and 
agencies, of popular education and social, recreation; in 
the co-operative federations our aim should be to expand 
and develop the Indian village by linking together in a 
central establishnsent the indigenous vfflage^bo^es, assem¬ 
blies and groups which are exercising, ^as they'nave done 
from tipe immemorial.^ the functions of local self-govern¬ 
ment and economic management. In the trade-unions our 
aim should be to build up oiganisations' in ■^he towns 'from 
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iheir workiiig’oiasses which will appeal to 4 he spirit of the 
irillage’artisans’ and city craftsmen’s guilds. In the larger 
inions and federations of agrasan aii^ industrial societies, 
svluchnvill ultimately grow to national dimensio’ns fo/ming 
1 great c#-operative commonwealth, our aim should be to 
produce from all groups a samaj such as India produced from 
its, trading classes. The erection and maintenance by the 
Wllage community in India of its public works, wells, tanks 
and irrigjition ohdnnels, the meeting-house, the temple or 
mosque, the school and the gucst-h»use. constitute notable 
experiments in communal endeavour. Even now a consid¬ 
erable part of the system.of minor irrigation is still main-' 
taided by,qprivate charity and communal labour, while 
each member of the \illage community is still required to 
contribute his share of the labour or, fuqfis required for 
the erection and upkeep of the school, the tSmple or the 
guest-house. Successful administration depends upon its 
capacity to avail itself as much as possible of the existing 
social .habits in this regard,* or to revii'e them,in similar 
forms, thereby lessening the expense and the difficulty 
of central authorities an supervision and management of 
d^ails which are left to indigenous local bodies and assem- 
Wies!* Whether in the maintenance of roads and communi¬ 
cations, tjie lotal ’distribution^of water supply from irri- 
g^ion channels? or the upkeep,of schools, temples and 
philaTithropic institutions, the traditional obligation of the 
village community to look after them should be definitely 
recognised, and should be Revived if it is^ecornffig extinct; 
this will lead not only to more ease and efficiency in,adqjin- 
jstration, but also, by ^rengtfitning 'anef developing loc^ 
initiative, it will lead, td the adaptation of the economic 
and social habits tVtemtelves to the.com]jlex needs of to-day. 
For instance, the advance from a dharmshala and a maktab, 
a common-rOom and a meeting-house, which the village 
has provided for ilfself already, to ^n agricultural ^hool or 
a tec hnirtri inltitql:e, addressing itsCH to the specific agn- 
culttual or industrial heeds of the village, is ifot a gre^t 
step, provide^ that there are ediAiated men inspir^ with 
missionary zeal tcyHve and work amidst the pe*pffi hi their 
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cottages, fieldsland workshops. From village gate 
or temple, with its elaborate omamentationexpres^the 
artistic hnd architectural genius of ti^ village, to an art 
school and Inuseum, is not a great step, provided<that popiiar 
art-cdhsciousness is aroused, and directed to a proper channel 
by skilled and educated artists and cfaftsmen; and if any¬ 
one doubts that the est^blishmfnt of a communal workshop 
to utilise tlje raw material of industries in the vjllage withoiif 
exporting them, or of a communal power'heuse to transmit 
elfctncity to the artisans' cottages for the loom and the 
lathe, is impossible for want of proper education in the 
village, the ability of the villagers shown in the varied 
formsof co-opcrat'ive irrigation enterprise will b£a.rRvelation. 

Irrigation—An Example of Village Communal En¬ 
terprise.—Village irrigation works are most elaborate 
in their nature and planned with the greatest attention to 
details and, to the interests of the various qualities of 
land. The annual floods of the rivers are conve^’ed by 
irrigation cuts, soni'etimes mae thar a mile long, to the 
embanked'' kunds which have been constructed by the vil¬ 
lagers with great labour. In the earjy part of the season, 
when the floods are high, there is generally enough wa^er 
for every one, and each cultivator whose field ^is irrigable 
is allowed to take as much vater as he wants at any tune ; 
but whdnthe floods fall, and the water supply growascanty, 
it is necessary to arrange for its distribution. The peasants 
are divided into four bodies, called l/ioks, 'including 117 
shares, called in the following proportions, 30,30,28, 

29, and eac'h individual proprietor has a fixed share in his 
tho'S. When it becomes necessary t<^ arrange for distributing 
the supply of water in the irrigation channel from the river, 
the four i/ioks cast lots (£m»c) for the first turn by drawing 
balls of mud distinguished from one another by having or 
not having a piece of stick concealed inside. The cultivators 
go on casting lots ip this, way, untjl the jium (vara) of each 
sharer has been determined. EachriAoi t^akei tha whole of 
the water for twenty-foftr hours at a time, so that its turn 
edmes roUnd every foijfth^ day; the twenty-four hours 
are divided into day and night, and half \‘.he ttoA takes ■the 
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water for a day»one turn and for a night next turn: this 
is to make up for the inequality of the day and night which 
are determined by sunrise and sun^t.» ^ 

•fhej* havd also a very clever and elaborate way qf ad¬ 
justing tht turns, so thkt the thok having 28 shares gets a 
little less water than the thok having 29 sharfs, and that 
again less than 30 share ihoks. Two responsible men are 
placed with a.water-clock at the head of the channel whfere 
it enters tiie embahkment, and they time the turn of each 
share by the water-clock, having determined by experimeftt 
how many gharis as measured by their clock go to the day 
or tcKhe night. If a shase includesi a fraction of a ghari 
the/ detef*"tne‘d the end o} the turn by guess. When one 
man’s turn is over they shout out to him to close his branch 
of the irrigation channel, and to the next man to open his. 
There is even a s:ustom by which the man whosd turn comes 
first after the opening of the ^common channel has the loss 
by pereelation in the dry bed made qp to him (pauh) ; 
he is allowed, when his l^um ends, to put in a stick^mga) to 
mark the depth of the water, and when the channel is finally 
closed he is allowed to take all the water below that level. 
Tli^ is a most interesting and instructive instance of the 
aUilitjl of tjie peasants to manage their common affaire, 
and to work an’elaborate co-operative enterprise wajh fair- 
nej^ to »!1 concerned. • 

Sorffetimes the small irrigation cuts (baggi) arc. made by 
the individual cultivators, but the large distributory channels 
[nala) are made and cleancd.out when nccaisary by the whole 
body of cultivators dependent on them for irrigation, the 
^’ork being distributed c^/er thefn in the same way as the 
water. Tike repairs to,tlfe embankments (her) and ditches 
(khati) of the ^qndshre’made in the sam9 way by the whole 
body of cultivators interested. ♦ 

When more’ villages than one have a common irrigation 
channel, they are^not allowed td widen the entrances 
(dahana) of thefr re#p)ecti/e branches.’or to draw water from 
the common channel by'means of lever bags (chathbal). , 
In some villages it is not unusua* for a large number of 
villagers to co-opje^te in making a well and 4 d ungatmg 
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from it. They usually fix on their share? before starting 
the undertaking and allow a share to each bullock equal to 
that of a man, and sometimes allot sha^tes to the individuals 
whose lani is made use of tor irrigation. The shares'are 
generally numerous, sometimes as 'many as 37; and the 
partners pay for the cost of the welldn proportion to their 
shares, cultivate and irrigate the land in common, and divide 
the gross produce ot the irrigated land each year among them 
in proportion to their shares. ’ " 

'On the inundation Canals from the rivers, the work to 
be done on the main canal, whether it be the construction 
or annual clearapqe or repair, is measured up and alibtted 
to villages in block ^k), proportioned to the jwc irrigated 
in each village, and the villagers each perform an allotted 
sharesof the .work in a given time. The work done is 
oonsiderabld, and the interests involved very important. 
The peoph. work in co-operation regularly, and each village 
performs its allotted share of the common task in good time 
for the annual floods. The'distphuting channels. (cMar) 
are made by the individual villages concerned, and there is 
usually no objection made by one villagfe to the excavation 
of a channel through the lands for the irrigation of another 
village farther off. , t 

In the above undertakings we find rnord well-developed 
and finely-executed plans of co-operative irrigation It^an 
have been attempted in Italy, which serves, as a model as 
regards this particular branch of co-operative enterprise 
in the West, 'v 

.Xheje indigenous forms of co-operative organisation re¬ 
present the foundations oh which the superstructure of g 
more complex economic life and organisation can be built. 

Suggestions fpr Communal Dei^elopment.—A few 
practical suggestions towards the further development and 
expansion of communalism may here be offered. 

I. There are difierent forms erf co-operative cultivation 
already existing. T0 meet the needs of a»mofe complex rural 
economy," the simple ind vital fotras of agricultural co¬ 
operation and the communal organisation of labour in the 
village communities are awaiting a de^lopment aloilg the 
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ri&tural,and traditional lines of communal enterprise on a 
co-operative basis, such as will be represented by co-operative 
cre^t societies for allfisans as well as agriiulturis^s, associa¬ 
tions fbr tfie purchafee of seeds, manures, agricultural 
machiner}^ and implements of handicraft. Out of these 
credit societies will be developed purchase and^ale organis¬ 
ations on indigenous lines, a central establishment and a 
federation of agricultural, sale and industrial societies, which 
would grow to larger and larger dimensions, rising layer 
upon layer from the lower communal stratifications to meet 
the expanding needs of a complex industrial and commercial 
life.^* 

2. To tlic- indigenous village store bi dharmagola, stor¬ 
ing for emergencies a sufficient stock of paddy for seeds as 
well as for food, may be ^dded galas of cotton, jutfe, oil¬ 
seeds and other raw materials of the village which wiH 
be utilised by village artisaps and industrials, “hs well as 
galas at g()pds which the village cannot, produce. Further 
development should follcjvinthe direction of the federation 
and union of sUch stores from village to village and* from 
district to districf, and their affiliation to a co-operative 
wholesale exporting and importing society as the central 
eftahfishmept. The ideals of the co-operative store are 
very easily assimilable to rfie economic structure of 
thft village community, estimating the people’s collective 
needs and mjdertaking* collective* production.. Labouf 
exchanges among artisans and cultivatofs, who are still, 
in large part, paid in food grains in ou^Villages, may also 
be in keeping with the edbnonjic traditions of the milage, 
unhampered by alien forces. . * 

The cowmunal organisation of credit, and the supply of 
implements and raw ’materials on a co-operative basis, 
win intercept the ptofits of the middleman and the capi¬ 
talist ; the communal control of grain export will prevent 
exploitation by grdfn-dealers, and regulate trade and con¬ 
sumption In the interests’ not only opraders and producers, 
but also.of the whole’community,. , • 

3. The organisation of industly imd trade by means of. 
the Industrial,and trade-guilds and the selJ^^oveniment 
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of industry and trade on a communal basis. Thf decdh- 
tralisation of industry, the recognition of the guild, industrial 
or agrarian grouff as-the unit of indu^^rial rule in a federal 
scheme which will secure the advantages of the hew technique 
of the electric age and the modem art of business adminis¬ 
tration. , " 

4. The establishment and anaintenance of laboratMies 
arid schools, workshops and experimental farms, lib¬ 
raries and hospitals by the side of’ fhe old shrines, 
shiools, samuhamuthdms, uttupuras, chawndis, langars, 
dharmshalas, village clubs, rest-houses and other public 
institutions, and still'Supported by commupal wealth' and 
labour, by individuill grants or endowments, ■by' the brah- 
mottar, dohli or punkhata [brahmodaya, devadaya in South 
India^ Their organisers and ipanagers will still be sup¬ 
ported; only the institutions will be different, and the 
functions*of a novel kind. 

5. In the Indian villages the collective ownership and 

use of. the irrigation channels, tanks, wells and embank¬ 
ments are characteristic. The same principles of co-part¬ 
nership in complex tools of production, the most remarlbiMe 
characteristic of our economic life, may be extendedi-to 
the specialised machinery, village workshops ,and power¬ 
houses., Such wa-rkshops arid power-housgs may be owned 
and operated on social •principles by the whole “tillage: 
every artisan will be regarded as a ce-owner of, the communal 
workshop, and the distribution of profits and the determin¬ 
ation of wages wKl be regulated on a co-operative and an 
ethical basis. Such communal {Ibwer-houses will distribute 
the electric current for the looms and the lathes of th»^ 
village. * 

6. The rehabilitation of indigenous educational agencies, 

such as village plays [atagalu or jatra) , recitations and songs 
(of kathaks, pauranikas, haridasar or bhajanwalas), festivals, 
wefas and fairs, and their reorientatioff to satisfy modem 
spiritual and cultural heeds. ' >■ * 

r The potentialities o{, communal aeperiments in social 
and economic life are* yet unrecognised. In communal 
production'and communal distribution, h cqmmunal trade. 
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fipance and adttunistration, the perinanent ind constituted 
bodies and organs of the common life that we have in all 
its diverse phases ha^e to be developed apd expanded into 
lar^r JederaJ bodies* and unions of v^irious types, social, 
economic ^nd administrative, to meet the needs of a Ihrger 
and progressive national life and consciousness. What 
are mechanical customs determining^ the relatibns between 
the’individual and the groups, and of the groups to one 
another, are to be raised from their quasi-instinctive level 
to that ofa regulative ethical ideal„consciously realised by 
the individuals through their group-life and consciousness, 
whi'-bkWill give freshness and elasticity to the rigid structures • 
of the gropp, and organise ^hem all aftejv*iil the intercste of 
the progressive unfolding ’of the corporate personality of 
the individual. This will renew and expand the tjye of 
a social and ecopomic constitution which tvill bejnuch more 
conducive to social harmony and individual cr^ptiveness 
than the central organs of capitalistic industry and monistic 
state a "in the Romano-Teutoi»ic type of Social co nsthu tioa, 
the acerbities apd abuses of which are now sought to be 
rectified in the West by the recent experiments in intenne- 
dirfte organisations having a quasi-independent jurisdiction 
such as from time immemorial have been characteristic 
of coftimunaSisir. in. the East. 



C. CO-ORDINATION OF ECONOMIC AND 
' COMMUNAL VaLuES. 

CHAPTER XVIL. 

industry in relation to the distijibution of 

POPULATION. 

Wectern Drift 'ta't;hb City.—A striking contrast between 
the economic life of India and the West is seen in the concen¬ 
tration of population. The industrial revolution during the 
nineteenth celitury, the growth of the factory system and, 
above allj the development of railroads and centres of com¬ 
merce, have crowded people more and more into cities in the 
West. In 1790 there were siy cities of 8,000 inhabftants in 
the UnifEd States; in 1910 there were’ 545. In 1790 J 40 per 
cent, of the American people lived in cities of 8,000 and more ; 
in 1900 the proportion had grown'to 33 i per cent. The 
percentage of urban population in cities of 10,000 o'- ntore 
persons for some of the countries in the V'est is given below ; 
England and Wales, 62 per cent.; Scotland, 50 per cent.; 
Australia, 42 ; Belgium,‘34; Saxony, 34; Netherlands, ^3; 
Turkey In Europe, '28 , Urugflay, 30 ; ■ Prussia, 30 ; 
Germany, 27; Argentina, 28 ; United States, 28; France, 26. 

When \te reflect that in England almost four-fifths of the 
population, and<in Germany and the United States over a 
third of the people, now live in c'lties, and when we notice 
that the drift to the city is unabated it is a^rent that 
as a result of changing economic conditions'the problems of 
the West are to be in great measure city problems. 

India still Predominantly Rural.—In India more than 
90 per cent, of tile population live in the country. Thus the 
probl^pis of nation^ life in India are rural problems. In Bom¬ 
bay, which is the most ur banised province in India, only alittle 
over 18 per cent, reside in towns of 5,000 persdns and over, and 
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over 13 pej cent, in towns v^th a latger* population 
than IO^)oo. At the last census the figures were 19 and nearly 
14 per cent, respectively. 82 per ^ent. of th^ population reside 
in .Wl^ges oiless thSii 5,000 inhabitaifts. In the C.P. and 
Bihar 76 per 1,000 of me population live in towns ariH the 
remainder in villages, ^'in the Panjab only 10 bi per cent, of 
the total population resides in towns, the Ast living in 
villages. The percentage in*the native states is still lower, 
being 8'43 ; wlyla in British territory, rather more than 
II per ceift. of the people live in tovjps. The percentage •f 
urban population by natural divisions is given below :— 


• ' - * _^ 
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4. .Sub-Himalayan tract . . . 
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5. N.W. dry area. 
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The'indo-Gapgetic plain, coniaimng the cities and^most 
of the strong towjis, has the largest proportion of urban 
pdjiulation. The proportion of the total urban population 
apfieaas to be at a standstill, for the development of towns 
on dfccountt of •industries, particularly Biose assisted by 
machinery and the growing requirements of the cefttres of 
gdVejnment and education, is more or less counter-balanced 
by the opening of new railways whic!i ponnect all important 
agricultural tracts with the port of Kara^i, and_ such large 
centres of trade as Amritsv and Delhi, and divert the trade 
from less important centres tli outl3dp^ places. Almost 
ivery railway station i^ now *a centre of export. Grain, 
cotton alirother pioduce are dravm to these stations from 
the adjoining Traces and the agents 6f exporting firms 
arrange to buy the produce as it reaches there, thus obviating 
the necessity of tljg producer to go to grading wntres to 
dispose o^his«urplus produce. The proportion is 740 for 
the whole province, 73® for the Brttish territory, 757 
for the native states. On the lyhdfe the urban population 
has ^own a d&rease of i •$ per cent., but it is rei^kable that 
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the two highest classes—^towns with a poptJation of over 
50,000—^have shown a fair improvement in spite of the effects 
of epidemics, the, rise being 7 per cent in class I, 100,000 
and over, 'and 3-2 per cent, in class. li, 50,000 to loo.doo. 
All other classes show a falling off. ^ , 

Madras—Population Drift Reversed.—In the province 
of Madras, between 1891 and 1901, the urban population 
increased by 251 per cent., as compared with an average 
incrwse of 5 per cent, in the rural population. The decade 
js6t concluded has witnessed a considerable change. The 
urban increase has fallen to 15-1, and the increase in the 
. countryside risen to 8. The marked increase in urban popu¬ 
lation between iSgi and 1901 was c.xplained iri the latter year 
as due (i) to the attraction of higher wages, (2) greater free¬ 
dom (rom caste restriction offered by town life ; but if this 
explanation-W'ere £orrect,thc drift towards the town might 
have beet\,expcctcd to continue. A more probable explana¬ 
tion is to be found in the contrast between the agricultural 
pcssibdjties of the two decades. Thf decade 1891-1901 has 
been more or less favourable to agriculture. .4 succession of 
favourable seasons, by rendering the werk most congenial 
to the Indian villager fairly abundant and certain, mfi'st 
have arrested to a large extent the townward drift ia'que^t 
of work. Caste fetters, winch may gall an rnfiniteSimal 
minority whose mental conservatism haS been disturbed 
by the influence of Western culture, sit lightly on thevast 
majority of the people to whom these restrictions ^rve 
as natural and convenient guides of daily life. 

A striking feature of the change between the decades has 
been the practical>cesBation.^ increase in the city of Madras. 
Madras is essentially an a^icultiiral country with only 
5 per cent, of its population actually engaged in ihdustrial 
work. Unlike Calcutta and Bombay, Madras City has but 
few large industries. 

The conditions of Madras are probqWy less favourable 
than in any other part of India for^he creatitn of an indus¬ 
trial systATi on Westefti lines. Not orily are its natural 
ifeource? limited to agricultural products, but there is'no 
conccntratipij either of industry or population in Irical 
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centres whicfi ivould create favourable conditions for the 
dbposal of local naanufactures. The distance from the coal¬ 
fields is also a further handicap. Tl^ ifidigenqus arts and 
h&dieraftsure being iestroyed by Western competition, and 
their plaee is not beinj taken by factories on Western lines. 

The chief feature ol the last decade has bee^j the develop¬ 
ment of industrial enterpris# on a small scale, as e.xhibited 
• by the establishment of small factories. There has been no 
large industriaWcvelopment which would give occupation^o 
a large number of people, whilst thSre has been by no means 
insignificant development in the use of machinery which 
has 4 hrown out much industrial labojir (jf ^ bad'type : ,e.g., ‘ 
haifd-spinning'is pmcticaljy e.xtinct, rite-pounding is begin¬ 
ning tcfdisappcar, and in a number of other occupations small 
factories employing machinery are displacjing hand-labShr. 

United Provinces—Distribution of Occhpations.-*- 
TKe United Provinces also show a predominant rural 
population. The contrast between the agricultural system 
and thp sys^tem of Western irkiustry can be iudgei*«m an 
analysis of occupations in an industrial town like Cawnpore, 
a religious centre* likf^ Benares, and country towns like 
Bifdaun and Sambhal. 

• i5RBAN AND RURAL OCCUPATIONS CONTRASTED IN THE U.P. 


Occupation. 


I. Agriculture (Sub¬ 
class I) ... 
Indu.stry (III) 

3. Transport ^ ; 

4. Trade 

3. Public force and A^min- 
istrayoQ (VI & VIII)^ 

6. Professions anc^ liberal \ 

arts.• 

7. Domestic service 

8 . Unproductive 0. , ; 


Proportion jer i,ooo population in 


• 

• 
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• 


Province 

Benart*ft. 

! Budaun Sambhal. 
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I. penares axul Cawnpore^tb contain can^enments : one is m religioui^ 
centre as wc3l as a manufacturing centres • 

Budann is a Vby Anall pla^. a growing country 
3 . SBunbhal is lit^ more than a country to^n to-day. * 
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The differences between the towns and *lie province as 
a whole in the matter of the distribution of occupations are 
apparent. ^ Benartis ,and Cawnpore possess practically no 
agricijlturists, Budaun and Sambhal/possess between them 
20 and 25 per cent, as against the province’s ys^per cent. 
In Benares ijo less than 387 of thfe population depends 
on industry; in Cawnpore, great industrial centre as it is, 
only 27'i. • Even Budaun and Sambhal have a larger per¬ 
centage of the population engaged in industries (30 and 35 
respectively). Thereaflon is that the industrial population 
of Benares depends chiefly on hand industries, whilst Cawn¬ 
pore depends on mijl industries ; no less than 23 per cent, of 
its population consists of generaj labourers and others who 
fall under sub-class XI, which reflects the presence of a 
large*number pi c^olis or unskilled hands ready to turn to 
any job in the mills or out of them. A large number of cities 
have a lai^er percentage of population engaged in industries 
than Cawnpore. There could be no more striking proof 
oi thaoi^y in which machinery deprives men of the labour 
which is available where industry is carried out by 
hand. Benares (96), Muttra (129), Allahabad (61), show high 
figures in professions and liberal arts because there are 
many followers of religion in the holy places. • ^ 

Toryns Maintained by Trade.—In India the‘town 
attracts the trade and pot the trade the* town. Thus the 
’chief cause w'hich in ^England produces towns is rfbsent; 
though there may be a city or two that owe their inception 
to industry, th^-majority do, not. In the United Pro¬ 
vinces most large towns were built by different rulers 
for political or stihtegical reaso/is or to satisfy a passing, 
whim. Lucknow owes its birth to the dislike of Asaf- 
u-Daula for Fyzfibad^ Agra was’Akbar’s capi^kl. Other 
towns ow'e their importance to religion; Benares, Alla¬ 
habad, Ajodhya, Muttra, Bindhachal and Hardwar are 
all centres of pilgrimage. But, if other causes made the 
towns, yet trade is the cause which has nlaintsined them, 
f Lucknow has its oj»ti industties, both Indian and 
European, is a large railway centre and is also the capital 
of Oudh.‘ •Benares depends chiefly oh its pilgrimS) who 
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five the same eort of impetus to trade as the summer 
visitors do to the trade of Brighton or Scarjwrough. 
Am was also a| distributing ce^gtrl, of sugar and 
tOMCOO for "Central lidia and Rajputana, and salt, cotton, 
ghee and «tone for the^stricts lying north of it; it is now 
so more than ever. As old native industries jjave decayed, 
but modem industries hava replaced them. Cawnpore is 
'thtf only first-rate place in the United Provinces the origin 
of which is dueftd trade alone. • 

The tendency of the urban conttnunity, especially that- 
part of it which is connected with trade or industry, is to 
congregate in the larger .class of citiq?.. Labour follows' 
capital v^ch builds it* njills and factories in large towns; 
the prflfe^ioMs follow both, since money is to be made. 


The concentration of industrial effort is lyst aa advantageous 
phenomenon. ‘It tends to render industrial *competiti<m 
uiinecessarily severe, raising wages in the attempt to obtain 
labour* In a stay-at-home jsopulation.^uch as that of the 
Uniteci Provinces, its teffect fe that all available swufces of 
labour will go a- certain distance from home and no further. 
Were small factories ajid workshops built in other centres 
thly could ease the competition of the labour market by 
tapping fresh sources of supply, they would possibly assist 
to develop VraCts 'Arhich are toh’ far from.the larger; centres 
of industry to come under their ijifluence, and they would 
hSp^o restore prosperitf' to the old towns that are rapidl5^ 
declining, ^foreover it is possible that they might 
stay the flood of emigration out of^tbe province. In 
consequence of emigration the^ province loses the jabeur 
required for its developinent,.atid loses it ^simply because 
industry will not brisg'its work sufficiently close to the 
labourer.** . • * • . 


Evils and Perile of Urbanism.—Industry and labour 
are in short both immobile in the country; both stay at 
home and do not n<*et, simply because neither will go more 
than a ceqtainHistance to meet the Jther. This ^s aggra¬ 
vated the economic «ifd social tjangers of the jrityward 
movement in,In(^a. The depression of agriculture has 
'*Vide Census JSeports pf Madras and the United PtoVAces, 1901. 
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increased the pressure of competition in our industrial 
cities. It has depressed the standard rate of wages and has 
made most diffioilUthe work of ^sroving the housing 
conditions of the town-workers. The policy of drift in 
city expansion and development Ifas led to grave evils, 
economic, scjpial and hygienic, and there has arisen the art 
of town-plaiming which will rebuild the cities anew on a new 
basis by an adaptation of the moral forces to the instinctive’ 
and.unchecked operation of industrial forces. Similarly 
the policy of drift in industrial expansion and development 
has led to the concentration of industry and capital. Dif- 
' fusion of pbpulatiqn and capital is essential for the all-rbund 
economic and moral development of the cduntrv; this is, 
however, limited by the natural and social* conditions of 
the growth of .the large industry, such as the development of 
means of chmmunications, banking facilities and the supply 
of raw materials, it being pre-supposed that an adequate 
supply of labour is always available. As the art ef civics 
develops, the geographical distribution of industries over 
cities and rural tracts, populated areas and surfaces of any 
country should be consciously regulated and organised in 
obedience to the ideals of well-being and culture of the 
particular people or nationality. This will be the scope 
and fupctionof a newgcogiaphy of IndustriafoDistribution 
which will correspond te the science of civics with regard 
to town-planning. < „ 

In India the social and moral consequences of the rural 
exodus are not sufficiently recognised. In the overcrowded 
slums we are witnessing a social and moral deterioration 
unknown before' while the" derelict farms and broken homev 
steads within easy walk of the industrial cities ^tify to the 
general human an4 material loss accdmpanymg a too rapidly- 
growing industrialism which has disintegrated the scat¬ 
tered home production of the country and its villages. 
Nature, howevep, never allows life t» stray permanently 
or hopelessly from the natural drder, canif so we find the 
industrial population often scourged'back to the land with 
pestilent. But it seems«that, although India is following 
the track of the West in the townwgrd movement of popu- 
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Ution, Jhe driA «to the city is not uniform and systematic. 
The Panjab has shown a stationary mban population; 
buj the rural population has iftcreas^ more tl^an propor¬ 
tionately. In Madral the increase of urban population 
has actually fallen fromp5 to 15 per cent., while the increase 
of rural population his risen from 5 to 8 pej cent. But 
Bopibay is becoming more a*id mope urbanised. 

■ • Urbanism a World-wide Danger.—The drift to the 
city is a moral'a# well as an economic problem. A. new 
mentality as jvell as agricultural di^ntegration are respon¬ 
sible for the exodus to towns. There is desire for more 
intdhse pleasures, for greater sense stiinplations which the 
coufttrysMftaa.nnot .satisfy. In Franc.? and America, where 
agriculfure issa,rried more or less to perfection, the drift to 
the city is increasingf. Belgium, which attacked the pi 8blem 
most successfully before the war, had depended more on 
educational reform than on agricultural improvements. 
There is no doubt that the tendency to, emigrate from the 
country to \he towns k ijnivdtsal and is due to de«p-eeated 
causes. The danger might be more accentuated in oertain 
countries than in others but it is being already felt in coun- 
fri^ in the West of widely different economic conditions. 
Tihe rtonomist or the statesman does not find a means to 
check it, ani it ?eems that it wilFloUow its sourse evetywhere 
aijd finish by m^ng a tour round the world. It is now 
time^o think of it seriously. The nations most interested 
in the solution of the crisis are probably those which at 
the present time are the least affected. ^ 

In France the townward •movgment has been in full swing. 
This seems surprising if one cop'dders that there is no coun¬ 
try wher^^ore has beed done for agriculture for the last 
thirty years, ot; wh%re*agricultural* ecoqpmic machinery is 
nearer perfection. For its organisation of credit, of insur¬ 
ance and of cO-operation in all forms, production, purchase 
and sale, France cerininly serves as af modd for other nations. 
. Unfortujiatefy, there was one sefious deficiency which 
neutralised the happy* effects of all J^at had been done with 
regard to agTiq)iltt|al progress, rrhe principal cause of this 
deficiency was for somp years, especially beforptfie war, the 
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depletion of agricultural labour which was acscentuate^ under 
the threefold influence of industrial competition, the drift 
to the_towij, and tne decrealing birtlurfcte. It is thus t^at 
the agricultural labour crisis has reacHed its cliihax in France 
and to-day forms one of the most (fijisquieting ftiatures of 
her economic life. 

America, the promised land of large-scale agriculture, _ 
which threatened to inundate and submerge the smaller 
Eiuropean agriculture, has reached in Its" turn a critical 
period. In the U.S.A.‘production now hard'y suffices for 
consumption, because it no more corresponds to the increase 
of pppulation, wjiich contributes' to the profit of the td'wns 
at the expense of the countrythe proporrie7 of rural 
population, which was 63 per cent, in iSgo", had already 
fallefrto 53 pur ce^it. in 1910. 

• To this cause is added another which has begun seriously 
to disquief the government of the U.S.A., namely, the emi¬ 
gration en masse ,of the agricultural population to Can¬ 
ada, which offers to the emigrants‘'concessions of -land— 
nearly gratuitous and with extremely advantageous con¬ 
ditions. Attracted by this tempting offer on the one hand 
and discouraged on the other by the artificial increase in 
cost of living, the price of machinery, of coal and other raw 
materials caused' by the ‘monopoly o^. the' trusts, the 
American agriculturists,' go to seek their fortunes el'e- 
Where, so much so that sometimes moi;e than 20,000 
American agricqVturists would emigrate to Canada in a 
month. And, sjiKo the arrival of a single emigrant in 
Camara represents at least an Investment of about 1,000 
dollars in money of materials, it is<estimated that more than-' 
20,000,000 dollars of American weulth in thk^-way drift 
to Canada. It is thus seen that the exodus from the country 
is as menacing in the Uiiited States as^ in Old Europe.* 
Sound Education the Remedy.—In sugg^ting remedies 
for this serious phenomenon more irf.portance should be 
attached to the mor^ side of the question than to the 

purely economic aspect. Undouljteflly all me^ures, all 

« 

‘ « VuU J. IX9«rtioa dc Campagac,*’ in Revut Econornfm 

ItUerrmtiionaUt October, 191.^. 
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cefonns of a* fositive character to facilitate agricultural 
production, to increase profits of agriculture, to ameliorate 
t^e condition of ^he peasants an<^ fifcld labourers, will 
rmtigate the evil an^ retard the exodus; but to retain the 
ungrateful on the land, much more depends on a’better 
system of primary I education. Before all things it is 
es^ntial to find means to, change their mentality and to 
s^-adicate from their hearts the taste for thf unhealthy 
pleasures of tbe town and to implant instead the taste for 
life in na’ture and love for the soil» • 

A well-conceived practical sjrstemof agricultural education, 
in*evening courses and veterinary schools, in« agricultural 
exhibit ioag ^aifd winter, and summer experftnents, will ptevent 
the cflf?uner«ialising of agriculture and the enforced exodus 
into the towns due to economic unsettlement and poverty. 
But education in India*is producing* the belief that the 
peasants’ love for the land is a feline attachment to the 
soil. . Economics is stiU tfeaching that the village com¬ 
munity which protects agriaulture and*the agricijltivistas a 
shield of armour from’the poisoned w’eapons of capitalism 
and coramercialiim ij a spent social force which would 
■ Mrest progress and must die a natural death ; and law is 
•hastening that consummation by enunciating tliat land, 
like ordiniry goods, should be*bought apd sold in the open 
niarket, and ^ould not be kept in the hand ol persons 
advancing fictitious rights on whjt it considers as belong¬ 
ing to the highest bidder. Meanwhile, there is going on 
in India an excessive sub-division fragpientation of 
holdings which are becoming so small fhat the holdei; has 
not much for his family after paying* thtf revenue oht of the 
produi^.* What with the mistaken individualistic interpre¬ 
tation m custpmaty Taws relating to l^d and inheritance, 
what .with the infinite multiplication of revenfie-farmers 
and middlemen, what with the introduction of eiqiloitative 
commercial and tnade interests in the organisation of rural 
credit, ^ddioidings dre becoming smaller and smaller. 
It is the unsound education ecoijdmics and of a cn]de 
industrial age tlait is preventiiig Are developme&t of sound* 
sodal econoiny evei^ as bad money drives .ovb good monty 
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from the market. But it is not before morel and injellec-' 
tual bankruptcy shows the inadequacy of the present social 


science and systemt tljat the new sociology will hold t^e 
field and USher in healthy and nfrraal conditioiis m 


India.' 

Brightness of Village Life in India.—Farm life in the 
country is educative, morally and intellectually. Th4t 
is an essentially artificial and faulty system of education' 
which separates the people from nature and Xhe soil. And 
if the love for the soil tends to disappear, a nation ought 
to cultivate it assiduously. The " feline attachment to the 


coil" is a useful racial trait. But,it is not the attachment 
to thd soil alone fhat has fixed the Indian fo tljp ^village 
system. The variety of amusements and social actirdties in 
the ■visage form an attraction. The complaint against 
E^glish or American'fann life is that it is one of dreary 
monotony. .In the Indian village there are recitations, 
plays, evening discourses and sbngs every now and then. 
There i§ a round of fen festivals in twelve months. There 
is for iiKtance among the Panjab country folk the Diwali, 
the feast of lamps, when numbers of little lamps are lit qnd 
a general illumination made. This is the little Di'v^i 
when it is believed that the ancestors visit the house. The 
day after comes off the gr&t or Gobardhan Diwali, in 
which KAshiu is worshipped in his capacify of cow-herd^ 
The whole house is plastered afresh,. In the morning the 
housewife takes aU.the sweepings and old cfbthes in the 
dust-pan, and turns"tfiem on to the dunghill, saying " daladr 
dur ho " {daladr mfeans lazy and hence poor). Meanwhile 
the women have tnade a gohardhap of cowdung, which 
consists of Krishila lying on the baCk .surrounded.,^ little 
cottage loaves of dung to represent'mountiiins bnstlii^ 
with,grass'stems, wiA tufts of cotton or rag on the tops of 
trees; and little dung balls for cattle ■watched by dung, 
men dressed in bits of rag. The cow-hords come in and 
salute the whole. Theh they all ‘feed .theihselMSs with 
parched rice And sweets. There is the Heli, when the youths 
^ 'the village swing on krees, dance and| sing and play, 
and the woman rejoice. There is also the^Loihi, when the 
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viMager^ bathe artd distribute food in charity, and the little 
girls go round and round and beg some gw^frora eve^ man 
in i^ose house a sonfhAS been hfcm or«a daughty married 
within ftie y^r. The inirasis and bhats recite the praises 
of ancestoft; professiot^ story-tellers repeat long-winded 
tales for the benefit of (he village folk; many pf the older 
peasants have learnt by heart* old ballads, verses, songs or 
stories, snatched out of the Granth Sahib or some other 
religious or, mdr^l tomposition, and repeat them for <he 
edification of ^leir fellows. Birth, betrothal and marriage 
ceremonies are constantly occurring, often exceedingly 
elabdiate and accompanied by special, fpstivifies. ’Jbe 
regular faJjj^-also give • diversion. Pi%rimages, too, are 
undertalten on* occasions by persons anxious to gain the 
favour of a local god or sain^. Nor are tl^ villages wittibut 
their games. They have the kabadi and the soucffi. Wrest-* 
ling also is not uncommon. Occasionally a bod^ of nats 
and bazigars (strolling acrobats) visit the yillage and amuse 
the people. * • , * * • 

Village Reconstruction Problem.—^The fairs ‘and 
festi^s, fasts and’festwities, recitations and discourses, 
add/est and variety to the life of the villager. It is the 
motiotptiy of work and life on the farm that is mainly 
responsible iA- tlf^e*xodus from^he village In the .West, 
men prefer intense enjo5rment acd strong sense-stim¬ 
ulations which .rural life cannot easily satisfy* India * 
has had her discipline in moderate plej^fures. But the 
Indian towns, with their grog-shops and brothels, are 
now creating and panderii% tcvan agperite for coarser 
enjoyment. The distaste* for .rnilder tfen^-stimulations 
and more gye* tenor of life in the village is growing, and this 
is encouraged bji thd attraction which the city o^ers as 
giving employment te people in villages. In the villages, 
again, malaria is steadily decimating the population, and 
there is the want of giSod drinking-water, and proper drain¬ 
age and evettordfnaryTOedical facilities.. In India, ^lerefore, 
the problem of the restoration of the village is collected* 
with economic and Janitary imprdvethents as well as with 
educational recopstructkin. The mejitality of Vti nation 
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js slowly being modified, and the drift toithe city, encour¬ 
aged by econornic causes, will assume before long such 
proportions in sJm« parts of the (^^try at least th^t a 
seriqus social maladjustment will be inevitable. ^ 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

INDIAN^ SLUM ENVIRONMENT AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 

ESact of Town-drift *iq India.^Throughout hidia 
the drUt’^^rtlje city is a fharked feature in our economic 
and social life, though its extent and significance di%):, as 
we have seen,,in the different provinces. Tljjs is slowly 
bringing about a change in the mentality of tjie popula¬ 
tion in our villages. Certain attitudes of mind have been 
developed *n our villages xyiknown btfore, while ip the 
cities ftic type .of mentality now being developed is new, 
and this is tending to replace the old habits and tradi- 
UOtis associated with our ancient civic life and institutions. 
Ip* toe many cases the process has been that of the 
substitution of .cultures, not io speak of the social dis¬ 
location 'and ufisettlement, with its attendant Ifevils of 
uflrest, poverty and stress, associated with all transitional 
stages. • * ’ . , 

In schemes of economic reconstructioif w^e ought not to 
satisfy ourselves merely w/th the task^Sf rehabilitating the 
disintegrated agriculture of ^)ur villagsB. We hwe to 
cleanse and beautify ^ur sordid cities; rebuild them and 
their institutions so^hat they may fontribute to the healthy 
and noble living of Jhe population jnsteaS of regarding tl^em 
as “ inevitable " products of " industrialism ” and human 
nature. 

Factory Llie in„India. —At present tne conditions of life 
of our faaory labourers are far from healthy aftd natural. 
The Indian mill-hand is primarily U cultivator who returns 
to ^s home in'hismative village as soon as he has been able 
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to lay by sufficient money after providing^for his own ei- 
penses and his regular remittances to hi,s family, who seldom 
accompan)r him to his chaid or busii Ci^r the factory. The 
ghaU{ who swarm into the Bombay cotton-mills are usually 
cultivators of holdings too small t9 ^afford them a subsb- 
tence ; and fts a rule they are heavily indebted to village 
money-lenders, with whom their connection persists even in, 
their city environment. Only a small proportion of the 
worlers in the coal-fields of Bengal resides permanently at 
the mines. The rest axe usually small cultivators or agri¬ 
cultural labourers who return to their villages for the culti¬ 
vation and' harvps^ing of their crops. The labourer in a 
jute-mill in Bengal, Who usually .cohies from Sa/rn. Cham- 
paran, Balia or other district in the United Provinces or 
Bihdi, goes back in the hot weather or harvest Season. 
Local labouVcrs are few, comprising less than one-third, of 
the hands.' In the city of Howrah, which has a population 
of 179,000, and which doubled itself during the last forty 
years; more than two-thirds 'of the inhabitants were born 
outside the district. The Bengali-speaking population com¬ 
prised only 40 per cent, of the population, while the Hindi 
and Oriya-spealdng people constituted 47 per cent, and 3 per 
cent, respectively. When the labourers come from di'^tant 
countries, they leave their families behind. Thus in How¬ 
rah there are only 562 females to 1,000 males. Between 
1871-1911. the increase of females was 75 per cent., while 
that of males was, as great as 150 per cent. 

Some of the mill t^wns have shown a phenomenal increase 
of population. Thus, in Bengal m the last decade Bhadres- 
war has increased twice, Tittagarh thrice, and Kharagpur 
five times in population. The dangors of overciowding and 
insanitation have been very serious, and the .Tiore so because 
the increase of population has been so sudden. Fucha or 
kucha cooli lines have been built by the managers of the mills, 
but they do not "save fhe situatipn. When the hours of 
labour are 5 a.m. to 8 _p.m., with changes at 7.30 a.m., 10 
atm., 12.30 p.m., 3 and k p m., each shift working ten hours 
a day, the labourers hive to live close t'< a miU, and ovety 
crowding ciuinot be prevented. There is alro an enornioiB 
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ynount of cortt|^ct labour, about tbe bousing of whicb the 
jmpio;^ does not trouble himself at all. A cooli contractor 
is paid so much a bale for bringing raw j|ite from a jetty to 
the mijl, or manufaAured jute from tfie mill to the jetty or 
the railway-station. All these make it absolutely essential 
for labour to live closf» to the factory; and, if there is no 
congestion in the mill-lines, there is congestion !n the private 
bttitis. It is these latter especially which are centres of 
poverty, prostitwtipn and disease. A sardar is allotted some 
land from* the mill rent-free to build huts on; he tfrings' 
workers to IfVe in the huts and collects their rents, some- 
tinws charged at an exorbitant rate. The huts are very dark 
and.gloomy, without \rentil^tion or light.* Filth lies about 
uncollocteff^r^is dumped ih the yards. The rents are some¬ 
times as high as Re. 1-8 or Rs.3 per week for a^jlark 
room and another small half-room, and thefe is one privy 
for sixty persons, with a rent of i J annas per weeij per head. 
In Ward 5, Howrah, the number of persons per acre is 
ninety. Sankaribazar^ Daccg, which strikes us as one .of 
the m*ost congested quarters in a city in Bengal, has 
a density of 6^-6, which compares favourably with 
fc(twrah. * 

, Indian Slum Problem,—In Bombay town 76 per cent, 
of the popufetioo lives in one-rogen tenements. (5) There are 
over i^,c 5 oo of these tenements, and the average nifmber of 
pA-sans per room is 4-^7. The labouring classes, almo^ 
without exception, live in tenements of a single room in 
large chawls, which sometimes provide at:ommon washing- 
place on each floor, and sometimes a fUtiani or mori in e^h 
room. Persons living in five- ofto-rooiq tenements average 
1-43 and persons geirooill. The following table shows 
the number of tenements per inhabited house in some of the 
mill areas in Bombay:— 
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The greatest <^ensity is 6138 per acre in !.eco(id Nagpada, 
while fn one-fifteenth ojE the total area'of the island a'« 
huddled together neaj-ly two-fiftjis of the populatKrn* at 
391 per acre. . . ‘ 

Life is squalid; dirty, unclean and unnatural when, for 
esjample, as many as fifteen persons live in each room of 
the oJie-room teheiiKnts. ’No lesj than 76 per cent, of the 
population, i.e.*, no fewer than 743',250 souls, reside in single¬ 
room tenements. Real.homes in tffe shape, of whSle houses 
are very rare; even hojnes in flats arf comparatiyely un¬ 
common ; for the great bulk of the people "■home " means 
a single room. JHence*the impprtansf of recognising the 
room rather than thi house as'the imit'whqp applying 
municipaT by-laws which prescribe. the amount of open 
space t(f be provided dutside dwelling-^lacw.^ 

• j. H Qri-'Social Reform and Slum fteformt II, p. 17.4 
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•As regards draipage and ventilation, the following remarks 
are quoted from the secretary to the Bombay Development 
Con^mittee of 1914: ♦ Jt is not u»common 4 o find a continu¬ 
ous area of tftiildings%ach occupying practically *the whole 
site on which it stands. Each building may be surrodhded 
almost entirely by a da»k, narrow gully which, in the absence 
of any possibility of installing a proper drainage s3?stem, is 
an ppen drain containing the waste water used for domestic 
purposes, and-defiled also with urine, with excreta over¬ 
flowing frofti the privy baskets, and avith all kinds of refuser* 
thrown out of windows. Except for some small dirty 
cha9ks. these gullies may constitute the only acaess of light 
and "air t« tlje tooms io the|buildings.» ^ifost of the r<»ms 
have obviously no proper supply of light and air, and many 
of them are dark h»vels which no breath of fresh air^^ver 
reaches. Often such smail windows as look a)ut on thf 
nafrow passage cannot be opened at all because qf the foul¬ 
ness of the gullies, and because of the fear that rubbish and 
filth throwif out of th«^windows will enthr the rooms.. But 
lack of light and air is b^ no means the only fault of such 
dwellings. There is alsy the very imperfect drainage which 
rtsfilts from, the crowded nature of the sites, and the damp¬ 
ness ofcsoil due to this insufficient drainage, and other causes. 
Dweirmg-ro*ms»art too smalUsind too ^low. Yards and 
compounds are libt decently paved. Proper arrangements 
for disposal of refuse arj absent.” , . 

Inadequate fnunicipal regulations v'itii regard" to dweU- 
ings, indifference to town-planning, a Hisser faire policy 
pursued with regard to thejocation of fSetories and worldpg- 
men’s quarters, as well as house-tax have all contri¬ 
buted to thi^vercrowding, involving diseasdand discomfort, 
nervoustension^vic», callousness aqd many more evils. (6) 

Ther^ is an enopnous amount, of overcrowding in the 
poorer quarters of Calcutta. Over the whole municipal 
area there is an avejage pppulationof 2-5,persons per room, 
and this congettion,existS more or lees over the whole of the 
city, the least congested ward being Park StreA, with i;3 
persons per room, jand the most congested being Jbrabagan, 
witji 4 4 persons jAr room. The facts as to th« absence of 
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family life in Calcutta will be examined pr^ently, and tEe 
investigation of the conditions prevailing makes it dear that 
the majority of^the wor]fing-class^s« are housed in over¬ 
crowded barracks or equally overcrowded budis.' c * 

The city of New York presents us with one of the world’s 
records in overcrowded conditions^ But in Bombay the 
overcrowding far exceeds the New York record. We have 
not any data relating ^o the number of families in Calcutta 
occupying rooms in the bus/t, and the sjzas of those rooms, 
^ut*we have .sufficiently clear impressions also to conclude 
that the congestion and overcrowing are not less. In New 
York mor? than one and a half persons to a room is held to 
be overcrowding, •aijd about 45 per cent, of families live in 
an overcrowded condition. In'BycuUa ansi''Tad\«adi the 
avQrage number of occupants to a single room is 4-44 and 
5-45 respectively, ^and in none uf the tenements is there a 
less average than 1-5 persons living in one room. • In 
Mandvi, as we have already seen, there are, on an average. 

persons living in a sipgle room. The unmitigated 
and incalculable evils of this fearful, congestion are 
apparent. 

A Specimen Slum.—In a Chamar busii in Mechuabazar, 
Calcutta, which I visited, I witnessed overcrowding whicn is 
perhaps among the worst gn record. The. bur\ti is divided 
into several unequal and unsyminetrical blocks. The 
ground-space of each block is rented from the zamindar by 
a sub-lord, who erects the dingy close-built iwifi-huts, collects 
the rents from each of the huts of the block and, after 
handing over to the zamindar tjjc rent of the ground'space, 
appropriates the jurplus. "Thus, in one of these blocks, 
which measured 15 feet in length' and 18 feet^ in breadth, 
there is an overcrowding of—7 adiJts, 6 women, i boys, 6 

The rooms are constructed so as to utilise the ground 
space to the majdmunj and yield th^ highest amount as 
rents, without any reference to the drainage or ventilation. 
Each of the rooms earns a rent of Re,i to Rs.z-^. In the ' 

* c* 

* Vii$ Madan and Shrosbm's on City an/l Main R<»d 

*Pi^ 4 ctf, Calojtia^ 1913. 
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block in questio* there are six rooms. The rooms vary a 
little in* size. The mean size is 9 feet long, 6 feet broad and 
5 fMt high. In eactf ^pom there is a qpt 4 nd a rack, and L 
find one or tfvo oveni in addition. The room is Very dark, 
and even in the daytime the things cannot be seen wiftiout 
a lamp. In the partiaflar block there is an open space of 
3 stjuare feet in the centre, where utensils are scoured. On 
onqside I find also a cot. There is also a tulasi plant in a 
tub, a marigold also in a tub, but placed on a bamboo joof. 
Some of thfe blocks have no privy attached to them, a fe^ 
blocks sharing a privy in common. The overcrowding here 
is e^n greater than that ip the bmtis of the nrill-contres. 
But •& striking difference is qoticeable.*(7) * * 

Punohayet in the Slum.—^The Chamars form a homo¬ 
geneous community,‘and are not uprooted as,are the iflill- 
hands from the pld communal conventions and Pegulations» 
Thd mill-hands, on the contrary, live more or less an un¬ 
attached life, uncared for by hny educational agencies and 
unregulated‘by any social code. There* is the commundl 
temple, there is also the J>unchayet, which acts as the dis¬ 
ciplinary agency. The qpmmunal temple is maintained by 
om;-?ighth of the fees levied when fines are imposed. In 
onp *motith the punchayet meets to settle a marriage in con¬ 
sultation with thtfpirents of thetJbuple, to ^’arn a dilettante 
of loose, morals arid to arrange fof the repayment of an 
advance to an artisan by p. usurious jnoney-lendei;. There* 
are occasions on* which the priest or the story-teller comes, 
recites and explains the hyrpns of the ^amayana and the 
Bhagavata, and enlivens the»recitation with his songs. He 
is paid in land in food, cloj;hes, as well isdif money, b]^ the 
rich membersjof the comthunity, while the ?ich and poor 
alike who^ssembjie in»the communal tempje to listen to him 
may pay^their mite to the tray that is before them’to en¬ 
courage the priest to prolong his discourse or to show their 
appreciation. Even Ijn tha midst of the poverty and the 
squalor, the^rttind the cohgestion, wC find in this^compact 
comrounity a type of noble morals apB chastity, and of an. 
idealistic attitude towards life so characteristic *of the 
Indiap folk-mini^ in’ou^ fields and cottages v^hich express 

VOL. a 
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themselves in pious songs and hymns infiflany a mooniit 
night of well-earned rest and recreation. 

The' Toll of ui^ease.r-But un^6ir these overcrowded 
condition? the spread of diseases is e£*^<y and an outbreak of 
plaghe, cholera or smallpox will dritfe away alLthose who 
can escape. The recent influenza ^ idemic has affected the 
poorer classis in the cfiawls apd bustis much more than the 
upper closes. How can it be otherwise ? In Bonibay 
some of the chawls are unspeakably filthy.- In one in which 
'lio less than 2,000 souls live, the bhangi (scavenger) has not 
been for a little less than a fortnight, and all the, filth has 
accumulated. And why has not the scavenger been ? 
Bedause the landlord refuses (to pay him rtiore. . The -land¬ 
lord has nothing to suffer. His rents, heavy ^hough-they are 
in>Bombay, come in all the same. The rooms cannot be 
.described.. Some'of the dirtiest'Stables for horses in Bombay 
are better. 

As in Bombay, so in Ahmedabad and Poona, Howrah and 
Calcutta, the epidfemic claints the heaviest toll-from among 
the Ul-fed, ill-housed and ill-Oared-for .miU-hands. The 
gloom that has originated in Bombay has spread far and 
wide. The fever is raging intensely, and the death-rt>ll is 
ghastly in the area occupied by the mills'and labourers, 
and which even in normal times affords dread v'aming, 
envelo'ped as it is in thick smoke and overladen with soot 
- and dust which, breathed by the mill-hands and Other 
toilers who are cro\vded together in tens Of thousands, act 
as slow poison.' In some two months the epidemic has 
carried off from the city chawit or the jungle-ridden village 
6 , 003,000 lives.' - " 

Encouragement of Vitfe. —(rrpg shops are many, and 
they are situated quite near the’conli lines to-encourage 
drink, while brothels qlso spring up, sometimes under the 
super'vision of the employers, and satisfy the coarse appe¬ 
tites of operatives whose nerves are shattered by long hours 
of work and by dehumanised and desocialised life under 
, devitali^ conditions, and who- therefore have frequent 
recourse to drink arid debauchery for relaxation. Apart 
from these, we have already pointed out the general char- 
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a«ter of the mil>population. In India there has not been 
created'as yet a class of factory labourers who train them¬ 
selves in mill-work aSid who depend upon it for livelihood. 
It IS tiwe that some^abourers remain long enoilgh in the 
lines and %hawls. andYring their family to hve with them, 
but the vast mass of flfc factory population is shifting, in¬ 
constant and irregular in ifs empjo^-ment, and charac- 
terKed by a striking disparity between the proportions of 
the sexes. 

In the mill areas in Bombay the disparity in the selT 
proportions is shown below :— • 

% • 

Number of Fei/ales to i.ooo 
• Byrulla^ *. . • . . . • . 580*55 

J'adwatfi^ . . . . . 566-84 

Mandvi ....... 423-94 

In Howrah wp have already seen that*there are only 562 
females to 1,000 males. Thus intemperance and* prostitu¬ 
tion became easy and naturai. 

The sociaV condition^ in oua mill-towift represent oiJy*a 
more squahd and degraded phase of life than wh^t is 
found in our impoi^ant^cities. We have already described 
the •unnatur^ life of our labourers in the Bombay chawls 
apd*th« Howrah buslis. 

Hodsing Problem, East and West.—Jn Calcutta and 
Bombay the probfdm of housing accommodation has become 
extremely serious. The increase of rqpts has been phenome-* 
nal, and this has tended to break up ;the joint family. 
VTiere families still live under the same’roof, they often 
divide the house into separate portions. In Northern 
Calcutta, the quarter of t|ie resfclence ai lift Bengali plbpu- 
lation, the s^tem of .actually dividing dwelling-houses 
amongst r.everal co-heird is a very potent ^factor in the pro¬ 
duction of insanitary property. Thus a large dwelling is 
divided into a number of mean little tenements with totally 
inadequate open spa^ and most of* the rooms imperfectly 
hghted and vsntilaied. * Ordinarilyf however, much of 
'Northern Calcutta contains only froip* 9 per cent, lo I2 per, 
cent, of total open space, which is ai> appalling figure, and 
the buildings ire generally twice the height ob London, 
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Birmingham and Liverpool slums. This fact of the muth 
greater height of Calcutta slums intensifies the insanitary 
conditions. Britishccity sRid especiiiily London slum^ of 
which we* hear so much, and whi/h are steadily being 
cleared at great expense, are comm^ly but two* stories in 
height, and^all are provided with'in incomparably better 
street s)^tem than wee find anywhere throughout Calcutta, 
exceptingfOnly in the small Park Street area. Nor is any 
Eurppean slum allowed to be overcrowded to-an extent even 
approaching the coiidition now existing ^ ii 5 Calcutta. 
Calcutta, inside the area enclosed by Circular Road- and the 
River Hoc%hly, contains no lessc than twenty-two blocl6 of 
residential property*, without any street sysfeip, and served 
internally only by tortuous lanes, passages and fragmentary 
leri^hs of narrow street. The average size of each block is 
100 acres.' The tbtal area is about 2,200. acres, and can 
perhaps best be comprehended in the form of twenty-two 
squares of closely-built-up stfeetless property, each square 
tfieasuring about 2,'ioo X 2,100 feet, or 700 x 700 yards, and 
they cover over 3 square miles, ff we include areas outside 
Circular Road, then we get a total of 2,500 acres of streetless 
property. ^ '■ • 

Conditions like these can be found elsewhere enly .m 
Bombay, and in,Cairo and'eonstantino^le*{bo1ir dry cities), 
and Pekin, Canton, Mukden and other Chinese cities. On 
a very much smaller <-xale they occur in Delhi and'otJier 
Indian cities. • . * 

Some of the greatest Western slums appear to have 
been in Glasgow, many yearsi ago. Their total area of 
about 90 acres' is still spoken of with awe in British 
municipal circles; in Calcutta a kicgle one our twenty- 
two blocks much exceeds the Glasgow record, '“both in 
area and intensity. (Report of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust.) 

Mortality Statistics, Male and sfemale.— There has 
been great exultation Vecently because in Cateut^a the death- 
rates are going down s^d down, but rt must be remembered 
that thrae are crude and'disconnected, and, as Dn Crake 
points ouk in his Report, " cannot Ije cbmpared with those 
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of othettowns.” * Still-births are not calculated in Calcutta, 
as in Bombay and thf West, and there is a large number of 
deaths of persons whoHeave Calcutta t« die in villages that 
is also ribt reclconed. yhus the Calcutta death-rate cannpt be 
lower than that of B^bay if calculated in the ordinary 
way. . 

In all countries the male <death-i«.te exceeds the female 
death-rate. In Switzerland, Germany and Groat Britain 
the female death-rate is only about 88 per cent, that of^ 
the male. This is due to the fact that the females are less 
exposed to the trials and dangers of life. In the province of 
Bengal as well the female death-rate is 31 per i, 5 oo agajnst 
34 amongst jnales. Bht ,ii> Calcutta* the ratios are in¬ 
verted.* The fftllowing table shows the death-rate by sex 
and age in Calcutta and th^ province : 


Age Periock 

' Calcutta Kate per 1,000 
(1918). 

Provincial Rates 
. (> 909 ). _ , 

"Wiars. 

• 

; Females. 

• 

Males. 

Females, 

Maies. 

• ♦ 

1 5 . 

02-3 

61-2 

37 

44 

^to IC*. 

2 2-2 

12-5 

J 4 

17 

10 to 15 . . . ., 

• * 5-9 

tv 7 

10 

zz 

15 to 20 . , 


«o 

• •7 

20 to 30,. 


16-9 

21 

19 

30 vO ^ , 

29-6 

22-9 

22 

22 

40 to 50 . . . 

275 • 

29*9 • 

24 

. 27 

50 to 60 . 

39*5 

42 9 

. . 3,5 

41 

60 and over . 

I 35’0 

II48 

•58 

77 



1 

^ _ 



At 15-20 years the female dg^th-rate’irt Cdcutta is more 
than double tlie male de^th-rate, while in Bengal Presidency 
the difference is ivjt sb sharp (20 and’iy). . 

From the age of *10 in all age»periods the death-rate 
amongst females in the city is much higher than amongst 
males; while in tli# pr^idency the msde death-rate is 
generally higher? as ill other countries*of the worl 4 . When 
we remember this and (foihpare the Ojcutta rates wi^ those* 
recorded in England, where at all’agA from 5-56 years the 
death-rate amongst females is distinctly lower thhif amongst 
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males, one realises the truth of Professor 'Patrick Gedde^s 
indictraent of Cakutta as a matricidalcity.' 

The cau^ of tWinverslon of the! normal ratios of mor¬ 
tality amongst males and females areftbvious. In {ne city, 
the effect of the insanitary housing l^rangement'must tell 
more upon the health of the females than upon the males, 
and especially so because thc'purdah system is much more 
rigid and exacting than in the villages, and not only involves 
the constant exposure of Vifomen to insanitary conditions, 
but actually leads to the construction of ill-hghted and ill- 
ventilated buildings in order to secure privacy to the zenana. 
Apart front the dangers due to the strain of repeated child¬ 
bearing and prolonged lactatiop in tehder age and of ignorant 
midwifery, the ill-ventilated and insanitary houses with the 
coAttyards in, the middle, latrines and drains in the vicinity 
Of the water-tank and kitchen for exclusive' use of women, 
and the social conventions prohibiting exercises in the pure 
air outside the precincts of the congested slums and dwell¬ 
ings!' bear responsibility for I’he greater mortafity amongst 
females. As a result of a complex variety of causes more 
economic than social, such as prenfeture motherhood, 
ignorant midwifery, poverty, insanitary dwcJlmgs, want of 
pure air and healthy exercises, maternal deaths in Calcutta 
amount to i in ct.'ery 40 as compared with the^average rate 
of from I to 2 per i,oooHn England. 

■ Tuberculosis.— -The effect of constant exposure to in¬ 
sanitary surroundings, or, in other words, the result of 
adhering to the pufiak system in the slums of a large city, 
is also shown by the heavy incidence of tuberculosis among 
girls'and young women. Bombay is not so much respon¬ 
sible on this account as Calcutta.* ' 

TUBBR9ULOSIS Bkatb rate. 

C^catta. B<mba3r. 

Females only.3 3, 2 9 1*02, 2*20 

Males only .. . * . ... %-y, vb •41, 3*24 

Average only v • *‘ 3 * 2 Q. *62, 2*56 

Hespir4*:ory diseases excluding Phthisis ~ 8*0 r —> 23*97 

_ * ¥ _ 

^ of tJu Municipai A^ministraiion of CalctMa, 19x5-16^ Vd. I« 

' P*«* 54 

* Figures for >9x7-18 aaf 1918-19 are given. • 
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• In Qdcutta af 10-15 years of age the incidence is six 
times as great; at M-20 years, it is foiy times as great; 
an# at 20-30 years, tmee times %s gre^ a!fe amongst'males. 

Bliddness. —^AnoAier effect of the insanitary^ ill-lighted 
dwelling lias been tlmt the incidence of blindness ahtiong 
males is lower, but anidng females is far higher, than in the 
province of which Calcutta is the capital; and*that the loss 
of sight is less frequent among men than amopg women, 
whereas the reverse is the case in Bengal. The figures are 
given beloiv;— 

Number of Blind per i,ooo. 

• Male. 

r.alcutta . . # . . 6\ 

• llengal * , . # . . . £0 • 

• • # 

* pR»roRiioN or Blind Females to 100 Males. 

• Male Female. ^ 

Kngland xoo • X07'3 

United States .... lotf • So-t • 

• Calcutta ..... 100 

Bengal ..... 100 ^76 

One c.\pianation is^ that pialcs suffering from cataract 
have recourse tp the surgeon more freely than women. But 
the effects of the conditions of ill-lighted dwellings mdst also 
he* emphasised. The occupation of women lies mainly 
ifiSooss, anS the main proportion have to spend the greater 
part'of da\4and night in smaJJ-dark rooms, filled with the 
acrid jmoke of cdtv-dung fires, at which thty cook titeir food. 

1 ne« cumulative effect of life under such conditions is 
apparent frorfl the returns of blindness by agd, for two- 
thirds of the blind women are over 5o*years of age. The 
homesteads in the viUage^'are ventilated, since the bamboo 
walls and roofs allow of a morC'thorougjhpercolationpf sur ; 
the Bengali^woman iij tire village consequantly suffers less 
than h«r sister wht> lives in the slums and the insanitary 
dwellings of the metropolis. ’ 

Insanitary Zenanas. —^The purdah woman is particu¬ 
larly hable to suff^ from the effects of confinement to the 
house, especially in,congteted areas. Dr. H. M. Crake thus 
wrote on fhe sanitary oondition of Northern Calcutta : " No 
survey of an oriental city can,possibly ignore the poteht , 
influence of tHe purdah system on its domestic architecture. 


Femaiie. 
• 02 
63 
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Obviously the house is directly inspired bji^the necessity ol 
securing absolute ^privacy for the ladies of the household. 
To effectually seclude^ the inner apartments from the vulgar 
gaze, air and light are shut out, and tharooms rendered unfit 
for human habitation. It is very coni.non to find the whole 
of the lower story of the zenana, cvcii in large and valuable 
houses, given up to gpiowns., and kitchens, the inmates 
frankly admitting that not one of the rooms is fit to live in. 
1 must confess 1 am astonished at the average kitchen. It 
“Ti, in“a large number of houses, a gloomy, stuffy den, full of 
acrid smoke, and yet the ladies of the house have to spend 
• hours in these very unpleasant .surroundings. The entire 
absence of chimneyc results in an atmosphere which is 
almost unbearable when cooking is going on in.a partitularly 
ill-VKntilatcd kitchen. In Barabazar area in Calcutta the 
epurtyard and surrounding area are used for godown pur¬ 
poses, whih the office is on ground floor (or upstairs some¬ 
times) ; thus the dwelling space above is restricted and 
overcrowded, and unhealthy aceordingly. The rough adapta¬ 
tion of domestic buildings to storage use compels the 
congestion of the dwellings, while th^ dust that accumulates 
in the courtyard is constantly being raised, an^ .thus passes 
into the upper stories, to which their notorious unhealthy 
ness is largely duy Tuberculosis is especially rampant in 
this area. In this area, again, there arc a'good many four- 
story tenements, and spine of fivg, and even six. Whi'le 
Edinburgh has loiyercd the municipal building limit to 
three stories, above which height no tenement houses or 
flats are now constriicted, we haz'e no such prohibition at 
all. How many stciis would delicjite mothers climb with¬ 
out getting strabied ? Thus women, both middle-aged and 
old, as well as young children, stay at home to avoid stws, 
and so get out of health for want of exercise and in other 
ways." 

Infant Mortality.— But Calcutta is upt alone among the 
matricidal cities. In Bangalore the mater.ial ^deaths in 
eyery i,oo6' are thrice greater than those of Calcutta—78 
pet 1,000.' Maternal mortality is also very high in Madras, 
but figures nre not available. The efi[ect^ of sJumdom with 
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icgard,to infanf^mortality are no less harmful. The infant 
mortality rate for t^e whole of Calcutta»in 1918-1919 was 
289. The rates for olher citie^ are gwen below :— 


MEATH'RATE PER 1 , 000 . • 

1 1914 and before. 1916. 1917. 1919. 

India . . . • . . 2094 — 20O — 

Central Provinces and Berar . 265 t —• 227 — 

Bengal . . . . 200' — 189 — 

• Madras Province 282-8 — ^294 — 

France • • • • — — — 

Great Britain 145 — — •So*—-" 

Denmark . 138 — — 

Sweden . * . . . 130 — —- — 

Norway . 104 — — — 

Ireland . . » 97 ^ — * — — 

Calcutta . • . , 282 • * •240-2 249 o *— 

Bombay . • • * 325 388 4<^iyh 

Maditft City • 308 205 277-3 — 

Bangalore , • 1968 — — 

London . « 100 ' 8g^ — 85 

Birmingham %. 122 • 204 • — — • 

Manchester 220 121 4 — — 

Liverpool , . .1.40 117 — — 

Port Sunlight . . . 78 — — — 

• . • 

Somb slum quarters have always been noted for a high 
rate of infant mortality. Jorabagan is one of them. This 
cstRinely congested quarter* with its great masses of 
building's inleftectcd by nairow gullies and its hundreds of 
fenement-hqiuses. packed with* humani^, is obviously 
inimical to child* life. The suburban wards of CSilcutta, 
thsiugli far less congested, contain thousands of damp, dark, 
dirty huts, surrounded bV grossly insanitary conditions.' 

Dr. Sir Kailas Chandra Bose has given tifb following death- 
rates in Wards V and VI ^'which inditfUte the highest re¬ 
corded infant mortalities in the'V'orld ; . • « 

• * • 

W4RD No V yORASANKO AND BURRABAZAR) . 


Births 
Deaths . 

. Balance living 


• < 

i <)07 

1 

j 190S. 

m 1909. \ 

2910. 

j > 911 * 

i 

1 

i 7'5 

• 810 •; 

663 

' 758 

293 

*1 4.50 

.462 

448 

! 438 

. I *75 

' .348 

215* 

1 320 

0 1 595 

: 580 

: . 580 

675 

1 577 • 


* Mfipoft of Hu Municipal ddministration of^Cakutta, 1915-1O4 igtb-i?. 
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Ward No. VII (Arhenian Street and Radhabazar Dt.) 


1 

. .. 1 

l<fo7- 

, « 

! 1908. 

: '■ 1 

j iw- 1 

-i -r 

i 

1910. 1 

I 9 lt. 

0 

Births .... 

• 

1 318 

38.5 

\ 1 

1 A 610 

'(abnormal)' 

• ' 

307 

345 

Deaths. 

1 

i()fj 


*55 

JbO 

Balance living . 

I2I 

21 O 

5‘/5 

*5-2 

17U. 

Death ratc pdt 1,000 

1 OJI ! 

Ay} 

Z 05 1 

505 

48r 


Bombay Houses.—In Bombay clerks on moderate 
salaries affJct tenfments of two rooms in ckawls; and 
there is a tendency' for the old. style of Mindu dwelling- 
house, with its oUa and mazaghar (mfddle-hitil), to 
dis^pcar under pressure of space and high rents. The 
rtcher middle-clashes are found residing' in w'hat are 
called flafs, the most prominent feature of which is the 
diwankham or reception-room'. Around this are grouped 
the 'kitchen, washing-room, ‘Sleeping-rooms afld wpmen’s 
apartments, which vary in size and number in proportion to 
the wealth of the owner. The mrsses‘and the flats, the 
busHs and chawls of the middle and labouyng classes bf 
Calcutta and Bombay, vary in the degree of unclean- 
liness and insankation, buf it will be a^ dLsagrepable sur¬ 
prise to know that low-paid clerks, staying far- awjiy 
from their families, dive under conditions whiclf are 
far from good, (healthy and even moral. More than 
two-thirds- of the population -of Bombay and of Cal¬ 
cutta live under desperately Miazardous housing condi¬ 
tions. ‘ ‘ , • 

Bombay—Infant Mortality.-^hi Bombay the death- 
rate for infants foe the city as a wholtfin rgi8 wis 590-3. 
For some of the slum Ureas the ratesi are : Dhol* Talao, 
481; Kamathipura, 703 ; Nagpada, 714 ; Mandvi, 1024. 

The following ‘table "classifies •birthW by the number of 
tenements, occupied b^ tlie parents a^ also' th^ number of 
deaths that occurred a^ong these'iitfants ; 
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BmiHS AND Infant Moriautv by the Ndubbr of Rooms 
Occupied in 1918. t 


■ 








• 

I room 
and 

1 under. 

2 rwms.' 

3 rooms. 

4 or 
more 1 
rourns. : 

i Road* 

1 side. 

• 

Hos* 

pitals. 

j Total 
:• No. in 
; 1916. 

Births . . 

mor* 

1 14,442 

2,117 

1 1,056 

5»5 

5 »S 

i 

• 

4,051 

. 21.773 

ialttv. . 

1 11,081 

193 


40 

•321 

1 12,629 

Infant mor-^ 






talitv i>cr 1 
100 birihii \ 


49-88 

37*47 

23-87 

‘ I. 33 -. 3.1 

7*92 

1 • 

1 59*03 

registered j 






in r>ic 1 

tftneinentsj 

i 

i ' 


, • 


i 

• 

j • 

! 


• * $ 

It Will be observed from the foregoing statement that of 
the 21,733 live births registered during-the year, 14,44!!, or 
66-45 per cents, occurred m tenements ^3f one toom or less, 
arid the number of deaths among such was ii,081, tr 76-72 per 
cent, of the births; this pfoportion varies inversely as the 
nwnbe/ of fooms occupied ; 49*88 per cenf. in the case o 4 ttvo- 
room tenements and 37 47 per cent, in the case oi three- 
room tenements. • • 

* The lowest j)ercentage of infant mortality {7-9) occurred 
Aimong children born in hospitals. The municipal nurses 
and the .hijaltlf ,v*sitors of the Sanitary Association and 
tjic Lady Wellingdon Scheme—who are all qualified 
midtvives—daily visit tlie localitios and chawh inhabited 
by the poor, and help to diffuse a*d«popularise elemen¬ 
tary knowledge of the 'ptinciplcs of health and hygiene, 
and carry such knowledge aqjl habit into the homes and 
lives of the ignorant, give advice oh*Ae prevention of 
disease, and the caje *and upbringings of infants, and 
bring tf> the notice ol the authorities unregistered births, 
unvacejnated children and cases* of sickness; tEey also 
find out prospective mothers among the poor, and induce 
them to go to thi* maternity heftnes provided for them 
free; anfj, Where' suet refuge fe not sought, attend 
on the women ^ in •tlieir homesf,* providing them with 
necessaries in, the shape of milk, blankets, charpoy, etc. 
Thpre are al^ Som/g maternity,homes fdlr'the poor' 
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one municipal at Bellasis Road, and two vinder the„Lad/ 
Wellingdon Scheme, of which one is ^ Parel (opened on 
March 24, 1^16) and the otBer at Vieforia Bundar, Colaba 
(opened on September i, 1916). / 

A high percentage of deaths in infants under i month 
may indicate.low vitality of the infant or unsatisfactory 
conditions attending child-birth. A high rate for infants 
of over 6 months may indicate faulty surroundings, bad' 
•feeding and dirty water; all of which influence adversely 
health at every age period. The following table gives the 
percentage of the deaths (1916) occurring at different periods 
‘ during the first y^r of life for ‘Bombay city and for the 
four districts in the Southern Registration District:— 


' District, 

t 

Under 

I month. 

Between i and 
6 months. 

Between 6 and 
12 months. 

Bclgaum 

4510, 

2919 

25-71 

Dharwhr .... 

45-41 ' 

. '31-03 

23-56 

Kanara ^. 

4476 

29 29 . 

25*95 

Bombay city 

34-46 

3*-37 

34*19 


Tuberculosis in Industrial Life.—But it is only the 
waste oWndia so far as maternal and infaptlle mortality is 
concerned which has been accounted for. We have not 
reckoned the deaths from plague and influenza, cholera and 
smallpox, and alsotfrom the main psoases of ordinary life. 
We only now refer to.tubercuIosis as a main scourge of in¬ 
dustrial populations. It is,ttruer that we have very few 
statistical recorik tci guide us., There is evidence, however, 
that the disease is more prevalent iji the large industrial 
centres t^n elsewhere ; that the disease' is definite!^ on the 
increase in rural areas abutting on centres from whichJabour 
is drawn and to which the victims of the disease go to die ; 
that in few factories are sufficieljt precautions taken to 
reduce the,risk of such places aSordirtg fadilitirs for the 
tnmsmissipn of tuberciiWus infection from the sick to the 
healthy. The city faetbry'and the crowded .workshdp are 
not the nathral habitat cf human beisgs, and every' prccau- 
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<ion must be tiken to prevent the unnatural environment 
acting deleteriously on the employees. , 

*• • • • 


• Death-rates per i,^. 


-^ 

1 From Respiratory * 

♦ i Diseases. 

! • ; 

t 

From all 
Causes. 

Bangalore .... 

• i • 


. . . ! 7-28 1 

3 Q -95 

iColar Gold Fields 

■ • • 1 * 

50 70 

Calcutta . . . . • . 

. ! 2 3 (tuberculosis) 

3.540 

Bombay . * . 

• . 1 10 94 

35 0 

Birmingham .* . 

, 1 1-28 

14 I 

London 

. j T-44 (tuberculosis) 

15 0 

London slum area . 

. i O lo • 

I 6-2 

Mapehestor . « . . 

. • • ! • 53 , • . 

4 , j 2'i (tuberculosis) ‘ 

« 

Madras . ... 

_::_s_ 

39-5 


That tuberculosis is conip'cuously thg curst the cotton 
industry is shown by the high rates of Bombay apd Madras. 
We give below the tubercle death-rates of the different 
wards of JJadras ;— • 


I. 

Rayapuram • . 

. 2-3 

3. 

Tdndiarpet 

10 

3 - 

Korukkapet^ 

2-0 

4 - 

Harbour . 

• . . 2-7 


Esplanade 

. 2-4 

6 . 

Trevelyan 

. I 9 

7 * 

Pafk *o%vn 

• 43 

8 . 

Perajnbnr 

. • 17 

9. 

I^ra.savakam . 

. , . .1-8 

10. 

Vepery . 

■ • 3-5 

21. 

12. 

Egmore . 
Ivilpauk . 

? . 1 - 3 * 

. . , . 2-8 

13 - 

Nangambankam 

. - 1-5 

14. 

Chintadripetta . • 

. . 1-3 

15 - 

Chepak . « 

. . . 2-3 

16. 

Tnplicane 

. . ■ 2-3 

17. 

Rayapet - • . 

,. . . . I'fi 

18. 

^Mylapore t *. 

. . ■ 1*4 


\vcragc for five years, 1*4. 


Madras.—Soda]*Conditions and In^t Mortality.— 
The general death-sate df Madras k greater than that of 
Calcutta and Bombay ;• the infani; mortality of” Madras p 
less than that of Bombay, but greater than that oKlalcutta, 
and is nearly ftirio: that of London. 













2q6 principles of ^COMPARATIVE ECONOMICS. 

The difference between social life in Madias from that ia 
the cities of Bomtpy and Calcutta is reflected characteristi¬ 
cally in the mortality incidence. In Bombay, which is ^n 
industrial and manufacturing city, the demarid for male 
labour is predominant, and there is/ a striking disparity 
between the proportions of the se»es, chiefly among the 
immigrant pdpulation. ^ In Calcutta, which also is a com¬ 
mercial and manufacturing centre, and where the seclusion 
of women is an important fact in the orgipiisation of labour, 
fke disparity between the sex proportions is no less signifi¬ 
cant. Madras, which is not an industrial centre, and which 
docs not recognise the ghosha, doc^ not show this disparity. 

The number of females to i,ooo .males in some of the 
important industrial cities is ^ivbn below: Madras^ 946; 
Cak-utta, 430 ; Boipbay, 562. Madras,-with its large num¬ 
ber of female domestic servants knd other unskilled female 
labourers, lis much like a Western city, and can be easily 
distinguished in its social composition from a city like 
Calcutta. At the age period, 15-20, for every r.,000 males 
there are only 467 and 553 feraales*in Calcutta and Bombay 
respectively; while the corresponding figure for Madras is 
1,040. In the English towns^at the same age period there 
are 1,070 females to 1,000 males. In MadraS the disparity 
between the sex proportioiv; does not ilircctly encolirage 
prostitution as in “Bombay, and especially'Calcutta, with its 
single families and dis^ttached social existence. But, dh 
the other hand, the larger percentage (25 pdr cent.) of un¬ 
married females of the age period <15-20, as compared with 
20 and 10 per cent, fespcctively'jor Calcutta and Bombay, 
is full of perils. Again, in Madras the problems of maternal 
and infantile mortality are far moi;e serious ^than in the 
latter places, Ofi account of the equklity in sex proportions 
in Madras city there is a, higher proportion'of infants there 
than in Calcutta and Bombay. Thus, per 1,000 of the total 
population between the age period ckj, there are 70 and 
65 souls in Calcutta and Bombay respectively, while the 
corresponding figure for Madras i 4 sio. Consequently, the 
^ects of- insanitation.*m.the dark, dingy, overcrowded, 
mud-built huts in Madrw are far more shocking as regMds 
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ihe decimation fef children, many of whom are bom only 
to die*. Calculating from the infant njprtality per 1,000 
b^hs: Madras, 27^’3, Calcutta, 2j9», Bombay, 4100, 
the parcenthge of infantile deaths to total mortality would 
be as follows; Mal|ras, 32-4. Calcutta, 21-13, Bombay, 
26-56. As a result ofr the decimation of children in Madras, 
the number of children Hinder ten years ofige is less by 
5,600 than it was in 1901. This accounts for the almost 
stationary character of the population of the city. 

Maternal mortality is also greater here. Drink, gaidbllng 
and vi(je are*too rife in the overcrowded slums, while a poor 
municipality, with a revenue one-third that of Bombay and • 
one-twelfth that of Calcutta, and it* "jurisdiction gftater 
than^e areq^ served by*tHb Calcutta and Bombay munici¬ 
palities, is naturally ill-fitted to cope wijh these problems in 
ordinary timej—not to speak of its total incapacity wh^n 
an epidemic of influenza or cholera breaks fut in the 
paricheris and chawls. Add. to these the fact that in indus¬ 
trial centres like Boniba-v ^nd Howmh the wages, of a 
labourer’s farriily vary* from Rs.15 to Rs.30; while in 
Madras the average earnings of labourers amount to Rs.8 

ko’Ks.iz. Thus, whetlier from the effects of malnutrition 

• 

,of Iroijii insanitary living in overcrowded huts, -whether from 
the dumerisal superiority of infsnts, mothers and old persons 
who are’naturally ill-fitted to bear the trials of*life and 
economic stress, or from the inadequate resources of a— 
comparativeljf poor municipality, the situation’in Madras 
is far more serious thamthat in Calcutta* and Bombay, and 
bears ample -witness to t^je dangers @f a sudden transition 
from the agricultural-communll to tha ijew urban-industrial 
life of a p>eoj)le naturally adapted to con^unal habits and 
traditions in an enyirdnment which is unmvourable for the 
great industries on^the support o( which alone a great city 
can tlirive. . 

Slums of Madras.—^J'he squalor, thp degradation and 
the poverty ia tbe«slunfS of Calcutta and Bombay are far 
outstrippAi in the ninths of Arlapet in Bailgalore ajd 
Perambm- in MaJiras. In the PfincStiama slum near Binny’s ■ 
Mill in Bangdlorei the standard size for a roqpi has b^a 
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8 feet by 6 feet, the height at the apex beLg 5 feet. Th« 
door being 2 feet|by i foot, I could squeeze myseft with 
difficulty into the’rqpm, to learn to ^my suprise that yie 
denizens wtre three adults and two children,' and <also a 
dog. ‘The husband, the wife and the ipother-in-law, as well 
as the children, were huddled togetheF Kke beasts. There was 
also the hen-cover to thq left of,the aperture which served as 
the doorw^, and numerous chicks flitted about in the <l\rt 
dumped in the yard. In another place farther away on 
the other side of the sz.me paricheril found in a‘hut of the 
same dimensions as many as seven persons—four adults, 
father and mother, son and daughter-in-law, as well as two 
children,who lived iid slept togetherf And yet the hut pays 
double the rent. The Muhamm'adan land-owner charges for 
the^'ground space 4. annas, while the Brahman land-owner 
charges 8 annas, though the huts are contiguous and the 
ground spice rented is the same. 

In another Bangalore slum for the Panchamas—and here 
it is.a pukka-hniWchhatram ^^■hich Jias been transformed 
into a ^lum—the arrangement is this ; there.is a row of four 
rooms on each side, an alley in the middle and one room which 
joins the sides. There are two rooms on each side as One 
approaches the doorw-ay. There is one comer marked out, 
for bath for nearly fifty ptfSsons, who five* in »this block. 
There is a privy for fifty^persons, from which the filth has 
not been removed for d?ys. Each of these rooms earns a 
rent of Re. 1-8 as. The rent was Re. 1-2 as. before the last 
assessment.. In one of them we Were refused entrance as 
the Ma, or smallpox goddess, (Was inside. But, having 
entered, we were “face to face with human wretchedness— 
chicks, dogs and children playing'about in the alley, the 
whole place fiUecT with aprid smoke, and-some people down 
in the dark with influenza and smallpox. The mill-hands, 
who are not Panchamas, live in better rooms,- though they 
do not earn higher w^es and pay ricnts usually from 
Re.i-4to Rs. 2, according to the acEomraodatron they want. 
St'll, the rooms are won^e than the stables of the' rich. In 
• one such block 1 found' a room used as temple for Ramji, 
which had been rented by the mother of'a wrage-earaer. 
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• Whether in iafcutta or Bombay, Cawnpore, Bangalore or 
Poona,‘Ahmedabad or Madras, you are confronted in the 
bus{fs and chawls witn living htiman jp^fery, the dirt and 
disease«of hell incarnate. Everywhere the standard size of 
a kennel fc adopted, 8' x 6' x 5', and very often the side- 
walls of the thatched slfed admit both cold and rain. Eveiy- 
where there are imsymmetrical blocks of hundreds of these 
mud dens or thatched sheds, the living places (jf 2,000 or 
3,000 souls, where ihere is the most appalling congestion, 
every inch of ground space being utilised to the utmosff 
In too many of these huts father and mother, son and 
daughter-in-law, grown-up jnen and women, live and sleep 
together in the ^ame room, mixed up wifh'chicks and dogs 
and ailing babies that are neft better treated than the live¬ 
stock. In the Panchama busti the oveicrowding and flie 
filth are the mo%t unwholesome. Among the Madras slums 
which I visited, one had a doorway which was IJ feet by 
I foot, and, on squeezing myself with great difficulty into the 
room, I found a diseased ragged man,"who was actually 
sitting on a wooden planl? with his feet under water., The 
thatch was broken and w^s not proof against rain, of which on 
that'wet day I had personal experience. I found that the 
hpt"was circular, the diameter being 5 feet, the height at the 
apex being only yfeOt. Besides,'there y>’eTeJ>arans (sjjelves) 
on all sjdes, and I*iould not stand .erect. In this dark and 
filthyxien there lived a coqple and four ailing babiej. There - 
was also the adujfu (hearth), raised cnan eaotjren mound which 
protected it from wind, but, had not protected it against 
rain. That Panchama fam% earned wages of Rs.8 a month, 
and lived in a surrounding whict was siiist^jeakably filthy. 
The causes were drink and Social obloquy, ^less the stan¬ 
dard of life, of epmfort* and of activities B improved in 
the case of the Panchgmas by our offaring them greater social 
opportunities and respectability, they wiD perpetuate their 
life of filth and unclpanliness, and continue to lower the 
standard of living of» the*mill population as a,whole in 
Southern In^, and thufi *be a persbanent obstruction tOi 
economic progress. * In the case of the*Uttamas the IDth may 
be less, but the conetetion is not less terrible. .Ih nne house * 
^L. n 
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1 found, besides the husband and the wifej* as many as niye 
children, three of,whom belonged to a deceased brother. In 
another Madras Siuiji, perhaps the ;S?Orst 1 have visite^d, 1 
found a father and mother living with five children in a room 
4' X 7' X 6'. The mother had given birth to a baby in the 
same room only recently—84 cubic feet for seven souls! 
The verandcCh was 2|' x 2', apd it was giving protection to 
an old man who lost his shed in the last storm. 

In still another hut, which was 8' x 7' X -6'in size, there 
‘Xvecl three adult women and four children. The children 
earned wages of li annas a day by coo/f work in a neighbour¬ 
ing mill. There were no adult males, and the poverty was so 
gredt that the wolhen had not even clothes to hide (their 
shame. ‘ ^ 

iBut a real revelation in slum .-.tudies comes from 
Trichinopo'y, whce the middle-class Brahmans are found 
to live under conditions which are not much better than 
those of the chawls and bustis^ot the poor. In the Nagana- 
duswami temple store 1 found a room 6' x 8' x, 10'occupied 
by a Brahman, his mother, his wife and fivp children, two of 
whom were his brother’s. Another rooip of the same size was 
occupied by a Brahman and his wife, their two growii.up 
daughters and one son. Parans or shelves for bed or^for fuel 
hardly allowed a visitor to'stand erect. ■■ The tent was Rs.2, 
which had to be paid in advance. Eighty Souls inhabited this 
compact grfcup, called, the store, and there were only two 
privies for them. There were two taps and a well, and 
municipal regula'lions allowed onty eight pots of water for 
each family. 

The slums in Labbay Lane, Singartop, and in Jalalkuthri, 
are far worse.-' In Jalalkuthri I'found a Muhammadan hut 
occupied by thS parents, four grown-up boys and one ailing 
baby. * The hut was fi' x 8' x 5' and carried a rent of 
Re.i-2-0. In another hut, which was so dark that one could 
not see anything even in the noonday ,sim, there lived a 
mother and three adult daughters—alLprostitutes—in a close 
space of ib' X 6' X 10,'• There ft as a kitchen partitioned off 
within the same hut,' ocpupying nearly half of the total 
' space. The rent was Re.i, payable in advice. 
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.The tragedyls,^however, deeper when we see the rise of some 
of the most sordid sl^pis of India in one ofpur most beautiful 
angient temple cities? In Madura, iq R>nnagararr, for in- 
stancer not’very far from the temples of MeAiakshi and 
Sundareawar, there have developed some slum dwfillings 
indescribable in their* filth and squalor. The average size 
is now reduced to 6 ' x 5 ^ X. 5 ^ Op account 8f an increase 
ef Ihe municipal tax on the whole block, the landowner has 
increased the hous^rent from 4 annas to 6 annas, from 6 annas 
to 8 annas,* and from Re. 1 to Re. 1-2-0, according to thi sijfe 
of the rooms.' In one room, which was 6' X 8' x 10', there were 
a couple and two stunted ^nd diseased babies. .The parents 
had gone to work in the factory, therf^ther earning Rs.io 
and the mother Rs.6 a Aicfnth. The babies were left in 
charge of their deciepit grandmother. .Here and therv»in 
this block had^ accumuiatSd green sheets of waier emitting 
a foul stench and covered with rags and rubbish, ffhere was 
only one privy in the block for 300 persons. This privy, 
again, had not been byilt by^he munictpality. The work¬ 
men tliemselves built it t)y communal subscriptions.. The 
walls had crumbled down, and there was no decency. All 
the*workm§n complained of this, and also emphasised that 
ghi? huts nearer the privy were all uninhabitable because of 
the Idathsome smdl. •• 

The^ greatest inlsery and degrac^ation associated wth the 
new social and economic condition^that I ha\^ witnessed io- 
in the commercial city o? Mattancheri, adjoining the Cochin 
port. The terrible congestion in a narrow gpace, the 
agglomeration of heterogqpeous peo^es, white Jews and 
black Jews, Eurasians and low-class Muhammadans, as well 
as the peculiar form qf fnarrfege associated with Nair life 
and customs, h^e ell Contributed tp uncle^liness and filth 
and general social apd moral deteijoration. In a Compact 
block of land^ which belongs to the famous Jewish Syna¬ 
gogue, and which'h^^ beei) leased by a Muhammadan land¬ 
lord, there hawe grown ifp lines of huts—dark, dingy and 
gloomy. A a small hut 5 f 8' X 6j*x 5' I foun?& a couplp 
and four children*. In another hut*»f 10' X 4' Ut i' there 
lived together *,the* hrsband and t^e wife, the •husband’s* 
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grown-up sister and also a grown-up broth^. The rent was 
Re. 1-4-0. There^was a baby in the fa^y, who was suffering 
from an unclean'disease, t Adjoining are the prostitutes’ 
sheds of 7 ''X 5' X 6 '. each carrying a rent of Re.i-4rO, and 
in onte of which was seen a sickly baby uncared for; crawling 
on the dark and dirty floor. Froirf another in the same 
block an uiffortunate womar; had been expelled for her 
inability to pay rent for three months, and she was standing 
outside the whole day in the hot sun with -a child in her 
Idsoin. Such women are coming to be more and more 
known in every large industrial city in India, ^ven, over to 
■ what in tha irony of words thoughtlessly employed is called 
sport. In Mattanfcheri the prostitute is mere in evidence 
than her more hard-working akid virtuous sirter, the cooU 
waaian. In the bustis and chawls she is more in evidence, 
andinsomcKDilies she is seen in the street day. and night, and 
in some Quarters fairly in herds. Along with the over¬ 
crowded workshops and congested slums, the grogshops and 
th»v»tea and cofieff resorts, ^e seeps to be segarded as 
being ^ essential to existence as industrialism and the flimsy 
finery of city life. 

Slums and Degeneracy.*—The breathing of a vicious 
atmosphere, the want of room for proper ex’ercise, the l&clr 
of sufficient sunlight and*«ventilation,' havei-everjrwhere 
serious effects on bodily growth and development. It has 
^_been estimated that the, average boy of a one-room home 
loses at le^t 4 inches jn growth, and at least n lbs. in weight 
by comparison with the average ijoy reared in a home of 
fop rooms. The general dreariness, dinginess and dirtiness 
of tha slums alsoUeadily react upo;i the hopes and habits of 
the people and’mduce that lassitude of mind which reacts 
again upon the heidth of the body. ' All thjs leads pot only 
,to.a physical waste of energy and general enervation, but 
also to a low standard of health and low recisting power, 
which play directly into the hands of immorality, intemper¬ 
ance, gambling and other vices tampant ire all our slum 
ajeas. Indulgence causes more and .more of the squalor, 
• and thus the vicious ckble.with' whichf we are so familiar in 
the social problem perjjetuates its evil round. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


ECONOSnC CONDITIONS IN RELATION TO TH^ 

‘ SOCIAL EVIL. 

Prostitution in Indian Cities.—The statijtics of prostitu¬ 
tion of our two main cities are appalling. The total number 
of prostitutes & Calcutta and suburbs is 16,000. Amo^ 
women aged 20 to 40, one ia every twelve* is a woman of ill-^ 
fanje. It should be added that no fewer than 1^096 girls 
under 10 years of age are dependent on prostitutes, and they 
are to be assumed as being brought up ta the life of sha^. 
It should also be pointed out ttfat the majority of these girls 
are not the children of the women with whom they livd, but 
have, been purchased ortilelud^ by these latter. 

The houses oLill-fame are managed by women, who have 
agentsuh different districts who /umish them with " fresh 
goods." These gkjs are given separate rdoms, for •which 
they jAy exorbitant rents; and, from littlejbdvances of 
money, food, clothing or Ornaments) the managei',and his 
procurers come slowly but.surely to obtrvfdfc, as octopi with 
their suckered Umbs, and take control ot the details of their 
life with a hideous grip, front which there^ is §0 escape. This 
is especially true of the leaver class of woman who live in 
bustis, paying rents or 5«lding a net profit b^their keepers. 
In this transactidh there are all the’characteristic classes : 
the capitalist or landlord, the Jaboiuer who is paid in ad¬ 
vance or gets wage^ and the exploitative middleman 
or procurer; bul what•“are purchasedf or sold are 
not ordinars* wares, bijt ^he souls o^ our girls tad their^ 
bodies, which are exhibited in the sV,eets as gooda in the 
market-place. And,,when once in the market-f>ljce, they 
will >e there alvfeys. Wnemploymeift and starvjition will 
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come; but this market, this exchange and this trafiSc ilk 
young girls, are ^ growing in the Kties of Calcutta and 
Bombay, j ' 

Still-Births and Venereal Disease.—In Boipbay the 
spread of venereal diseases is alarmjng. In Calcutta also 
the danger is not less. The number of still-births, I,I0I, or 
one out of every seventeen births, is very high, Ordinariljr 
in Western countries, under the prevailing conditions' of 
domestic life and of marriage, so great'an excess of still¬ 
births would lead to a suspicion of a widespread syphilitic 
taint among the people; and this is the conclusion which 
has. found lavou^ with some saftitary authjrities. But in 
India, under the conditions of jnfant marriage and repeated 
l^tation and child-births in conditions of relative’imma¬ 
turity, the high prdportion of stijl-birtlis cannot be accepted 
as establishing the'taint in question until a'hd unless direct 
evidences are forthcoming from medical investigations and 
hospital records. In this connection some light may be 
thrown on the subject by th£ relative rates of admission to 
military hospitals of Indian and British soldiers respectively 
for treatment for the venereal discuses.' 

In Bengal there were 69,681 patients treated for venereal 
diseases in 1914,71,032 in ^^15, and 77,998 in ipi6, o'l whom 
i 6,575', 14,648 and 18,459 attended the Calcutta institutions, 
including ttf Voluntar5 Venereal Hospital, Alipofe^ and 
53,106, ,56,384 and 5^,539 were treated in the mofussil 
hospitals and dispensaries. It is impossible to say whether 
the increased attendance is due to an increase in the number 
of venereal patignts in the province or to greater readiness 
in coming for J;rea^ment to the ppblic hospitals. But there 
is some reasoiyt'o believe that venereal diseases are on the 
increase. These are naturally most prevalent in large cities 
and towns, and in rural areas they are more prevalent in 
those places which are in most frequent communication with 
the towns.* 

Caicutea and Western Cities,.—And yet it is not the 
Indian tjties in particuSar which ought to be blamed for the 

* Tfitnnifil^ipori on the working of Hospitah and Dispenstmes^ 1914, 
I915, 1916, by Sui^gton-Cekeral W. R. £dm‘.rds, ' 
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dbdal evil. The number of prostitutes in Calcutta, indeed, 

compares favourabl3af}vith that in the Western cities. (8) 

• * 


• - 

• Cities. 

• 

• 

Total 

Population. 

• 

Number of 
Prostitutes. 

Nev York.• 

4,o«4,ooo 

• 

40,000 

Berlin. 

1 2,033,000 

30,000 

Paris . . . ;. 

2,714,000 

• 60,000 

London . •. 

1 4,654,000 

30.ooc^ . ^ 

Calcutta. 

% 

1 1.043.300 

16,000 • 


But this does not mitigate matters, '^e ought to an^yse ' 
the'causes of prostitution jn the city as*a ineans of analysing 
how the evil can be met. The real cause of prostitution 
lies not in the girls ^ho fa^, but in the economic; and social 
conditions whifth make the fall easy, in the mills womeh 
work long hours for small wages and in the cdmpany of 
lewd men, who live away ‘from their families in a bad 
environmerit; they aw; lurech to vice in an hour of sjjSaal 
weariness awaited by the tempter. Where homes ace dis¬ 
tracted by wants and give no enjoyment, and streets are the 
only refuge; wjiere the social‘system encourages only one¬ 
sided fflorality and education fails to cope with the dematids 
of human. nafture‘,.^istress and temptation are grave menaces 
to putity and chastity. In Calcutta the a^lysis of the 
population throws greatdight on the social problem. 

Excess of Male Population in Calctmta and Bombay. 
—^The most noticeable feat are of the gopulation of Calcutta 
is the large proportion of iiiimigr9.nts. Calcutta is the birth¬ 
place of only three-tenths of its residdhfs^ and one-tenth 
comes from places in the twenty-four pargan is. A special re¬ 
turn prepared chtheTages and occupationsof twenty-six large 
and representative castes among the immigrant population 
yi 9 ds some interestmg inform'ation bearing on tliis question. 
The aggregate ntinifier 4 «alt with* is 290,000, and of the 
districts frqm i^hich fhey ^re drawn, nine are in Bengal, nine 
in Bihar ^d Ori§sa, four ii; the U^^ed Provinces, and t^ 
in Rajfmtana. . The figures are to be*taken as ^pical of the 
in^igrant population.. There are o«ly two fomalbs to every 
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five mak immigrants; over two-thirds of the ktjer art 
actual workers, hut only one-fourtI^,_of the females are 
actually engaged'in^ any Occupation. Prostitutes alene 
account fot one-fourth of the female workers, and their 
numte is equal to one-seventh of the women of fdult age. 
Altogether only 15 per cent, of both sexes are under 15 
years. Half‘the womfn and, two-thirds of the men me 
adults, i.e.^ aged 15 to 40; at this ^e-period there are 
three males to every female.' 

“Aifiong some immigrants the disproportion .between the 
sexes b very great. Thus, among the Khandaits, who num¬ 
ber 9,786, the number of females per 1,000 males is as 
foUoivs ;— • “ ‘ 

All ages. 15 to 20. 20 to 40. and over. 

31 , 22 24 37 

Thus between 15 and 40, ther^ is hardly one female to 
every twenty males. Among Hindu immigrants there are 
only two women to every four men, while among the 
Mv^mmadan immigrants thqre is oqjy one woman to every 
five men. It is this lack of womeh of adult age that bears 
a great responsibility for prostitution. . 

Employment and service attract men from Rengal and 
fropi India generally, but they cannot colne with their 
families, for there b a chitmic house famine m Calcutta. 
The wofkmen, who form about 75 per cefil. of the popula¬ 
tion, can afford but single rooms in slums and ch,wls, 
where they eat an4 sleep and propagate ; while the lower 
middle-classes livft in messes or partitioned houses and do 
not ordinarily bring feeir families with them. The class of 
populfition which .brings Its wopien-folk to Calcutta is 
kttling in the suburbs,' and not in the centre of Calcutta; in 
the centre we tetd to haye a population of single men -of the 
ever-increasing crowd of labourers an^ traders who vbit 
Calcutta only temporarily. -The increase of population 
from 1901-1911 in Maniektola, Garden Reach and Cossipore- 
Chitpur amounted to 32,000 males and 20,000 females— 
figures which contrast strongly Vith those for Calcutta, 

t ' • • 

^ 0 *MaUey— of ^ Ci^y of Calcutta, zg ii. 

■'kr.,fi^pas'S{l*ectiire« June 25. 
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where, the increase was 38,000 males and only 4,300 
females. %% * 

it is clear that the drift of*an unstable and tefnporary 
floatmg population to the city for employment *and for ser¬ 
vice wh^ the families are left in their native villages’isears 
responsibility for the ‘striking disproportion, between the 
sexes and for prostitutions This, disparity between the 
proportion of the sexes in the total population.of Calcutta 
has been marked .ever since census operations have, been 
undertaker!.. 


• 

. Mates. 

Females. 

• 

Excet>s of stales 
as compared with 

• • 

•1 


females. 

_Sfc— 

1872 . . 

. . 4 407.742 

225,26p 

• • 

tf 'Sx times. • 

1876 . 

• 388,766 

223,018 

154 .. 

1881 . . 

. ■ 393.4.53 

213.854 

1^3 .. 

1891 . 

447,162 • 

235.143 

1-91 .. 

1901 . 

, 5S2.596 

285,20» 

1*97 •, 0mm 

1911 .• . 


288,392 

2II 


.The above figures shbw tha number of males to be more 
than t^i^ice the number of females, and this excess is steadily 
mcreasing fr^m year to year. Another peculiarity noticeable 
is the.laige fioatiftg population in the city. * In his r^ort for 
1^4 the health officer observed*Jhat " aftea'making con^ 
siderable allowances for* defective re^stration of‘births, it 
would appear that we hswe an unnatural decrease, and that 
the population is maintained by wholmsale immigration from 
rural districts.” ^ Rural^ standards aii4 ideals, comipunal 
ethics and religion, are tlIrowi» to the winds when a drifting", 
floating^population js h.ce to face with vicc^nd temptation 
in the slums of a cosmopolitan city, and the broken hoipe- 
_staads In our, deserted villages have their obverse in the 
crowded brothels^of .our rmclean c4ies. , 

In Bombay^ alsot, the’general pij)portion of females to 
x,ooo male* is steadily decreasing with their attaidant.evys 
of the disintegration ef the home^ and prostitution. 

• * % 
h S. Goodei. ilumcHml Calcutta., 
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Fioportian oi females 
to 1,000 maM. 


1872 . 

t 




649 

1881 . 



‘ 


664 

1891 <. 





586 

1901 . 





617 

^ 1906 . 





595 

1911 . 





562 


We have already pointed out that in towns in England, 
at the age ,15 to 20, there are 107 females to 100 males.' 
Females migrate to towns as domestic servants', leaving their 
brothers behind them. Between the ages 20 to the excess 
of females is gradually diminished, and the proportion is 
‘ very/iearly fhe sam,e. In Calcutta there are only 47 females 
to every 100 males. A similar disparity is also true of other 
cities in India, though Calcutta and Bombay are extreme 
examples., . ‘ ' 

* “Number"OF Females pee 1,000 MaleS. 


i! Cawnpore.728 

2. Kolar Gold Fields .• . 739 

3. Bombay*.. 

4. Madras . 94^ 

5. Howrah 530 

6. Calcutta 430 


The reason for the practicaT equality in the proportion fn 
Madras and its significance have been already pointed out.' 

Unnatural Conditions the Cause of^.ProMitution.— 
We should also remember that in India, and especially *n 
Be'ngal, the doincstic feelings and sentiments are peculiarly 
strong. Family ^ffcotion and infant marriage are potent 
factors in our domestic life, and no condition has been so 
unnatural, depressing' an^ dekumanising as has been 
brou^t about iA CMcutta by poverty and house-famine 
among the labouring and middle-clasrses, who are thus com¬ 
pelled to live single lives in the artificiul cky environment 
with so many pleasures to tempt and so little of th/? touch 
with nature and communal rriorality to protdbt. Prostitu¬ 
tion is a reaction* against this unpaturil iiituation. Apart 
from this, .the housing* condition^ haVe thefr iijfluence on 
morals. P. Hirsch observes : “ A lodging fit for a human 
being is the first requirement for thie bodijy and mental 
trelfare of “the, family; git is the prg-reljuiaite for a w^- 
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tegulated family life, and for the rearing of the children to 
be moral men and*'women. The impfoprieties resulting 
fr#m the exigencies of insufficient dwellings are innumerable, 
and this condition is an inexhaustible source of crime, 
prostitution and vice, of every kind.” Labourers cojne to 
Calcutta from the villages and live without family in over¬ 
crowded bustis and chawls, iit rooms^ark, dingy and gloomy, 
that are without comfort and attractiveness. • Such con¬ 
ditions destroy alertness of attention, deaden and stupe^ .the 
intelligence; they substitute intense for mild pleasures, 
and produce a craving for unnatural excitement. They seek 
refuge in unwholesome recreation, in wjpe or w*omen. And * 
the dram-shop or bro'th^l are places* where there are also 
light*ind gai(?ty, where there are comrades and other topics 
of conversation thati the perpetual heavy cares pf life, and, 
above all, for%a little money they may procitre there the 
nieans of forgetting for the moment in drink andT>assion the 
miseries of life. The squalor and the dirt promote the 
impulses of moral unoleanliness on the one hand, and dffthe 
other, malnutrition and innutrition, with the consequent 
nejvous depression, aae apt t6 be followed by reactionary 
oV^anic excesses and diminution of inhibiting power, and 
•such,Tnoral degra,dation can only be prevented by b»tter 
conditions bf Hljusing and labour, healthy recreatipns, and 
grealfer opportunities by a mo*e humane and equitable 
treatment of ,these classes in accordance with the demands ' 
of social justice. • • ^ 

Problems First to 6e-Solved.—The whole problem of 
social hygiene is indissolubly ipjxed up in this country with 
the problems of poverty, of the revivtflbfthe village,* of tlje 
reorganisation of our ijufustrial and social system, and of the 
condilSons of empldyment of our girls. A wrking-class that 
maintains infant marriage, that e&ts and sleeps and propa- 
^tes in the Mums, where the opportunity for bestial life is 
constant; a pebr miiddje-class thht hast to subsist on low 
salaries ina efty where hjgh rents cflmpel it to live in messes 
and flats far away fipra thp checla^’and influences of fanfily 
and (bmmungl fife and traditions; *the total,de]^ndence of 
the woman foBtivMihorxt nn hpr tiuchanH's ftamfhes. and the 
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social and domestic conditions that make her independent* 
hving on her own earnings impossible; h helpless widowhood 
that is no longer able to subsist by domestic arts and is IfiEt 
disattached or unattached owing to the disintegration of 
family ties and communal bonds; the lapse of the older 
customary rights of streedhan, which used to serve as an 
insurance against destitution and contumely; the system^ 
of employment of female labour in our jute and cotton mills 
under^bad conditions and in a bad environment; the grow¬ 
ing poverty and stress rendered more acute by a social 
ethics which has not as yet been able to adapt itself 1:0 new 
' econo;nic conditions,: the want of "adaptation of the regula¬ 
tions of our sexual code to th^ pew conditions of mixed 
labour in our centres of industry among the labouring classes, 
as well as to the demands of a freer intercourse between man 
and woman hmong our middle classes which modern social 
conditions imply—^the solution of such economic and social 
problems must precede aU attempts to solve the insistent 
proTJlems of social hygiene and'social purity in our cities. 

Antiquity of Methods of “ Regulation;”—In ancient 
India the modern European Aiethods>of ‘“regulation ” were 
operative. There were licensing, taxation,, aS well as 
segregation, of fallen women. Every puljlic woman {rnpa- 
jiva) paid every month twice* the amount a day’s earn¬ 
ing. The superintendent l^anikadhaksha) determined Iheir 
earnings, inheritance incofhe, expenditure and future earn¬ 
ings. Extravagant expenditure was penalised. Every public 
woman supplied information to the superintendent as 
to the amount of her daily fees (Mtogfl),her income and the 
name of her paramodr. When,a prostitute against her will, 
or a minor girl, was outraged, a heavy penalty was imposed. 
Public women coVld gain their freedom b^ pa5dng a rafisom; 
wheh they lost their beadty or became old, they coxdd be 
appointed as nurses {matrika), or in the storehouse or kitchen 
of the royal household. Medical inspection '^as not thought 
of, since the*curse which''is imported from the West, where 
it is a universal and a relentless scourge, was then unknown. 
This was perhsps introduced into India in the .fift^nth cen¬ 
tury, since tfie first mentisn of it occurs in the Shabaprakaia 
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^hich speaks of the taint as coming through the Eura¬ 
sians. * * » . 

^‘Regulation” In Japan*—In Jafan the evils of 
wholesale jfrostitution have been recognised and all loose 
women are requested to congregate in particular loc^ties. 
At present the v/OTd'jfishiwara means any place set apart 
as a residence for women whq choosy to lead this unattached, 
or* as is sometimes the case in Japan, semi-detached exist¬ 
ence. In the large Jowns the houses occupied by tliese women 
are owned men who charge the women so much f<fr the 
accomnjodation, or who advance loans to the relatives of 
the women who come to fheir houses. It does not appear • 
thait any ignominy is* attached to the* profession. Thus, 
when, a married couple ^etfe into financial difficulties, the 
woman will go to one of the joshiwara for a fixed numbei‘^f 
years, in consideration 01 sum of mqpey granted by the 
joshiwara owner to the husband of the woman. Or a yoimg 
woman wants to help her parents ; so she joins one of these 
establishments for a ^um of, money piid to her parents. 
Other‘women gq there to*find a husband. It is often ip duty 
to or for love of p^ents or the. lover that they pursue this 
ejii^tence. .Lock hospitals are maintained by a syndicate 
portsisting of tile owner's of the houses where the girls %e. 
Ever3f woman is the joshiwara^ examined once a week for 
vener^ diseases.’&nd once a montjj for the purpose of seeing 
tfiat»her general health is good, governqj^ifrtias nothing 
to do with therfl or the joshiwara beyoi}d,collecting*the usual 
tax on the house-owners,*so_ much per girl, and supervising 
the working by means o^ visits paW frequently by the 
quarantine officer, who gees that the. government orders^ 
instituted for the coqdact 6 i the institvftions are duly 
observed. Therf aje ’ four such .institutlvns in Tokio, 
taking care of 6,500^women. . * 

—■** Regulation ” in the ‘West.—On the European 
continent the cootryversy, as regards tha social morality, 
hygiene and expediency ot regulation has long been settled, 
and the syStem of remilafion has jjeen accepted as an i»- 
tegral part of thd soaal ecdnomy au»d hygiene, •dn Great 
Britain there hliye been alterations policy ;.''Und recently,* 
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after the repeal of the licensing provisions under the Con» 
tagious Diseases Acts, there has beeij^a fresh a^ta^ion in 
militaristic camps'in,, Englsfcid, as well as in India, to re¬ 
introduce tJie regulation in the interests of the health and 
physjtjue of the army. The general question'of' state 
revenues from the licensing of vice and passion, as well as the 
taxation of the earnings and profits of unsocial and anti¬ 
social trades, vocations and services developing froni^ a 
more or less universal system of excise;, gambling, racing 
ahd 'lottery to stock-jobbing and premium' bonds of 
municipalities and nations, of which the regulatjon and 
profits of sexual vice are a special case, is one which we 
cannot stop to consider here. 

Why “Regulation” has' Failed.—The registration 
System has proved a failure mainly for two reasons. First, 
it has mitigated cw sought to' remove the physiological 
penalty attached to profligacy. The interference with the 
natural punishment which does not work at the root causes 
tmy be a powerful incentive to \;jce. Secondly, an in¬ 
herency unjust and outrageously dne-sided social ethics and 
legislation, which discriminates against thp female prostitute, 
with virtual immunity for the male cadet, who lives ifpon 
he*, earnings, and complete immunity for the fnale prostitCte, 
equally^guilty and unclean, vhich shuts fine doer and leaves 
another door open in th^ arrangements for inspecticn and 
registration,Ts bound toiie futile so far as social health ahd 
clean liviiig are c^eyned. 

Impossibility’'^ of “Laisser Faire.”—On the other 
hand, to leave the unfindunates ^o drift as castaways in the 
muddy waters would be cnminal„on the part of a society 
which, by its male code of ethics and socid justice, as well 
as by its deniat-of jeconqmic status and of independent and 
honourable subsistence,, drives multitudes of women to 
trade on the only capital they possess, and thus makca- 
them succumb to the demands fit thg. tSTant’s passions; 
for, exceptjn abnormal or morbiif casts, theee is no woman 
in her natural and nonpal condition but would''shudder at 
the thought of the oufrage on her body and mind which 
these condltlSps imply. The attempt at tjje regulation of 
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^fae vice and its evils, while it should be in the direction 
of segregation, penalising of keepers oLhouses, landlords, 
middlemen and procurers, should gevter go beyond the 
limits demanded by the inviolable sacredness of the body 
or person as the shrine of the spirit in woman and man 
alike. Humanity is* Isrutalised by all outrages on the 
person. • , ^ * 

'Removal of Root Causes the Remedy.—The remedies 
must be sought inpther directions. These should be at once 
remedial and preventive, and be directed to the removal nf 
root capses’of the social evil. We have already indicated 
a few of its originating, conditions. These ^e the dis¬ 
parity between the proportion of the acites in certain aggre¬ 
gations of pppulation, bad housing conditions in <hrt, 
squalor and destitution, excessive work and nervous de¬ 
pression in conditions of'factory life jn a dei^Iured city, 
with the consequent organic reaction and excesses, the 
creation of an unattached or a disattached womanhood or 
widowhood without a^ healtl^y and sredre subsistence,- the 
flaunting evidences of the contrast between immoral pros¬ 
perity and low vyages^ as well as irregular employment 
of domestip servants and workwomen, unfavourable labour 
^cobditioiis of \Vomen, as well as of mixed labour gener^y, 
and rtie social injifttice involved in makin|; the descent easy 
and the'return Sifficult for women imder a social’code in 
which their honour can more easUy be rigned'or tarnished 
than that of men, and sometimes wonjap’s dishonour counts 
even for man’s honour. • _ ' _ 

Restoration of Sex Balance in^ilities.—The economic 
and social circumstances piescrified abovQ have to be replaced 
in the cities of the futip-et in order that social purity may be 
maintained. Fpr ci^ample, in Calputta^ ar>i in the Indian 
cities generally, the excess of males over females,* with.its 
-oonsequences, requires industrial rearrangement, and muni¬ 
cipal administraiiqp an4 enterprise in.the opening out 
of new careers of independent or subsidiary cjiaracter, as 
well as ddtoestic serriee* handicr^ts and home industrias, 
which .will attract a regular*flow/>f \»oman labpvusfrom the 
country districts and thirs restore the balance Ht haDoniilatinB 
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of single men. Tailoring, millinery, dressmaldng, baskei 
making, laundry, midwifery and nursipg, poultry leaping, 
vegetable gardening And dsfirying in the near future, the 
varied household arts and industries, and all otlier forms of 
wom^ labour, will naturally draw girls and wonffen from 
villages which will correct the present, disparity. 

Prevention of Rural, Depopulation.—The development 
of the variety of woman’s occupations in the cities m^t 
be accompanied by improvements in, agriculture and 
afts Snd crafts, which will also react on the conditions of 
man labour in villages and prevent wholesale migration from 
rural districts. The danger lies less in the relative increase 
of the urban popul^bn than in the ignorance and mistakes 
of those who naturally belong'to the land end the-home 
ih&Ustry, because of hereditary training, inheritance, as 
well as perronal adaptability, aSid who migrate to cities 
because of misunderstanding, delusions and vain hopes, or 
the absence of that degree of efficiency and enjoyment that 
scientific agriculture and handicrafts,, co-operatire methods 
and in\proved education might easily afford, in country life. 
The error is more apparent-in the fase,of woman labour, 
especially of domestic servants who migrate to cities, Who 
haye no place to sleep except in the busti, so full of oppor¬ 
tunities for immoral life, who have no friends or guardians 
to watcii and warn w'heij they are in danger, but whose 
secure and. horto’wable li>'elihood c^in easily be afforded' by 
domestic "and agricultural pursuits in the village. We 
cannot also, forget that there is a ^eat deal in the employ¬ 
ment of woman labou'Mn stores gnd hotels,paw (betel), bidi 
(cigarette) shop^ aad sweet-meat establishments, which 
needs immediatfc rectification.' ' 

Futility of .tvepressive Measures —As long rs this 
disparity remains, and. the hereditary polygamous or 
promiscuous instincts of the male, universal in every society, 
a survival of the .old polygamy and pj'omiscuity, are not 
eradicated by education and do'mestic institutions and 
morality, it will be futile to expect thirt the sociil evil vrill 
‘ cease; ami an artificiai'arrest dr repression in the absence 
of remedial measures may be accompanied by clandes- 
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Wne indulgences which will poison social and domestic 
morals! / • 

IJuch remains to be done’here .wilhin these- limits. 
In Calcutta‘the policy at present adopted of Clearing all 
disorderly houses from streets declared main thoroughjpres. 
although primarily not, one of allocation, would ultimately 
tend to the establishmeilt erf a fixijdand dedhite quarter, 
in^which disorderly houses will be situated. Byt no clear 
and well-defined policy is systematically followed in tbe 
direction of segregation. There is, again, no contrdl ol 
the trafllic in'minor girls, who are made to prostitute them¬ 
selves even from so early on age as eight or ten, mo penalis¬ 
ation of the male cadet, who lives on <8e*income and ‘fall 
of the- women".. Even street' solicitation is not sufficiently 
penalised. In 1916 seventeen women were apprehended f<ff 
soliciting in tha^streets, onS woman was prosecuted thirty-* 
nine times, and six others thirty-eight, twenty-nine, 
twenty-seven, twenty-six, twenty-two and eighteen times 
respectively^ The average sentence impoSed on these womefl 
was a "fine of Rs.5 or eight days’ imprisonment. , The 
necessity for dealing wijh this evil in a more appropriate 
way*is strikingly emphasised by the figures. The present 
sfndfencas act in*no way as a deterrent. ^ 

Au^dliary. Remedies.—Such* remedial measures will 
have also "to be suj)plemented by positive educational and 
moral agencies, the purity of life ancLuplift ofc‘>!!Xual.morality 
in man as well as in woman, and physiological education 
of the young in the home,* ppre and whol^ome recreations 
and pleasures, the raising ^f the sWhdard of wages and 
betterment of the conditions of labour <>f women, .the ^ 
endowment and insurance by society of lhaternity and 
orphanhood. . » ' . , 

The Need for SoqjLal Sympathy*—Above all, it Is only 
•the balm of social sympathy which can heal the ulcer of 
woman’s dishonour und misfortune. No .society can be 
said to discharge its primary responsibility to humanity 
which does ffiot provide •for the restoration to their duff 
status aud natur^Tlat^ the victims of an urmaturtd social 
arrangement, w^h* claims its hecarfombs by thousands. • 
votn 
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Maternity homes and hostels, widows’ shelters and pfug^, 
reformatories for*piinor girls conducted by mmicipalities 
and private social missions or chaiity organisations, andoall 
other methods, educational and industrial, which have been 
adopted so successfully by the Sdyation Army, wiU be 
protecting wjngs as it were by which the mother society 
will gather into her bosom the ’unhappy and sorrowng 
brood of her wounded and afflicted children, and hide thent 
from shame and prosecution. 



CHAFTliK XX. 

ADJUSTMENT t)F INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS TCT. 

HUMAN VALUES. 

The social and economic conditions in ^ndian miban Jife, 
which are the Qontributcfry causes of proStitfltion as described 
above, ‘affect •the working ’classes more than the othe^ 
sections of the comnftinit''’. But social conditions,of labour 
life in the city factory and the crowded woi kshop, in busti! 
and chawls, have other more serious aspects detritnental to 
life and efficiency. Long hours and long shifts, overcrowded 
slums ^d congested latrines,‘have detrimental social an 3 
moral, as well as economic, effects. 

Eastern Long H0U13 of Labour.—^The prevailing uni- 
fomTity in the hours of work, and the traditional division 
«f Sa;g‘and night shifts throughout the year, must he 
given up., India if a land of well-defined seasons and climatic 
extrem'es, and it is* well known that the aftemopn hours in 
sumftier are much more .exhausting and .rfcffose ,a great& 
strain on the nervous energy than* <t^e correiponding 
intervals in winter. It Is An important problem of the 
scientific management of industi;X inl^dia to determine the 
most efficient mixture o< day and nigtif hours and* the. 
proper time of worldngjin the hot and cold weather. Both 
the system of shifts and the hours <of workaig should also 
be so regulated as to allow the operatives sufficient leisure 
for food and for rest. What Insure forfood is possible to a 
factory woman who has to fittend wofk at & in the morning, 
and, excepting*for ah interval of 'half an hour after 12, 
labour till % p.m. in <|he* eve/iing ? •,What time has she fdf 
recieatien,' for ^eis’ure to attend to the a£faira,of Her house 
or to the requiremrtits^of her children ? And jUt I found" 
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such a factory woman in the slums of Madura who had 
three children, ^d who, in spitd" of her pregnancy, 
had to work for eleven and a-half hours in a crowded 
workshop in the tropical heat of no degrees, because 
her husband had gone back to his village on account of 
illness. The , Indian Factories Act-allows a working day 
of twelve hours’ full wark, the only stipulation being that 
there must-be an interval of half an hour, in the course .of 
the day’s work, during which the machines are not to be 
used. The mill may, therefore, run from 6.30 a.m. in the 
morning to 7 p.m. at night, with an interval of half an hour 
only in the middle of the day for food and rest. The Indian 
mills run for severity-two hours per week, the mills in 
sj-ngland and America run between forty-two and forty-eight 
hours per, week. In some of the Indian mines men and 
women labourers arc known to work for twenty-two to twenty- 
four hourfe a day, food being brought to them in the coal-pits. 
In the case of textile workers,’ it is provided that no child 
(defined as a person below the age of 14) may be employed for 
more -than six hours in any one day. The employment of 
women and children and also of adult males in factories 
where the shift system is no't in force has been prohibited 
excepting between 5.30 a.ni. and 7 p.m. The greatest diffi 
culty in shortening the hWs of labour lies in the com¬ 
petition whh Japan, where the strain of the factory work, 
especially upSfri»-'.'’omen,‘ is far greater than in India. In 
Japan the factofy kw promulgated in September, 1916, 
prohibited the employment of boys under fifteen years of 
age and girls and womfen fpr a period exceeding twelve hours 
a day, but prdvidted that in the weaving and knitting 
industries the working hours may be extended up to fourteen 
hours during vhe -two years following the promulgation of 
the law. The period expired on September, 19T9, from 
which date the wdrking time for boys under 15 years 
of age, girls and womai could be accordingly reduced from 
fourteen to twelve hours. As it is, the hours of labour 
involve too heavy a fejrain; and, since the dangers in an 
unregulated commercialism of flooding a neighbouring 
country nWth sweatedegoods are r^ and serious in this 
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case, it is surely a case for international action and 
regulation. (9) » • 

Factory Adapted to Indlaif Habits. —^We have already 
pointed out that a leisurely mode of work which allows of 
relaxation Md disengagement at intervals is well adapted 
to the Indian climate and the habits of the Indian labourer, 
who shows much greater efficiency than the Western labour¬ 
ers when such conditions are fulfilled in employujent and in 
work. An interesting experiment to adapt the hours.of 
factory work to Indian habits is to be seen in a type of mfll 
in Madras where the managing body employs an overplus 
of workmen to run the machine, paying them good w^es, 
ancf then permitting efich labourer a^afgin of leisure to 
go oui‘and smoke and sleep," while the labourer next to hiifl, 
keeps an eye on his ftiach-ne. which is kept running while he 
is away. The v;liole mill has its breakfast not in ehe interval 
but during actual working hours. The men udder these 
conditions are contented, while the number of hours per 
week that che machines can be run are greater. The 
greater expenses^or the larger number of labourers employed 
are compensate by th« greater number of machine hours 
as vlell as the cheap cost of laoour. Neither in the system 
»t s*hift9 nor in the hours of labour has factory legislationiin 
India reepgrased tire habits ancf psychology of the Jndian 
laboucer. (10) * _ , , 

Afnendment of Facades Acf Nec^':cafy.-rThe Fac¬ 
tories Act in India, indeed, needs immec^iate amindment. 
The hours of labour not only are {ar too unsuited, but also 
there are not sufficient safeguards ef^nst the exploitation 
of children as well as women. Chilffi-dtr Aider the age of. 
12 years should not jbe employed. Again, how often 
the factory inspectors wink at or are deludad when gunny 
bags and baskets ccu'er boys below the minimum age out 
of sight when -they are on th&r round ? Eleven hours of 
work for a woman SMid sgven hourt for a child imder 9 
years of age, with hah an Jiour of interval during the day, 
in oppressive heat, is af cruelpxaction'for the pittance thejl 
receive. • No chjld* can grow up to be* strong mad tigorous, 
no woman can help but peglect.her health and Weakening* 
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her vitality impair the future of the family and tiie j'ace', in 
these conditions. ^In Bombay Presidency alone, the number 
of women employed, in fadories has risen from 51,17* in 
1913 to 561213 in 1917. Irregularities and breaches of the 
law felating to the conditions of work for women', who are 
even wss articulate than the men factory workers, continue 
to be frequent, and ampng these the employment of women 
for night york is the most serious.. The chief inspector„of 
factories remarks that it is very difficult to detect irregulari- 
fies’and to check the abuses that continue ,to exist not¬ 
withstanding the stray prosecutions instituted year after 
year. The. appointment of women inspectors of factories 
attending to the observance of the few provisions in'the 
Indian Factories Act relating tb fhe employment of women, 
^hd if possible of children also, is «n imperative need. 
•Apart fro*m the grave abu.ses connected wi^i the prevailing 
exploitation of child labour and the illegal emplo}unent of 
woman labour, the prevailing legal methods of employment 
and long hours of 'labour pr(jient sgj'ious problems. There 
is, indeed, something dreadful ^in the expectation that 
mill labourers, men, woman, and jtoo pften children also, 
shall rise in the dark (because hooters are forbidden), stdgger 
Ij^ asleep to the mill-gates, snatch a littfe more sleejl op 
the stqnes outsii^e the gate',* toil at a mo'nc 4 onous tas^ from 
daylight to dark, withpDne short reco^ised interval for 
fbod, and se>isid short unrecogjiised intervals for Ueep 
or tobaico. . . ' 

Good Effect of Reduction 'of Hours.—If the mill 
labourer’s hours are^bcduced, Jie will feel fitter and will 
con^iously or • unconsciously wrk harder. Already in 
the few expertments that have'been made in Cawnpore 
and elsewhere in.reducing hours, it has.been found that 
there vte no decrease inoutput, but, on^he contrary, a slight 
increase. Labourers in Efigland are already working 
eight hours daily and* agitatinjj for^«ixh-our day, and 
considering the physical stamina of European and Indian 
labourers, and the general incap'aCit^ of the lafter to work 
in the topical heat iri the ovWcrowded factories, the con- 
•ditions ohm^ labour^in India are too e^^acting. English 
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«xperjen^e, carefully sifted and preserved in parliamentary 
reports and in laws ^nd rules, shows clearly that the eight- 
h«ur working-day is a healthjfmeas\tre'which pays. The 
idea had long been maintained, but it is now moulded into 
fact ■ in the crucible of war. A nation needing maidmum 
production for the life and death struggle in which % was 
engaged found that the best results were* obtained by 
shortening the hours of labour. America followed suit, and 
during the brief time in which industry was keyed up to the 
maximum pitch, the eight-hour day Wcis rapidly applied, 
voluntarily by employers and involuntarily imder order of 
the war labour board. .But, under the conditi-^ns of work 
in'the Indian factories, fatigue, 1 he»(?binulative resiHt of 
exce:,9ive labour, has beert a health-hazard of the first 
magnitude.^ • • 

Strike Developments* in India,—The lowVages, the 
long hours of labour, and the general economie pressure, 
coupled with the peculiar psychology of the Indian factory 
hand^ who is primarily an ^riculturi^l and has not bc®n 
able as yet to adapt himself to the alien city environment, 
have led to strike.*, wtych have been known ever since the 
fir^t modern factory was erected in India. For the past 
,fl^e years Bombay has been earning an unenviable reputation 
in this regM-d ; arid, in January, 1918, the general strike of 
thecptton-mill operatives is not oijjy the biggest strike known 
in the history of mill yidustry is Indi^lit aljo is quite 
new in its aim and methods. («i) .Uijherto strikes have 
been sectional and isolated^ but in this cale not only 100,000 
cotton jperatives were oqt and evtjy cotton mill was shut 
down, but the strike also spread to otbor iections of labour. 
The unrest spread with the rapidity of & hay-stack fire, 
affectisg dockyard hands, worker^ in tjie ijiint, employees 
of engineering worjrs and shipping companies and melhas 
of the doth market. It seemed that a general strike was 
imminent. Con^bring that labour in Jndia is not con¬ 
solidated in « trade-xmion, the strike was .wonderfully 
• • « • 
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well-organised. Since employers were deaf to the legitimate’ 
demands of the wca-k-people, there wasViothing left for them 
to do bfjt to combin* in a general application, of coercive 
measures. This, in fact, is the very foundation of syndical¬ 
ism ahd shows the magnitude of the new forses which are 
bringing India into line with the international proletariat 
which is emerging from the Peace Conference, and whiph 
the Europeipn or Indian capitalist ought now to take into 
account. (12) 

‘In'the end the mill-owners consented to mfike several 
concessions to the strikers, but the end of the strike came 
because of the ravages of cholera. • It is true that the Indian 
labourers, having "no trade-unions, cto get n <5 strike pay'to 
sustain their unity and resolution. The recently instituted 
Ta^ur union of Madras marks a new advtince in the direction 
(A the organisation rf)f Indian mill labour. .-In one of the 
recent Madras strikes 1 found that, however well the mill 
operatives pulled together, thek capacity for indebtedness 
to* the local shopkeepers could not .serve them for .more 
than three weeks, though they denied themselves fish or 
mutton, and were satisfied merely lyth sice, sauce, pepper, 
water and milk in one meal a day, their daughters and wives, 
wljp do not work and earn, continually finding fauk with, 
them, thinking tha^ they were'Shirking work (ur sheer idleness. 
But the strength of caste tigs and of social sympathies puzzle^ 
the Western nliU<)wners.» Nor cap they understand I:he 
power of fesistancQ ©f. the Urban labourers in India arismg 
from their ability* to go back to 'the land, a resource of 
endurance in unemployinent. whiyh Western mill-hands do 
not possess. * 

' Disease Peril! of Indian Sfrikeh.r-But such advantages 
of the Indian factory hand are of no avay,OB accounkof the 
unhealthy housing conditions and general condition 
innutrition. The diseases ari^ng from a labour strike in 
India are unknown in the*West, an^ the rfilstion betweai the 
frightful risesin the mortality and a labdur strike is a matter 
wMch ought to be ponded over. Thi^is we have*a notable 
difference between a strike in India and a stVike in the*West. 
The testimenv .of Dr. Turner, the Health .Officer of the 
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Corporatipn, is much to the point. He wrote: " On the 
loth January, the Cholera . deaths wer^26 and declining. 
OH the 9th. January the mill^hands^struck work’and the 
mills, were closed; a few days later the choleA mortality 
rose to 48 o» the I7jh and 311 to-day. Instead of ‘being 
able to use the latrines of the mills, the 1^0,000 persons 
resorted to the congested passages, lanes, open 

spaces. Instead of being at work from 6 a.m, to 6 p.m. 
they hang about ‘the chawls and the streets, eating and 
drinking wlmtever they can get, parading the street? and 
joining funeral parties. A visit to a mill chawl in the early 
morning will find the rooms and verandahs full of people, 
who would otherwise b6 einployed in cdmiferatively sanitary 
mills*\eith sanitary arrangements and a certain amount of, 
time for rest, certaihly better off than iVi the,overcrowded, 
dark and dirty. cAuw/s. Overcrowding 4 he chawls at night 
is bad enough, but when the occupants, who should be out at 
work, occupy the chawls all day and night, using the latrines 
and tithing places, which hecame full of excreta which 
cannot be removed at once, and when cases of cholera and 
deaths occur in these cjiawls, fhe danger of spreading the 
disease is more than doubled. * The side issues of the labour 
«trfke,are disease and death. Cholera is proverbially the 
most difficult disease to control. The jierson aUacked, 
eyeii if in robust healthy if not put under expprt medical 
treatment at once, has very littlechanqp,‘ 4 fid his positidn 
is worse still w^en reduced by wTant of»fi»od, badTood and 
lowered vitality, overcrowtied houses and congested latrines.' ’ 
Housing and Sanitary R^prifiS.—All this makes a 
lock-out in India a much more effective Vreipon in the hands, 
of the employers th2m it is in fhe West. Sooner or later the 
housing* conditions of the operatives, and tht whole S3^tem 
of conser\'ancy and drainage in the labourers’ quartets, 
must be Rioroughly overhauletl. The difficulties are many. 
In Bombay, for instance, >he early builders were criminally 
short-sighted iff allov^ng Ijirge cotton mills to b* erected in 
what has now become*th’e vepy heart.bf the city, where thefe 
is not an inch 0/ elbow-room. Tu bu^ lands for latmur lines 
in ^ vicinity «of the, mills is oftan very di^ult. Thtf 
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early policy of the Improvement Trust, which pit)le 4 down, 
buildings to make new roads withou(!» first providing else¬ 
where for the dispocsessed* residents, has coijtributed*to 
create a cHronic house famine. The lack of cheap com- 
muni^tions stands in the way of developing a labour 
colony in the north, where there is plenty of land. There 
is scant room to move in Bombay,' and, until great schernes 
of reclamation are undertaken, particularly the Back Bay 
Scheme, the question of having workmen’s hnes in the 
■vnciiftty of the mills will be delayed. (13) Improved com¬ 
munications will make the labour colonies easier to establish, 
but the Calautta jute mills suffer from no such predicament. 
In tile riparian muificipalitics of Hbwrah at\d HooghlJ' it 
will be far easier to provide sanitary and ccunfortablo dwell¬ 
ings for jute-mill labour, and to establish labour villages. 

• Garden •'Villages for Indian Workers.—Improved 
method of transit would enable labourers to live in villages 
with fair-sized gardens of their "Own, and to move to and fro 
a'fe they already do In many plgces, and light railways, motor 
lorries or launches would convey’ them to their places of 
work. If some of the mills combipe together, one labour 
village for the housing of the operatives can easil)I "be 
established, and the operatives will obtain some *01 \hq 
advantages of oyt-door ru'rtil Ufe, with* pppoftunities for 
the natural and hcalthfjil occupation t*f cultivating the 
sdil, it is not'wlst) n»uch to expect that a municip^ty, 
or even i zamittdaj'ixiio has seen the dirt anS disease of the 
crowded bustis on his own lands dnd has found it difficult 
to realise the arrears^ rent frqm a slippery floating mill 
population, will*build cottages with good-sized gardens, 
and roads, wide and tree-lilted, "aqd tanks and temples. 
The sites and aottages will be sold or leased, and it «vill not 
be a bad investment. The state or tljg municipality may 
find or raise the capital sum for construction«of w»rkmcn’s 
dwellings. Investments at mo^pratei iaterest might be 
invited by ^he state o» municipality, ^nd donations might 
a&o come in. Accordinj^jto the cp-ojterVive housifig schemes, 
a proportion qf the capital costs may be* advanced to the 
labourers or njiddle-claases by the luunicipslity, which will 
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•indeqjni^ itself by periodic deduction from the pay of the 
shareholders for thjb necessary term of years. For help 
that laboufers give in building their.own homes they may 
be credited as shareholders with assurance Of rent pro¬ 
portionately, reduced accordingly, and cash payment in 
emergency. Above *sll, the sense of social duty tmist be 
brought home to the ‘employers. The business or mill 
always earns some monopoly advantages or, " unearned 
increment.” and it is only as a debt that production, which 
reaps some^special advantages of its own, owes to huiflanity 
that the factory owners should be required to spend a portion 
of their profits on the labourers’ settlement and its social' 
adtivities, and in raising the wages of*tfie*labouicrs, ev*cn as 
schen»es of land nationalisation and ta.xation of land values, 
have established the principle of throwing on,such unearned 
increment the, economic and social bjirden of.fhaintainiflg 
ahd developing the community on whose labcair and co¬ 
operation the advantages ^of all monopolies, whether of 
land or specialised capital an^ machinefy, depend. * 

In the labourers’ settlements not merely workpeople, 
but carpenters, blackspiiths, barbers, sweepers will be pven 
ceftages, and clerks and assistants their dwellings, and the 

, whole* mill colbny will be provided with a good, healthy, 
pleasant habitation. And th(flvorkmen,,whom thq railway 
^oo<Js trains nowbring to and frohke shuttlccocjcs from their 
workshops to the labourers' in pic'monjing hotlrs, 

the hours of hieals and evening, will h^ve more* rest from 
their daily toil in thesh .villages, situated within an easy 
distance from the factoijes. The^tabour villages will be 
replicas of the villages of the work-pe»pfc. Their families 
will come, and with 1^(ftn wtll come rcstrjflnt and content¬ 
ment,Wealthy f«od/ clean living and whjoles<)mc recreations. 
In such garden villages, with mentality enlivened by contact 
with something of rural beauty and growth, cottage industry 
will reappear, aacL also .artistic industries from lapidary 
work down to the'manufacture ef buttons and wearing 
embroide^. Commin&l’ethics and traditions, commuhal 
festivals and airftisements will again* assert themselves, and 
in these new villagee of elcctrioity and <^t, faygiepe and 
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initiative, new enterprises of our work-people will„be„seen y 
and, in the social institutions and experiments, the old 
ideals of the race will be rAiewed and rehabilitated, aftd 
grow stronger and nobler for the satisfaction of the more 
complex ends of economic and civic life. t 
Pei%istence of Communal Llfe^-^It is not invariably 
the case that* the miH-hands»in‘the chawh and busUs 
live an unattached life, uncared for by any educational 
agencies or unregulated by any social code." The settled 
hdbitS of the population, the Indian instinct of,attachment 
to the soil, the home, the local group or the communal god, 
which have developed into a rich constructive communalism 
in a deeply socialiscd'and humanised economic life, soitie- 
timcs leave their marks on an alifen industrial .type. The dis¬ 
tinctions between the old and the alien type are mitigated, and 
the process' is seen silently but inevitably, at lyork. There is 
sometimes 4 hc pmchayel, which acts as a disciplinary agency. 
The punchayet punishes the immorality of a man or woman, 
settles disputes and levies fiijes. The fines are spent to 
defray fhe costs of repair of the chdwaii or the guest-house, 
cleaning the alleys, drains and latrinc^s of the busii, and even 
for helping the poorer brethren; There is also the commdiml 
tcjjiple. In one bttsli I found a communal telnple which v^as. 
maintaiijed by the fee incoifiv derived froin-fines levied by 
the punchayet, and there„ in the doorway, sat the priest 
or the story-telkr, yho rc«ted and g^tplained the story of the 
Ramayana and eit|iv«ned tt with his songs'. In another 
busii I found that*the labourers, hhd rented a room which 
served as the temple o!i'<he busti^ 

^ Th? God in Kio •Slum.—In the poor men’s quarters 
in the beautiful fcity of Mysore thct-e.is terrible congestion, 
and all the attesidaut evils follow in its iraia. 1 am<giving 
here the plan of only one dark, dingy, (ooli hut in ^a huge 
sordid block where too famifies live. In this particular 
hut in Bastars Kesi, which is certayily repvesentative of the 
poor man's l^ausing, the ctadamani, whidi is also the sleeping 
room, is 5' x (>'• Tkore is a ci’adlc hung dp for the 
baby, and\hc ijrother sleeps here with her baby and two 
other children., The bedding for the entire family consists 
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of on« mat, one pillow and some sack cloths. There is 
another adjoining room, which serves a^nhe kitchen, and is 
ccffisidered too small for the faftier and his two oth* grown¬ 
up boj-s^, who consequently have to pass the flight in the 
chawadi. Bat here, iij the midst of this dirt and destitution 
and by the side of the oven—which has been without fire 
thfee days—the whole family havii^ not even ragi for three 
'days, there is installed Anjaneya—Belgire R^ga. And 
on the roof is' plaoed a tulasi plant in a pot, the recovery of 
which in sltyndom is significant, implying the restoration of 
the oldoviUage home, the renewal of the spiritual man and 
his clean abode. In the dark hut, wljere one cannoj see 
without the help of a’lamp in midd^', God shines. In a 
small hut, whereman caniiot'stand erect, and strikes his head, 
against the attas, dr the bamboo sheb^es, Qod stands in 
dignity and majesty, foi Cfod verily livas in hmiger, poverty 
and dirt. He is there as the Poor God, the Qbd who is 
sorrow-laden, or is struck down with an incurable illness; 
and 4 is there that He demands all our offerings, all our 
affection and reverence. The Poor God wiU not .accept 
our worship until.and„unless every place where He dwells 
is*cleansed and beautified, urttil both the mansion and the 
• slum ^become rtis fit abode. , 

Co^muHaliSpi the Levei‘'*of Reconstruction.—Com- 
munaUsm, as exhibited in the preservation of the punchayet, 
th^communal temple apd cA(ne'<ii(*,evei^in'dark.and dingy 
bustis "and chawls, is the lever oPreconstraiction. The same 
renewal of commimalism* will lie at the basis of reconstruc¬ 
tion of mill towTis, as well^ aU^otlT^ labour congregations. 
The clean and sanitary surroundings, Wklf garden andopeq 
spaces and the famSy* and* communal me, will develop 
higher* civilisation walues, and check intemperance and 
debauchery that h#ive been so intimately associated With 
mill life. Tuberculosis can* be easily stamped out and 
prostitution contrtifced. ,The relation of workers of different 
sexes and age# will Be carefully regulated. Maftied women 
will not iJe employed !n tjie facto/ies. A woman canifot 
give proper cafe \o the home and chfldren ii.she ft spending 
the greater uari of her time in the faM-nrv. and inVeetimitinnk 
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have proved the very bad effect of married women working' 
in factories, both'^upon the husband'o and the children.* 
Widows.’or a few unmarried Vomen in poor cirQumstancte, 
may be employed for a short shift. The vegetable garden, 
adjoiifing the labourer’s cottage, will give enoi-gh remuner¬ 
ative work for the toiler’s wife or widow. Child-bearing 
and rearing impose upon the woman restrictions as regards 
such forms jmd conditions of labour as factory life involves, 
which are detrimental to the exercise, of her supreme 
functions in the interests of the race ; but, apart: from such 
limiting conditions, they ought to have opportunities of 
' earning a free and independent liwlihood in such vocations 
as domestic arts and*handicrafts, shop-keepitjg and retail- 
dealing, poultry-keeping or vegetable gardening, in fact in 
every field o^ work for which they may have aptitude 
ahd naturju<endowment. 

A Western Model Factory.—In the Indian mills the 
youth of both sexes is indiscriminately mixed under unsatis¬ 
factory conditions, and there if grave,moral evil.' The lewd 
conversation that one hears in the precincts of the mill, when 
workers of both sexes are at‘work in close range, shows the 
demoralising effects. A similar evil is recognised in 'the 
nv-xing of married men and women with single girls and. 
young people, and ** one of the'ojjjectsons against 
the employpient of married women in factories. Some of 
thfese difficulties have been recognjsed in some workshbps 
in the Wfest, which ate tardily accepting the principle that 
business efficiency and the health, "character and welfare of 
the employees are but'differpnt ^des of the same problem. 
■Hie Boumville ^farks is one amongst them. It has pursued 
certain definite 'ends, and developed certain schemes in a 
wise and systematic way. The mainspring of its»policy 
has been'a sense of social duty. Those avho are responsible 
for the business have aimed dt continuity of>emp!o5mient. 
'They have avoided dismissal owijng to shortness of work 
and reduced overtime and short time t6 a miriimum. They 
hsive checked the evils otoonotpny 6f employmeifi by trans¬ 
ferring wcftkers.to more varied work as they advance-in age. 

‘ Womin't Work and Cadbt)Jy,j Maftifson and Sham. 
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They demanded the highest quality of work, and made 
it the interest of the ijWker to check wasteland extravagance. 
Tlfcy have provided continued education for all boys and 
girls, dining-rooms and baths, and established savings 
banks and ^.co-operative societies. By careful organi¬ 
sation they have overcome the danger of the indiscriftinate 
mixing of both sexes in* the factojy. There are separate 
entrances for men and women, and, by careful planning of 
passage-ways; they do not use the same passages to and 
from the djning-rooms, dressing-rooms, etc. No ofte ^s 
allowed in any part of the factory away from his or her own 
work without a satisfactory reason, and only those men who 
ard carefully selected ^nd wear badges'are allowed in the 
girls’depart m'lnts. They hAve adopted a careful method of_^ 
selecting their employees, a scheme for educating them, 
carefully thought out niefhods of proipotion, just and fahr 
discipline and opportuniti^ for the development of the 
organising abilities and initiative of the workers." (14) 

Intjlan Industrial, Management.—Modern methods 
of ventilation and more light and sunshine might bg intro¬ 
duced into our houses, factopies and workshops, while a 
knowledge of psychology would enable us to determine what 
,lerfgth»of hour’s would guard against fatigue. Scienti^c 
thoug"^ and a strong public opinion can jjractically abolish 
low yages, casual labour and thg worst evils oj unemploy- 
metit. Foremen can bq elected by the men, and there Can 
be a court of appeal against hrbitw54 dismissals. It is 
only a fresh extension of'democratic contfol in factories that 
will prevent the cleavage^ of interests between capital and 
labour. Above all, the necessity for imprtived conditions of 
social and moral lifejoOtside the factories can hardly be 
exaggerated. . . , , 

Our social ethi(^ is different rfrom that of the West. 
We hav8 a temporary, floating population of mill workers, 
and again these are not,dependent exclusively on factory 
work for theii*empIoyment. The conditions of^mployment 
of our gir# are differenr. * The intereourse between the sekes 
. • • . 

* S« Cadbury ‘1 ExptrimmU of Industrial Organisotum, sd»o CompdH- 
turn, written for tbe C;dUe(^unl. • 
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is regulated by other rules and conventions. In the_ social 
conventions and regulations of our village communitira the 
underlymg principfe has beA the exercise of a social gvK,r- 
dianship to prevent the abuse of drink, of intercourse 
between the sexes, and even of property, siijce there are 
differAt degrees of irresponsibility, Irora idiocy and im¬ 
maturity on the one hapd, to particular vice or temptation 
on the other, and it is the duty of a progressive society to 
keep within certain limits the tendencies to excess and 
aberfttion, and allow the largest amount of freedom con¬ 
sistent with social stability. In our mill towns, where the 
exercise of guardianship was specially necessary because of 
the hew conditions' af emplo}mient and housing involved, 
it has been very unfortunate that the labourers who have 
"Become entirely uprooted from the old cemmunal life and re¬ 
gulation afaleft to exercise their* primitive instincts, some¬ 
times unrestricted by any social code or uncared-for by 
educative agencies. All these factors must come into con¬ 
sideration in all carefully thopght oirt methods of employ¬ 
ment ^nd discipline of our laboufers if the dehumanis^, 
desocialised and devitalised, conditions of our mill towns 
are to be destroyed by a consciousness, not developed as yet, 
of a sense of responsibility for the life and welfare«of the 
mill ha^ds, who are, after Ml, human beings with human 
hopes and aspirations, and who are noiv treated,*not as 
artisans, not even as werkpeoplej but as drudges and 
chattels. " . . ■■ 

Urban and Industrial Develpiftnent under Commun- 

alism.—Gradually, wkh an imprpved and extended educa¬ 
tion of the masse3«aBd co-ordination of urban-industrial with 
communal interests, the interests of the home, of the arts or of 
agriculture, the greater problem of adj ustjng (the personal and 
human values to mechanical conditions, the xsthetic endea¬ 
vours to industry, will be sohed in the new Indian cities— 
not only the cities which are builtyup ontiof standardisaWe 
industries—.cotton, jute>coal—but thosealso which have no 
su6h specialisation of industry. At this point thi rehabili¬ 
tation of 4he old Indian guild idea to the industry and the 
city will be seen to havu great significance, ‘fhe industrial 
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aaste qr the guild system has failed because it has not been 
able to rise above th| petty jealousies and local limitations, 
and to adjust itself to the coftiplex i»e^s of an enlarged 
civic and national life. Under modern industrial conditions 
also corflmuiyty life has broken down as the resillt of 
the conflict, industrial and ideal, of hostile groupsf each 
jKKsessing a blind controf of«mechaijical powef and using it 
for purposes of aggressive assertion and exploitation. If 
neither a contentions individualism nor a bureaucratic state 
control will be the watch-word of the new era, the answA 
is communafism. It is by means of the communal idea, 
through the rehabilitation of the industrial castes or guilds, 
that the workshops can be co-ordinal *f and conducteJ on 
social* principleg,^and not on'the ordinary competitive prin¬ 
ciples of latter-day iedustrialism. There is need of ethical 
readjustment in the cii/ and in thj wwkshSps. The* 
labourer should "be given fair w'ages ; the industrial guild or 
caste should exercise some control of the conditions and wages 
of labour, and profcct ,the st^dard of life of the workers 
and quality in craftsmanship. The village as a whple or 
co-ordinated village,, or communal groups should have some 
contfol of the mechanical power and complex tools of pro- 
(Juction» Indivatluals as individuals or as incorporated iij 
guilds ^ouldJiave sbme control ol marketing and the ipiddle- 
man’s^ business. There is need o| some system, by which 
tbe labourer shall have access to th^and, and access by riglft 
and not by grace. There is need also otsdfgie other interests 
in the village, communal of aesthetic, which^hall subordinate 
industry to the higher dejianck of social well-being and 
contentment. There is need of a plan Jiyavhich huncjfeds 
of such workshops connected -with each sefferate industry 
will be drawn together in a huge n%tional oi^anisation for 
mutual co-operation^ each developing its own traditions 
and satisfying ^ome communal* or regional interests, but all 
brought into some»f^eraq^d order that will enlist all the 
workers, including thesalariat, as partners in th# direction 
and control»of industr 3 ^-*ah organisation that will prevent 
exploitation, whether of huma'h values er of so<^ capacities, 
for the selfish tptesests of particular groups^ and classes, • 
voif-n 
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while at the same time satisfying the requir^m^ts of 
mechanical eihcieMy in an enlarged ^here of commercial 
activities. t * « 

A Recotastnicted Gommunalism.— The community 
shall* be so revived or reorganised that itSr industrial or 
politiShl basis becomes the self-goyemed craft, the self- 
governed trade-guild or, workshop br the autonomous village 
community as in our traditional economic order. In tjie 
autonomous agrarian, industrial or trade-.groups and in their 
fedefation and co-ordination to meet the complex and im¬ 
perative demands of trade and industry in a much larger 
sphere of national or international life, we will find most of 
the principles that are vital in the socialism of Robert Owen, 
in Louis Blanc’s plan of laboUr 'organisation, in Lassalle’s 
and Morris’ plans’ for the reorganisation of the industrial 
tommunity or in ,the more r&ent syndicalist schemes; 
while the disadvantages of the syndicalist organisation 
will be eliminated, in so far *s industry and mechanical 
fewer will be goveftied, not in the interests of producers and 
capitalists, but in those of the community as a whole acting 
through well-defined functional groups,, such as guilds and 
local ass emblies of districts and townships which will Tsafe- 
guard the stability of social well-being. Thus the .arts will 
take their proper place, mJchanical po\ifer-will be mastered 
and town and village wijl be rightly related to each other. 
* The new city will own the Ipnd on which it stands 
and the* machinery .it works with, and wih thus build up 
an industrial life on a democratic and federal basis for 
the promotion of cuKure and grts, and the vital values of 
life to be enjoyed by all according to deserts and capacities. 
In the industrial life the arts airti crafts, the personal and 
non-mechanic?.! occupations, as well a« the primal ^sursuits 
of agriculture, will be revived, and with them the village 
will be revived, and a fair exchange of life-\alues and pro¬ 
ducts established between the village and the city. In arts 
and craftsrin workshops and in city development, commun- 
dlism stands for the same things ; intelligent social control of 
mechanical power, oig^oation with a view to sodal service, 
•creativeness pnd freedom for the individual, and, instead 
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of exploitation, iree mstribution of individual gains and 
advantages to the community as the soci/il ideal. 

<rheLife,Mechanical and the Lif»Personal.— The task 
of building our mill towns for the future is difficUt, but it is 
easy as <?omp%red with the rebuilding of our great citieS with 
their overcrowding and slums, ivith their house famines, 
and squalor, their intemperance and prostitution. It is not 
merely the problem also of cleansing the existyig “ tenta¬ 
cular ” cities, -for new towns are fast rising and developing in 
India, with11 the evils and abuses that are found on a fhuch 
larger sgale in Bombay and Calcutta. In Delhi and Ahmed- 
abad, Howrah and Raneegunj and eBewhere, there^ are 
grooving up hem and thfere, round variotis mntres constituted 
by coal-pits o&f^ctories, the" slums of the future. The task 
is to come to a carefully thought out plan, sq that each of 
our towns shall groiy on a system which »ill not only prevent 
the town becoming an industrial horror as was tlft unfortu¬ 
nate accompaniment of the industrial revolution in England, 
which^it has taken long years to undo "but partiaUy: but 
will make it a real living town with proper arrangements 
for access to the centre, and suitable provisions for housing 
expansion, so that the poor shall not be put in one comer 
^nd huddled up'there, but shall have squares and parks aU 
around them, so" tliat there mAy be almost a villaga in the 
town, protecting at the same tinvc the near rusal districts 
from being injured by Jareless mTang^ents. • 

The task is one for the purpo^ of dealing with the twin 
problems of the overcrowded city and*the depopulated 
villages ; for the purpose of adaptingtnechanical appliances 
and standards to the commimal and *441# human factor 
for the purpose of creating a natural environment combining 
the advantages wf t«wn and village, and this not for the 
well-to-do only, but, also for the bumble labourer and Kis 
toil-wom^ife.* * 

Modem civilisatioi hasdost its way amidst the develop¬ 
ment of railways antl^ factories, of markets and finanw. 
It has beeif essentially a'city civilisj^on that has sought to 
destroyf by the Superior eAcieilty cff its sp«:iallsms and 

‘ Totm-Plknnipg’Pawns, pagel j and *a.» 
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mechanical methods, all that is natuial, vital and healthy 
in the civilisatiorf.of the village. This, in every country, 
in East'and West, is^attentfed with evils which have cali^ 
forth such'activities as garden cities and arts and crafts 
movements, " inner colonisation,” the cry of " back to the 
land' , whicji in cities have given birth to the colossal 
activities of sanitation, social service and all the rest, though 
with manifestly incomplete remedial effects. Even in the 
fifld of education, the return to nature and to' mother earth 
as exhibited in modem developments of kindergarten-and 
of nature studies, excursions and rambles, is a retirm from 
the piass methods pf a mechanical labour education in the 
era of steam and irbn to the vital* and vi-Wfying contact 
_ -with nature and the freedom* from the iron pressiffe of 
standards, and avetages, which are characteristics of rural 
fife and consciousness. 

In Indi&, where the people are deeply spiritual and moral 
as well as agricultural and social, the evils of city life have 
been worse than in the West, the impact has' been more 
violent and has shaken the foundations of social and moral 
life. How to bring the village into.the city is with modem 
civilisation the problem of health and efficiency, and with 
us the problem of life and vitality, ' « * , 

The bases of rujal life are the family and fhe soil. Towns¬ 
men have lost touch with the soil, and have usually left 
tlieir famUies behind. But they are none the less fuftda- 
mentalljf village foil*. Ldt them not be denied artificially 
the advantages of domesticity, and let them have some 
contact -with the mother earth,- and then all the ills of 
.urban life, the ^terty, the degmdation and the disease, 
will disappear, and men will have "a dean, healthy and nat¬ 
ural living. Tile renewal of contact with the mother earth 
arid the materfamilias implies a renewal pi life and efficiency. 

The Floating, Itnmigraht Townsfolk.-*-Aiyd in this 
renewal we oughbto begtn with thocomniunal outlook and its 
centres in sonsonance -with the rnetl\cfds of Sbcial evolution 
in the past. The tru^ method of town-plannihg, that of 
the andeht social code in'India, if not of recent municipal 
laws, is td begin wittf- the spiritfta}, the synthetic or the 
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tommun^l view of Ijfe. in short with the ideals and ideas 
expressed in the communal shrine with its assodated river, 
tahk or well, its tree or garden. In sanitation the impulse 
will most readily come not from the municipad office, but 
from the old wUage ceptres, renfewed, cleansed and beaulified. 
Laws of sanitation ard city arrangement, not exfemally 
injposed, but transformed iitto social traditions in the com¬ 
munal parks and squares, can spread the ne^f ideas and 
ideals more eisily^o homes and compounds ; for the lessons 
that are in the air of the village centre are more potent*than 
the lessons of the sanitarian or the by-laws of the munici¬ 
pality. Howto multiply the religious ^r communal ceptres * 
—In short, village centres—within fhe'city, is the main 
objeCt»of modem garden city planning. In the mechanical 
era of steam and iran, of markets, hnailce and profit, there 
has been in oyr squalid, disorderly aaid ill-built towns *a 
planless muddle of streets and streetless slum^'while the 
by-law planning thought exclusively in terms of straight 
streets and lanes. Modern iown-planning stands for tfie 
supply of parks and squares, and the renewal of village life 
within the cities. Even in Western cities, the townspeople 
are* really stUI villagers. In India the big cities consist 
.m6stly»of a floating, immigrant village folk. This b the 
specii difficuliy *of the Indian towq-planner, .because 
oeopje who live temporarily in rented houses caimot be 
re^y at home in the cities. The^evel^ment of-commuhal 
centres such as represented by the square with fts temple 
and garden, its well and ats shade trees, pre-supposes a 
stability of personal and social relationships which cannot 
be expected of a shifting population that ftnds to seek tent 
porary gains and pleasures co the neglecf of higher dvic 
duties*and res|X>nKbilities. • • 

It is true that th%townsfolk in India have still persfetedtly 
preserved village habits and’traditions much more than in 
the European dtie», but* the reneitaJ of communal centres 
in the dties will be de^ye^l in proportion as their population 
is tcmpoitry and shifting,^ and thd employment inegular 
and uncotain^ To make empldymeht more regtilar in the 
dty, as certain as'in^nttal districti, and to glSn with the 
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village life within the city fully in view, jire the twin* method^ 
in India of diminis^tung that /ieterioratten of the villager in 
town, which is a main toot cause of the decline and degenera¬ 
tion 9 f cities everywhere; since this is perhaps the oldest 
difficulty alike of moralists, and of phjBicians, Of economists 
and educatorSfgenerally. An incr^singly important leader 
in the struggle against tuberculdsis, and this in England arid 
India alike;Dr. Muthu, has of late specially insisted on this 
view, that this and kindred diseases are' not merely to be 
explained by this or that germ, any more than4re vice's-or 
crimes by this or that particular temptation, but that -all 
such, evils alike are^associated wifh the decay of social life 
from its old rural standards, ^n(l with the weakening of 
the individual accordingly in all respects, fafphysiqiie and 
in character and in'resisting powgr of both. 

Settled 'Habits* of Eastern Population.—In the 
onward march of civilisation in the past it was in China and 
India that the nopadic migratory instincts of primitive 
humanity were supplanted among an agricultural and deeply 
communal population by the attachment" to the settled 
habitation, soil and the home, the ancestral hearth and 
temple, and the local and territorial groups, guild, caste ^hd 
brotherhood to which the population vf.-vs tied by d6ep per-- 
sonal and social relationships. The whple ecbnoroic and 
civic life of*the West hasmot as yet weaned itself from the 
original mnder-lus(, which is the* root cau?e of so many 
social, economic ^nd'domestic ills of the West. In India, 
where we have carefully conserved the old rural standards 
of a settled social life, the importation of the accidental 
<vils'in this respect,'as in Calcuttk and so many centres of 
mill labour, is a specially corrupting^and corroding agency. 
In the development of Indian cities of the future, thd'Indian 
instinct of attachment tb the home and the soil, which has 
outgrown the original Aryan'nomadic nroclivitiest and has 
developed into a Kch cohstructive'comitubialism in a deeply 
hpmanised'and socialised economic life, ^»'ill ^ay a new part 
by helping in the solutibn of the crying problems of unem¬ 
ployment',^unattached |abour and disinte^ted faniSly and 
social life toA floating and shifting' ci^y ^pifiation. 
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• Thie moral agency^ which will be a corrective of many of 
the abuses of social hfe, will be supplem^ted by a reorgani¬ 
sation of the conditions of labour, employment and Industry 
and the association of mill labour with agriAiltural and 
domestic puKuits, as, well as decorative cottage industries. 
All these will protect the family, arts and the social life from 
disintegration, and the Indastry from mechanical exploita¬ 
tion. But this wUl be possible only in an economic system 
which, while' giving ample leisure and scope for higher 
intellectualsocial activities, will no longer be domiliated 
by that geometrical progression of such wants, and that lust 
for such commodities and satisfactions, as are characterised 
by* a diminujiion of utilities in proportion to the numlJer of 
indi'^iduals wfea share them." Communalism seeks to create 
those disinterested Satisfactions which “increase instead of 
diminishing by, being' shared. The prpgressiv» increase <5f 
such wants and such satisfactions as increase “m propor¬ 
tion as they are shared and*socialised, such 'as the forms of 
high^ moral, intelleotual, esthetic, s'ocial and spiritu^ 
enjoyment, with its accompanying development of thQfamily 
and all other socird groups, as* well as the expansion of aU 
otiier disinterested forms of civic endeavour and social 
• serviijpr will be the fine flowering and consummate fruiticyi 
of a truly cumnrnnalistic civilisation and julture. , 
Reform must^egin with the City.—But coeimunalistic 
ci%dlisation is now threatened by^ new social katma, which 
is manifesting the dirt, deterioration, uncleanfiness and 
the vice of all our towns ; which has determined the mingled 
good and evil of Calcutta*with its ^ms many times more 
extensive as compared with those of* Western couutries^ 
composed of buildingsiDf" about one and a Half to two and a 
half titaies the height found in Western slums, containing 
one qu^er to one-tiiird of the open space found in thtf latter, 
and shoudng.an ovpcrowding; the wci-st on record, as well 
as the highest infantile death-rate and the highest recorded 
mortality for tuberculpsis,in the wcdd. • 

Calcut^ and'Bombay must be cleansed, beautified abd 
built anew; fqr, If they set the e3tam{)le to all ourtprovindal 
tou^, we cannot prevent them frodi working steadily on to 
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similar deterioration and degradation., The renewal«f the 
village must comi in the ^reat metropolitan cities first, 
before we can attempt to solve the natural problems of the 
deterioratioh of all our towns and of their social, domestic 
and civic activities. CoranAunalisra ,may bs renewed in 
the agnculturjl villages and provincial towns, in their beau¬ 
tiful civic centres and splendid temples, each at its essential 
best, but itifvill have no power in town-planning and society¬ 
rebuilding if the cities send down from -upwards insidious 
exaniples of neglect, selfishness and machine-madness with 
which industrialism has inevitably been associated in urban 
dev^opment. ^ 

Evils of Unregulated Town Growth.—-Unfortunately, 
throughout India in the evolution of the agricultural village 
into the tpwn, the'essentials of,the Communal rural life, 
s\andard3 and morality are denuded little tjy little and the 
squalor, disorder and degradation are slowly coming to be 
inanifest everywhere. The town is developing not merely 
by closer building, with growing population, or with, more 
frequent changes, from simple earthen buildings to well- 
burnt brick ones, sometimet of a cecond story ; there is 
congestion first in the bazar arfeas and then the overcrowding 
spreads all round. The op^n spaces, eaph'with its' ^ell or 
temple,-are encro 4 ,ched upon, tanks are filftd up and shade 
trees cut dewn so that tlie grounc^s may bring high rent?, 
anil by the side o^ ruinfed or dilapidated buildings grow 
pellmell. knd withjno reference to the old drainage arrange¬ 
ments, insanitary and inadequate houses for the people. 
Thus the old social and domestic life of health and cleanli¬ 
ness, al religion^knd' art, gradually but surely disappears— 
the more quickly round the cehtres constituted by mills and 
coal-mines—and little by little, by less sudden chauges, in 
all'areas. , ‘ 

Pathology of Trfwn Life.—In th^ case*of a sudden 
transition from the agticultural-and rmal economy to a 
civic industrial system;- which hfis involved a revolution 
in the system of dietetics, exercises, recreations, personal 
hygiene ahd conditions of labour in the open air to'a close 
Uni crowde(i V environment, the physiolog^ conditions 
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metabolism, respifation, nutrition and secretion cannot 
adapt themselves to the changed circumstances. The 
a^iculturaJ. and communal ha1)its of»the people, the open- 
air life and recreations, the field latrine, the tdnk or river 
supply of water, the c^^ily ablution, the leisure and res£ after 
the principal meals, domestic crafts and cottage industries, 
h^ve all been replaced 6y Sn industrialism with its disin- 
'tegrated agriculture and debilitated handicrafts.its malaria, 
poverty and squabbles in the deserted villages, the economic 
stress and onsettlement, as well as the drink, degradhtion 
and disease in the crowded towns with their increasing 
opportunities of vice artd deterioration. The grower of ’ 
railways, of cities and'towns has beeiftoo rapid to admit of 
a sldw and gradual adaptation of the habits of the people. 
The strenuous life iftid struggle for livirfg, th^ unsettleraent 
of status, custpm arid tradition, the poverty,•■the mentdl 
sfrain and the degradation, have all emphasise#’ the evils 
of physical maladjustment and increased the' impairment of 
healthy mStabolism amd nutrition. 

The change from the rural-»igricultural to the urban-indus¬ 
trial type is accompanied by afn abrupt and violent change 
in’ ?he level and pressure of Competition, a revolution from 
• a deeply socialised and ethical communalism to an unregii- 
lated contract hnd individualism; and jt is the failure of 
.both biological and sociological, adaptation that explains 
th^ prevalence and increase aiftong ^he middle class* of 
such diseases* as dyspepsia, diabetes, jpythisis,* hysteria 
and other forms of nervous breakdown like mania and 
suicide. Among our labogring plassfts the same causes oper¬ 
ate, though in a njuch less intense fom\*aftd tend to produqe 
a nervous depression *iv&ich,'in their case, is unfortunately 
resulting in orgsftdc“reaction and excesses, represented by the 
forms qf intempieraiice, unthrift arid dissipation, agglavdted 
by malnatririon an^ innutritfon, whicli make them succumb 
easily to epidemics • The liability tb disease is also increased 
by the upsetting of the,equilibrium which the peasant’s 
bodily orfanisnl has estabj^hed v^th the parasites that it 
meets* with fij fhe rural tract#. living an oittdoor Irie, 
engaged in agiicuKui^ pursuits, be is able tq Put up with 
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the considerable degree of parasitic infestation so conimonlj 
seen; nularia andjbook-wom infection, for example, is not 
incompatible with # fair output of agricultural work. 
Transferende to large industrial centres, however, involves 
a change of environment, wllich apart from olher consider¬ 
ations, cannoj but increase liability to disease. A more 
confined atmosphere, erowded insanitary dwellings, lack 
of outdooii recreation, are certain to increase a baneful 
iijfluence and render the factory employees more liable to 
fresH infections, and to upset the compromise that his body 
has been able to effect with the parasites that it harbours. 

Oply a renewal o^communalisrrt, a gradual and increasing 
process of adaptatioif in the assiniila'tion of rural and urban 
habits of life, residential arrangements and outdoordiVing, 
will restorp the phyMological bailee which will bring sanity 
fn the moral and social life and an immunity from the germs 
of decay “hud degeneration of the social composition and 
constitution. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

iESTHETIC ANb RELIGIOUS ELEMENTS IN CIVjC* 

, * RECONSTRUCTION. 

Tl^e Indian Panthe<jn.*—In each wjrd or \;Uage ainit 
of the city, inhabited at, fi/st by men of the same caste 
or occfipation,*but gradually liberalised with the admixture 
of new castes and faces, there will be a tank*; and by thf 
tank, with its shade 'trees and flower gardem ^here will 
be the temple or the communal shrine. \n the tropics 
the morning ablution in the'tank refreshes and purifies the 
soul, and the househoMer arRi the ascetic alike, cooled in 
body and moved by the reflections, morning and erening, 
spripg and autumn" in the broad, placid expanses of water, 
of Jhe blue skie^ the dense rich foliage of sacred trees, and 
•the unhiding line wof bathers, men and women, young and 
old, come to unSgrstand the deep mystery of the pulsating 
Hfc erf changing nature as well aJ man in his gfeneratiops. 
There is woven.,for him the magic’web of cosmic rfnd human 
emotions in their interpl^, which seek.? expression in imagi¬ 
native symbols and mythical forms^ corresponding to the 
changing nature-visions and the ever-recurrent types of 
man’s life and destiny,—{the Mother ofEvqr-renewing’ Lifef 
individual and assoaEted, and the rhythmic Dance of 
Death,* destructive “and yet reertotive, Vtehnu pr Siva, 
either personified ot in his atjtributes,^nature-spirits at the 
four gates of the temple, and the five cosmic elements, earth, 
water, fire, air an3 ^her,*br Parvafi or Durga, the Mother 
of Nature. Krishna ae ,the Etemai Child, or ^he Etertjal 
Youth, with his‘human coh6ort,^p6pular divinities like the 
snake-gods andgoddesses, and other i^^nizens of theforest, lake 
or rjver, or, again, efeified'kings, heroes and s&iiiU, PandjM 

Oil ' 
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kings and ChoJa emperors, the humble Apparsw^ami witb 
his folded hands, the youthful Sun&ramurti, Nature in 
all her moods, and love in all its sports, and all otjier protean 
forms and ^mbols of the various types of human and social 
relatfonship. Such images ind syraljols appear and reap¬ 
pear, tue abstract in the concrete and the concrete in the 
abstract; anS so also temples? anii shrines, which in their 
multiform j.nd vast courts and quadrangles serve as a sort 
of .pantheon, realising the vision of Indiaoof the One-in-the- 
many and the Many-in-the-one. The introduftion to the 
understanding of these is provided by the illustrations of Jhe 
Epics, the Buranas and other folklore decorating the lofty 
aisles and spacious corridors, pillars and ceilings and initiat¬ 
ing the beholder’s intelligence by degrees. , All the strange 
and beautiful fortlis and images, with their eloquence of 
dmamental-detail, gradually lead the understanding from 
lower to higher planes, from the lesser Devas, including those 
of non-Aryan derivation, to theThree Aspects of Nature, the 
abstract concepts ot Life or I?eath and Etemit>, and to all 
the imaginative symbols of Purush and Prakrit! in their 
bewildering variety, and ultimately,to the central idea that 
the temple seeks for symbolic utterance—^the horizontal 
^pansion allowing thinking space to the brain and the 
mystic pointing upward satisfying the aspiratiou of the soul. 
The holiness of the temple converges into the reliquary 
pfoper, the shrine of shrines and the temple’s coronet, wuich 
the mind reaches in tremulous expectation to find rest and 
fulfilment; for it is not seldom that passing through all the 
wonderful and multiform yisiops and experiences of the 
hundred thousand-gods and goddesses, forms and images, 
the mind is at last face to face in the sanclus sanclorum 
with the mystic symbol of the Universal Fofmlessnes..,who is 
in'the background of every form and external expression. 
All this is at its best in South Indian temple cities. 

Tlie aty In the Temple.—The temple architecture of 
Southern Lidia, again, preserves more completely than that 
ol other parts of India the fundamental ideas of Indian 
village and city planning. The difierent features of village 
life are reproduced in essentials in temple planning. The 
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fopuram^ of the temple represent the " cattle forts " of the 
village, the spacious corridors that le^ up to the holy 
shfine are the spacious roads [rajamarfas) of the city leading 
up to the ro 3 ral palace at tha four cross-ways? and those 
which form 4he pra^kshina fpath represent the mOngala 
vithi. There is also ^he tmndapam of the shrinef where 
deyotees congregate even ns citizens congregate in the 
council-house. Sukra says that the city will ha^e the sahha 
or councU-hoUsc in the centre, will be provided with wells, 
tanks and pools, and with four gates in four direcWoiK, 
and have good roads and parks in rows, and well-constructed 
temples and sercis for travellers. All these are true also 
of Ihe interngj arrangehients of a temple,‘Which is thus the 
city Irr miniatur,p. Not inerely are there roads and drains, 
wells and tanks, Kst-rooms and disCourse-halls in the 
temple, carefully ordered as in the city, but also market^', 
with their shops and stalls. Even the public ortshards are 
not wanting, but instead oi the trunks of frees we find a 
thoii.spnd 01 more stonerf;olumis, carved hr bare, which over¬ 
power the understanding of the devotee by thei^ sheer 
number, even as ore lost in a forest comes to know something 
of’fhe deep mystery of Nature perplexing in her infinite 
.variety.-* The bdthing-tank, which forms so essential apaij 
in Indian social life, is also in the*temple, but on a sm^l scale, 
and ifs water is especially sacred. , . 

The Communal an^ Sacred<3entres of the Cities?— 
It is not only m the temple cities, but* also in tlte Indian 
village and city-planning in general, tha! tanks are sacred 
waters and temples hav^ been built around them, and so 
also in the future with the ever-renewisg expression of 
the Indian spirit, aad this will be not idolatry but 
true reverence. rAnd the gairik flag will .be hoisted on 
the trident of the, temple, its raised platform 'vtill ’be 
repaired and.the flower gardfen plant'd or renewed. The 
•village or dty wsU will be cleansed, and cemented, 
perfected witlf" the oid eftunam fin’sh, so much nearer the 
bacteriolo^cal standard'of deanlinsss than can be even fhe 
best of Imcks^’’ * In the public* sqiiares tlje sacred trees 
associated with* tho lives of Siva and Krishpa^ •belov^ of 
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gods and revered by men, will all be planted. Jh^ fruib 
bearing bael, the b^utiful kadam, the liseful neem, the shady 
hat, the hoary over^readiflg banyan with it? colony'-of 
offshoots or the flowering champak, hakul, Krishna-churah 
will ill be there set in beauty and order, gven 'now the 
central-tree and the platform are qpite a common feature 
of all old citiefe and villages. The ‘characteristic flora of the 
region is associated with the temple, the mango tree in the 
fatpous temples at Conjeevaram and Mayavaram, the kala 
ill Pnpanasam, and even medicinal plants an^ fruit trees, 
which lend curative properties to the waters of sacre^ tanks. 
With such .material beginnings,. there will come to our 
uncl'ean cities, beau^yi health andnobSe living fold commUhal 
ideals will be renewed and rehabilitated, but'now eariched 
with the demands of a larger civic life and consciousness, 
for in the ‘common square will be*assembled in morning and 
evening ixit merely men of the same caste, occupation ‘or 
walk in life, but a whole community taking a legitimate 
Civic pride in the bdauty of it^squarq and temple, its library 
and frfc-reading room added {o them. Classic Hindu and 
allegoric statuary and large-sized Jfouitfains will' also be 
fitting adjuncts. Such squares and temples will be'the 
active and formative centres of public opinion that frill, 
regulat^ communal life. Fibm these wfil-mdkite iefeas of 
sanitation,,of clea'n and l^ealthy living ndw eclipsed iy the 
smoke and dirt of the filthy cities;‘ ideals of popular edftca- 
tion and citizensbfp, from the libraries, alid committee- 
rooms, meeting-places and scqn6s of social gatherings ; 
and when the women «f the woi^ng folk can come to the 
temple and the tank in the evening and return with purer 
water, with unihfected vessel .and fept, they will set about 
their sweeping, indoors {ind outside as .well, more actively, 
clean thb compound and the lane, and^pierhaps lay out in 
any vacant compound a small garden of such tr^ as the 
guava or the papya, or wegetablea, and* presently, in every 
home along ivith the gaijien, there vtiU be buiK a tuUi munch 
fol evening worship, watered evefy moming and'aftemoon. 
From thetcommunal 'and* sacred centres'- of the city the 
squares and the tanKs, each with their,'platform and 
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iemplp and shade trees, will radiate the impulse that 
will uplift every hoiye, and make it an »itome of the cit j'. 

<rhe Adornments of the Cities.-r-mt in all the cities 
on the banks of the mighty rivers the beauty oi the squares 
and of tRe tregs, temples and flimts of stairs be enhamced, 

for the rivers are sacred. The rivers have made those 
cities through which th^y have bejn flowing sacred places 
of* pilgrimage, and to them have come, in auspicious or 
inauspicious seasojis, throngs of pilgrims to have their sjns 
washed aw 9 .y by an ablution. The steps with the did 
chunam finish will be renewed and repaired, and new flights 
of marble stairs will be built, and with them ^ady aswath > 
and hat trees on the'banks will be»i%iiewed or plafited. 
And«tbe whole riverside WiH not be allowed to be used for 
boats and steamers.for trading purposes. For the square 
and its temple on the-rivefside will be sacred aijcf inviolable 
spots, which wRl be protected. As tbe bathers come and 
go. as the pilgrims sit on t^je courtyard of the temple and 
the student counts tlje ingomg and outgoing boats from 
his cloister in the library, the river which goes on for ever 
will represent in thpir eyes the symbol of a common pulsating 
life'of humanity, which is one through generations of time 
j and historic eternity and is moving towards a common 
destin*y, the occah of UniveiSal Humanity. Freely and 
spontaneously, thh images enshrined in thS cosmig conscious¬ 
ness of our race will apjifcar and be renewed in thpir appear¬ 
ances—classic and allegorical statues bS tuilt—the symbols 
of Eternity, Ranganath*, reclining in. Ms cosmic slumber 
on the seven-hooded Serpent, who bears the burden of the 
earth from the beginning of tiihe; of.th« Eternal Mother, 
mother Ganga giving peace, contentment a!hd freedom, and 
becalming the passions and fears,of a troubled humanity 
in her affectionate embrace, pur^ soft and cool* ^of the 
Divine Qhil^, the emblem of the Future Humanity, lying 
on'an al5-leaf thatffpats the waters of ^emity; and with 

them will coiae the images of Learning (Sarasviati), Wealth 
and Prosperity ^Laksfimi), and wby not also of Ignoraitce, 
and “,111th," the trinity* of 4he •three Devils, Drink, 
Destitution afyi Disease, of ChaAundi, who lights with 
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these and all truth’s battles, and Ganesha who r^rdr 
with success and •fulfilment; or, agajn, Viswalcarma, the 
deity of arts,crafts andoccupcttions, and Haladhar, the hoMer 
of the plough, these and many more. And, in the frescoes 
of the public hall or library ^hat will also be .there, will be 
depicted the symbols of the stages, of organic and social 
evolution frorfi the fish and the wild boar to man, and in 
man from the beginnings of civilisation in the reign of justice 
and righteousness of Sri liamchandra through the military 
aftibkion and iconoclasm of Parasurama to tlpe love and 
redemptive sacrifice of the Buddha, culminating in the 
< supreme visjon of the Superman, who will work out the 
ideal that is shattfiibd by the historic processdn life. SUch 
and many other images and representations of symbols and 
allegories will have 4heir place and importance in the public 
^uares, tdmples and buildings of future city development, 
for India is as rich in her religion of Nature in response to 
the procession of the seasons, aij in her religion of Humanity 
in conformity to the diverse ^orms pf personal,and social 
relationships arising out of the needs and ideals of domestic, 
social and civic life. It is under the impulse of a religion 
that is not merely personal but also social and civic, thht a 
real civic consciousness and personality can'be devcdoped’in 
our citips, no longer standing apart front ths general tenor 
of our life, religion and morality, but worthy of the best 
traditions pf ancient Mathura, Ujjaymi, Pataliputra, Champa 
or Saptagram, Maphra or firirangam, to naftie only a few 
worthy cities of tHfe ancient emperors from which emanated 
great impulses of relig’on, literature and civic ideals that 
had spread even beyond thfi confines of India. 

* Historical aiW Religious Pageantry.—The historiccon¬ 
sciousness vyill also add new national memorials, statues or 
representations connected with the incidents of the life of a 
great man or a great national event. Ramchandra’s re-entry 
of Ajodhya, the. Abhieeka ceremony at Indraprastha, 
Asoka in Pataliputra .sending out missionaries for his 
wdirld-conquest, the colonising enterprise from the Gujrat 
coast, theKndii^ of Vijayadn Cdylon, Babar and his ,vowof 
temperance, Akbarand his promotion of ,leai?ung. the aboli- 
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fion <rf infanticide and suttee and all the rest will also 
be there to evoke civic pride aiyl ardour, ^nd, along with the 
peftnanent .theatres, why should not‘periodical milas and 
processions to commemorate tlese be instituted to rouse 
the citizens to their jiew duties and responsibilities ? 

In historical representations, the East has tjied al<fays to 
bujld not statues or images But has sought the resuscitation 
and revival of past experiences of the race or the nation in 
the human intercourse and relationships of the present Ijy 
making events of history cyclical and sempiternal as it Vere 
with reUiming Nature and her seasons. This is the reason 
whjf events in the past ha^e been linked^p witlrthe seasons 
recurrent in cj^cles and'cyclical in theft recurrence, immor- 
taliseH*in Nature’s calendar, renewed in nwlas, festivals and 
pageants, religious afld civ^c, with their appeal, to ,^he imag¬ 
ination through jJrajna'tisation and symfcolisation, and thus* 
helping the people to live over again the thrilling and ecstatic 
moments and the heroic episodes of a nation’s life. 

In the institution ofimemoiials in the true spirit of the 
East, oux chief recourse will be not merely to the cold and 
lifeless representations such as'statues and images, which 
always tend to become abstract and impersonal, but also 
io ^he, periodical mclas and ^fpstivals with their mimio 
representaticfn aM symbolical significance, emblematic not 
njerely of the cosmic etejnity, in the conceptions of whicli 
our face has been so rich and prolific, but also of the historic 
eternity which lias excited less feejing*ftnd emotioft in our 
race-consciousness, and whioh now waits for its expression 
by its new and fresh appeals to.our ifhagination and senti¬ 
ments. . • ** *» • • 

Car Procession and \Vateb Festival.—In the different 
squares bf the cityT under the shade trees and i« front of the 
temple, the citizens periodically wiU’be assembled, with the 
procession^of toe seasons, to wtness thf: picturesque repre¬ 
sentations of the diiuxutfc or effedive situations in our 
nation’s history*or the biopaphy of its great men * and evep 
as the impfilse ill sanitatioti and dftan and noble living 
spreads liomewaj'rf from these cofnnjunal centres^ so also, 
as the procession^tarts (fohi the squares and pas*^ through * 
voiln 
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the important streets of the city, impulses of rpligioi?, 
beauty and civic?^ ideals spread to ^very home. And in 
Madura it was pnce the custW to carry the prqcession once 
a month through one particular street, so that the homes in 
all the important streets n^ght each have its turn in the 
year.' The religious and car processions are not confined 
to temple cifies only. , Even in Ullages of Southern Iiidia 
the cars aye seen every year in procession, and the artistic 
skill of village craftsmen is tested in decorating'the car 
as well as the vehicles with elaborate ornamentation, -And 
in some villages in every year the god of the temple is carried 
not merely.through the main streets of the village, but even 
from village to viflage, carrying with it a growing band of 
chanting vaidikas, singing bhafanwalas, and a crawd of 
heterogeneous peoples of the whole ^region without any 
‘distinctions of cas^e; fans, waler-sheds and refreshments 
being ar/anged throughout the way. Men of all castes, 
including Bra’hmans, would npt be ashamed to make dedi¬ 
catory offerings oil such occasions fo the ancient village or 
sylvayi deity, which has Panc^iama priests and which is the 
common object of devotion to all-pbotji the castemen and 
the casteless. Besides ornamental rods and torches,'such 
, sacred and beautiful symbols as the swaff, the nuikara'; the 
chakrn, the Vaishnava insi^ia, the con'chicthfr sun, and the 
moon arcicarried in the pyocession ; while the varied vehicles 
df different gods and goddesses, the parrot for the Mother, 
the snake and theWl fof Siva, the lotus fot the Shakti, the 
peacock for Subi^amanya and spehes like that of Kailas with 
Ravana rocking it from the under-world, are also executed 
with perfect skill.- Cars are beneficent in another way. 
To the car procession we owe not .merely the fine lay-out 
of the main quadrangle of the streets-of <a temple city, but 
also a high standard for t^e other streets of the city as well, 
even as the floating boat and water festival assures respect 
to and periodical purifying o. tb« city, tanks. (15) 

Civic MgrlmageSr— Again, wjiat civie and regional 
^gnificance has the institution of city pilgrinuge, circum- 
ambulation of the ckies, ■sacred cities, for instance,-Benares, 
Siirangaw, Navadwi^, Madura or Lbassa“! Next in merit 
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th^ wprld pilgrin^ge, prith wi pradahshina, comes the 
cit]^ pOgrimage, nag^ra pradakshina. "^us J^nares, the 
hoRest of cities, of 1.500 templls and more, contains within 
its limits all the most sacred plaoes of Hindu pilgrimage, such 
as Allahibad, or Kedarnath iji the Himalayas or RAnes- 
waram in the extreme south. But the most interesting 
pilgrimage is that of the Panoh-kosi jjaad, whicfi every Hindu 
inhabitant of Benares is enjoined to undertake opce a year. 
This rodd describes a rough semi-circle round Benares, the 
centre being,the Manikarnika well, the first place of pilfrirn- 
age, and the radius a distance of 5 kos or almost 10 
miles. All sins committed within the limits of the city will 
be txpiated if ^the pilgrim undertakes journey along*the 

sacred .road which limits 4 ;hfe area of Benares on the land 
side, going on bare fact, receiving no gifts* from anybody and 
taking only the barest necessities with him. In the pil¬ 
grimage he will circumambulate all that is holy in the holiest 
of cities, all that is charming in green cornfifilds, venerable 
avenues and spaci6us tanks jf village^ The three Sri- 
rangams on the Cauvery, as ^ell as Benares on the Ganges, 
owe their holiness tp the circumstance that the river in each 
case'takes a great sweep round so that its current, while it 
.passes the templt cities, flows in a northerly direction oj 
toward^ Kailas, wBere Vishnu or Siva dwells; Benares is, 
indeed, holiest be&use here the beautiful river fsont is like 
Ae •crescent moon of Sica’s forehead, and the whole arfea 
bounded by Bamna on the north and ASl <»n the soifth faces 
the rising sun. And so sHsp in Afimedabhd, once in every 
three years during the intgrcalary month, adhiks or puru- 
shoUatnas, Hindu women, on some holidays, cvalk bare-fjoted 
round the city, bathing %nd worshipping at seventeen places, 
most ofithem on the hsft bank of the^abarmati. In making 
this round, a pilgrim starts earlj; in the morning fdr’Dada 
Harir's well ajid going by the* north, v/est, south and east, 
comes home throughithe sp.me gate.*by. which he left. On 
coming into thffcity.hc \isits some temples before going home. 
To do all fcis takes a ftilf day, from ten to twelve hou^s. 
Significant' also i»the pilgrimage nn the most beamtiful and 
romantic lamd'pf Brajahhumi, whfch inclu^*the cities 
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of Brindavan and Mathura. In imitation of the ittovmenis 
of the sun and n^oon and the planets, there has arisen in 
different cultures the custom of circumambulation roftnd 
some sacral object as a cenfre, and this has been associated 
with magic virtues and potepcies. _ r 
IncKan Symbolic Observance.-rBut culture history has 
never stopped at the origins of institutions in magic, but has 
gone on to^n elaboration of rituals and symbols fraught with 
imaginative appeal and psychological significance out of the 
raw>matter of tribal magic and tribal cults, fin India, the 
process of symbolisation is universal, and has been carried 
to a highec, plane by being lifted* up to spiritual and tran¬ 
scendental heights? ‘Here this institution offity circumam- 
bulation has received further‘accretion frpm the cnf pro¬ 
cessions associated’with the Buddhist, "Jaina and Vaishnava 
'"cults which, retumjng by a circuit to the starting point in 
the coursi of a stated period, show the character of a perio'dic 
cycle, as in thh planetary mowments of the heavens. The 
institution has ten'ded to lapse intaa mechanital and soul¬ 
less formalism. But for the gonstructive ideals and ends of 
the new civics of to-day, it is desirable to revive a beautiful 
institution which appeals te the topographical sense'"«nd 
.awakens the historic ima^nation by kindling the safcred 
associations of localised romance and' cherished folklore 
in the minds of the citizens and city pilgrims. And, as 
^#e have seen, the sites and configuration of these satred 
cities have been. ^ planhed in conformity to the innate 
sesthetic instinct 'of the Indian people, that an education in 
nature-sensibility is at the same,time secured to the pOgrim 
by giving him a scenic succession of panoramic views and 
long-stretched vistas of glen* and valley, of majestic river- 
reaches surd spiiling greens, overarched by the blueovault of 
an Indian sky. 



CHAPTER Xjfll. 

THE IDEALS AND METHODS OF INDIAN 
TOWN-PLANNING. 

The synthetic view of life will be represented and renejved 
by the communal squares, gardens and temples of the city 
in it^ Teligious festivals ani holy circumambulations, in 
each muhalla or baham with its essential qhajacteristic 
expression, this ^ike irt social and civic, ideas and ideab as* 
well as in administration and government. ' 

Encouragement^ of Civic Personality* in Town- 
Plannjng.—In the East and.West moclern industrialism 
has been.destroying the village and communal traditions 
of the population. In the Western city, and in its counter¬ 
part *the industrial city, the distribution of the population 
Jias coyespondecf cjosely to the. demarcation of industrial, 
class, a certain district being the rich may’s district«or the 
ppor plan's district, a West End o» an East End,« Blooms¬ 
bury or a Cla^ham, with,their cleavages and corresponding 
accentuation of class antagonism^. "Pfiiy has emphasised 
the development of exclusive group interests and ideals 
instead of encour2iging the jmitj'and^iarmony of the entire 
civic life and consciousness. Modern tcrwn^lanning should, 
demand that in the structure* and constitution of the city 
the aim sought should be the promotion of a civic jierson- 
ality and not of a glass conscioustress. In Indian iWlage 
and city-pdanning the divisioifs into detached wards with 
the main shrine aiic> parK in the dfentre, would aim at a 
segregation and autoriomy.of each cf the differfnt naturd 
divisions, ^hile they would be rescjied from their isolation 
and exclusiven^^ by means of Ih^ hecessary iiltercourse 

with the larger oivioand religious ideals that from the* 

• • 
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central institution—the main temple with the' tree and 
park, or the gueet-house cpd council-hall which are the 
active and formativfe centres of public opinion in India. 
The council-tree of the villkge elders and the shrine of the 
tutelary deity of the community are. at the meeting of the 
cross-r'dads o^ the village. The ^Brahman street extends 
usually from the east«to the" west, following the course 
of the sunf while the eastern, southern and western gates 
qt- the village plan conform to the Bmhmanical concept 
of the Three Aspects, based upon the three petitions of-the 
sun at dawn, noon and dusk, the times of daily prayer. 
The principal castgs live in eacK of the three quarters of 
the village, whefe dVe assigned the principal Aryan gods 
dedicated to the Three Aspects; while the lower' castes 
or comm\jnities are given sites w,ithin 6r without the village 
boundaries* in order, of their social precedence, and so also 
are their Wf-Aryanised and half-Dravidian gods. Lastly, 
the purely non-Aryan communities, as well as their gods, 
are quartered in a sequestered hamlet of theif own The 
doctrine of the One-in-the-mnny and the ‘Many-in-the-one 
accorded a place for an infiilite nunfber of popular gods and 
goddesses in the Hindu Pantheon, and comprehended them 
in the fundamental unity ,of the God-head. In the same 
way the principle of communalism in the^^tial’organisation 
developedva social stratification which afforded scope for 
the segregation of diverge functional needs and interMts, 
working within the* limits of a common social and civic 
life of the community as a whole, this alike in caste-groupr¬ 
ing as well as in the gtouping of villages and their separate 
autonomous w^ds* 

Types of the Indian Village.—Indian villages conform 
as a rule to a more or less uniform tj’pe, cbnsisting df blocks 
of houses or wards (Panjab), paras (Bengal), cherts (S. 
India), or deshams (Malabar) as they are differently called. 
The houses are seldorti scattered, buf are usually built in 
f^rly regular streets. ■ Each of these wards is inhabited 
by different castes and'divided from one another by streets 
and lane$, which usually‘run from east to west or north 
'to south.' The houses cluster as far as pwssible near the 
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watertidawith everyjfacility at hand for bathing and drink¬ 
ing and for washing clothes. In Southetji India the houses 
of'the Brahmans stand in one'Tjlock.^alled the agraharam, 
arranged as a rule in double rows facing one anether across 
the street. Unlike tjie Vishnu temple, which should be 
on the west looking down the street, the temple <Bf Siva 
should be a little distance "away ^nd is usilally found in 
the north-east corner of the village. The, cremation 
ground," of which Siva is the lord, is close by. The artisans 
—for instanice, the potters, the carpenters, the blacksmiths 
and the goldsmiths—are very particular about residing 
together. Brahmans, Sfeihammadans and s<jme of the • 
larger Sudra pastes usually live in sep«a?afe streets or quar¬ 
ters.’ ‘Indeed, , if any particular caste is found in large 
numbers, it has its* own distinctive quarter. ^ Pariahs and 
Chucklers live in hamlets of their own ^{p.-iracheris), consisf- 
ing, in the river valley, of a mound of diy laitd—seldom 
situated to the- west of the agraharam—^utTounded by 
the vjet fields in which they Jabour. The residence of the 
Paraiyans and Ghakkilis in oytlying hamlets apart frpm the 
parent village hai many sankary and other advantages, 
besides enabling them to live closer to the fields. The 
• general-plan of*the South Indian viUages is uniform. Ip 
Bomb*ay the huts’of the depre’ssed classes are closp to the 
,yillage gates andf often outside ihem, and neat them are 
th(? monumental stonesij an image of Hanuman fit a small 
Devi and the village grain-yard^. Mlny villages usually 
retain traces of fortificafiojis. In many* South Indian vil¬ 
lages the stone-posts wh^h formerly flanked gateways of 
the village may still be seen. ’ In C«str#.l India and the 
Deccan, forts and ramparts are more commrfn than is usually 
the ca-,e. In Semth India remains, of fortifipations are rare 
and never embrace,the whole yjllage site. • • • 

Site of tlve Village.—Thef village ft always built beside 
a river, a tank o» iarge embanked pond^ shaded- by noble 
trees, among tvhich & 4;he,temple of the local ^d. On one 
side of th? tank*and in "front of thejftliage is an open sphee 
where‘the cat^e assemble *to Ifc watered in the morning 
and evening, smd Jrere is usually a deep cji^mbered well. 
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with a long flight of stone steps leading to the wjiter. In 
the south there are usually three well^ one for the Brah¬ 
mans, one for Sudras, and Mussalmans, and thp third for 
polluting castes. In the open green, usually to be found 
in the centre of the village where the villagejs congregate 
on festival occasions, and ahjoinin§^‘it, are the principal 
"illage temples. Near about there fs nearly always a build- 
ig, half club and half court-house, which is kept at the 
ommon expense and is used as a place fijr social gathfeiing 
V a^ a court for the hearing of disputes. Iij the larger 
'illages there are often several of them in different wards, 
lowever much the village may be disintegrated, the divi- 
ion Into detache^ fv^jrds and the common guest-house or 
emple in the middle, where at nightfall th^ village -elders 
.ssemble to smoke -the hukka and talk over village topics, 
till rematt\,-^indelible marks which communalisra has 
tamped upon the structure and constitution of the Indian 
/iUage. 

The Glory of Anahllapura.—And so also in cities 
vith their divisions into »M/taW(is,^aras, each nearly always 
vith its particular wells, dharmshalas ^nd temples both 
n their prosperity and in their (feterioration. In tlieir 
jrosperity, for instance, as we read in the Kumarapula 
%aritra of Jinamandava (a^u. 1436) which, thus describes 
:he glories of Anahilavada-pattana, or Paitan, in Northern 
jUjrat as in the middle of the twelfth century:— 

" AnahUapura V(as,,i2 kos (or 18 miles) in circuit within 
which were many temples' and colleges ; eighty-four chawks 
3r squares; eighty-four^/iazursormarket-places; with mints 
[or gold and silver, ,coinagS;. Each class has its separate 
iHahaUa or quarter as had each description of merchandise, 
i.e., kaliidanls or elephants' tusks, silk, pu'ples, diamonds, 
pearls, etc., etc., each had its separate ckawk. There was one 
baxar for sarrafs or . money-changers;‘one for perfumes 
and unguents ; ope for physician,' ; on? jor artisans ; one 
for goldsmiths; one for silversmiths; there were distinct 
miiAalfiis for navigators, jpr bardsand for genealogists. The 
eighteen vanias or castes Inhabited the city. All were happy 
tpgether. The palace gtbaned with a mpltitjide of separate 
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•building^ for the .armoury, for elephants, horses and 
chariots, for the public accountants a^ officers of state. 
Etch kind.,of goods had its separate mandav or mai’t, where 
the duties of export, import and sale were collected: as for 
spices, Truitj, drugs, camphor, metals and everjfthing 
costly of home or foreign gromh. It is a place of universal 
commerce! If you ask fer waty they give you milk. 
Xfiere are many Jaina temples, and on the ban|:s of a lake 
is a shrine to Sahasralinga Mahadeva. The population 
delights to gaunter amidst the groves of champaka, punaj, 
tal (palmyra),/a(rose apple), cAaniaw (sandal), mango, 
etc., with variegated veU, or creepers and fouotains whose ' 
wdters are amrita. Here discussions* {fiaia) take place 
on tha Vedas, carrying irfetructions to the listener. There 
are plenty of ioAras (traders) and irr Virgam there are 
also many. There is* no Ivant of birterans (ya/»J or Jainh 
priests) or of rnerchants, true to their word and skilled in 
commerce; and many schools for the vyakafna (grammar). 
Anahilawada is n'nara-samu^ra, sea of men. If you can 
measure the waters of the pcean, then may you attempt 
to count the number of souls. • The army is numerous, nor 
is there any lack of bell-beaning elephants." 

Communal Grouping.—In some cities, when, in they 
decay,*walls had ce’ased to shelter from robbers and bjigands, 
hou^s have beerf grouped together for mutual .watch and 
priJtection. Ahmedaba^, for instance, has its.numerous 
house groups, pols, literally gates. PqA are almost entirely 
inhabited by Hindus, in ^oipe cases by 9. Settlement of fami¬ 
lies belonging to one casje, apd int others by families of 
several of the higher castes, firahmaas.iVanias, Suttrars 
and Kunbis. Eacn pol hhs generally its owl? watchman and 
its own sanitarj* arrangements, jhe Ahnjedabad talent 
tor combining is shown in the m^agement of th6 pdl affairs. 
The hou^e p/operty in the pol is to some extent held in 
common. Formesly no man could sell or mortgage a house 
to an outside? without, first offering it to the people of the 
pol. On wedjfiiig and lotlier great iamily occasions, edch 
householder is expected to feast the* whole pol, aad in some 
cases all the men nf <A/iZ thnujrff not of thg same casta. 
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are expected to attend any funeral that may take place. 
If the pol rules are slighted^ the offender is fined, and in 
former times, till he paid, he was not allowed to light a lariip 
in his housd or to give a feast. The money gathered from 
gifts,'fines and the percentage on .house-property sales 
forms a'icommon fund managed by the leaders, selhs,oi the 
pol. This is spent on repairs to'the pol gate, the pol privies 
or the pol well. The policeman, or gate-keeper, is not paid 
out of the fund. He earns his living by-begging from the 
people of the pol and works as a labourer for them. 

City Wards.—The house groups, quarters or irahallas 
are indeed oharacteristic of all Indian cities. The city of 
Agra, for instance,«s divided into so many as'ctiz mahallas, 
the names of which are derived eifher from the caste of the 
inhabitants oj fronl some well-known ‘building or from a 
prominent resident qf former days. In the cities of Bom¬ 
bay Presidency each of these wards is often a separate 
village with its own headman, accountant, servants and 
husbandman, whose lands are outside of the city walls. 
There sre bags or gardens, temples and mosques interspersed 
in the central wards and the" suburbs or puras. The cloth, 
the grain and fruit, and the'meat markets are separate, 
and are held in open spaces shaded witR rows of neem, 
kadamba and banyan trees. The shahagani” or general 
market is elten in the centre of the city, as in Ahmednagar. 
GaVdens are still sometime^ the property of a ward, and are 
maintainbd by voluntary subscriptions of its' residents. In 
many cities the old divisions are now used either for police 
or municipal purposes; and thus the new administrative 
circle^ or wards correspond with the old ones, though the 
public institutions in each of them tend to cease to be the 
objects of thei' charityj- - ' " 

Business and Industrial Centres.— For industrial 
and business purposed there should be definite geographical 
location, !>o that the samt forms of'business or industry may 
grow up roftnd certain .convenient centres determined by 
natural advantages of*,site, traditional octupat&n of the 
people, ete. Here se^egation is useful and conducive to 
economic efficiency an(i progress. But-all*this has to be 
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•tempered in the interests of social weU-being by the pro- 
wion of a common social aqd civic life as lived in homes 
and hamlets. For this each ward* or section of a large 
village,or city should form a miniature, as it‘were, of the 
entire community hy conta^ing within itself the various 
elements or ingredient^ of the various fupctionC classes 
ifid interests who go to corSpose the community as a whole. 
An(J this polymorphous structure of the city or village 
should have' central symbols of the communal life, sych 
as the common council-hall and guest-house, the tCmple, 
the garden or park or the riverside which ‘should give a 
local habitation and a name to the essential vitnl functions* 
of the municipal and religious life. *111115 the geographical 
units'themselves, being similar to their composite structure 
and functional clAractej, have natural aifinijics to one 
another, and lyake intimate union round a common central 
institution possible in a fuller and a more concrete manner 
than would othejwise be 'the case. On the other hand, 
where the'units are (Averse and heterogeneous in character 
as in the segregation of coaflicting classes in the industrial 
cit^ of the West er o& divided castes in the separate tkerus, 
phtis, bahatns and mahallas'ol Indian village and city life 
in it^ 'deteriorations, the i^cimmon institution tends io 
become a denfrb^of discord and class aniagonism instead of 

.^beiug a centre of concord and •amity. • 

’Communalistic Tawn-Pla&ning.—^The communalism 
of the East, carried to^its true goal»*aml attainihg its full 
significance, implies such-a development in Indian village 
and town planning. By,the.(lisirftegration of functional 
classes and castes in In^an rural anef*url>^n life we ^re tyo 
often witnessing the‘spectatele of a complete break-up of 
the oSd commdViity life, as expressed in a local ^shrine or 
templi^ in a chav^di or conasnoh garden or sacred tank, 
in which the corranunal instinct expressed itself through 
punchayet meetmfs arid religiods or 'social gatherings, 
processions Ind festivals. While* there has •been gain to 
the ekterit that the ripd* geographical separation of func-, 
tional classes hris been mitigateS, ^6re is on thd other hand 
the vital los^ resulting from a weakening •<?! the social 
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cohesiveness and the gradual disappearance of the communal' 
institutions. In thp Indian village and city development 
in the future, what is wanted is a wise policy of reconstruc¬ 
tion which free communalism from the impediments 
and abuses that it has suffered so long as the result of a rigid 
functional segregation and carry it to its true and legitimate 
development by buildiiw; communes within communes; 
groups withip groups, so that each structural element should 
be, not mutually exclusive and repellent, like diverse atoms, 
but be held together internally and externally by the same 
bond of union and cohesiveness as the principle of communal¬ 
ism desiderates in the organisatiorf of society. 

Institutions to , be Revived.—In the structure and 
constitution of the whole village’ aM city, and of its dilfer- 
ent wards or hamlets, what is most essential is the expansion 
and renewal dof the village and city punchayet in which all 
the different functional classes and castes would be repre¬ 
sented irrespectively of their form of labour, of the temple 
festival and procession from the main centre of the village 
or city,demanding the co-opepation of the diverse local 
centres, of the popular plays,' amusements and recreations 
of the masses—^the whole being revivified under the im- 
pylse of a religion, not particularistic and disruptive, but 
in which, the worship of Narayan is realised im service of 
humanity. lAnd so also in the diverse local centres ^nd 
groupings, the same connecting links will be maintained 
by similar institutions and* symbols of common life. In 
Bombay the Mahars and in Southern India the Panchamas 
play an important part ir. all village religious rites. At^ched 
to every temple is nearly always the-shrine of the Mahadev, 
who is regularly worshipped by villagers of all classes, in¬ 
cluding Brahmans, at the same time .-'.s the god oi the 
chief temple. In the South .Indian villages the Panchamas 
receive presents and courtesies "of various kinds.at .all caste 
festivals asid on occasions of domestic *iinportance, while 
in their worship of Ayanar, Kali or Sudalaimadan, and in 
the' dance in honour <0! Sastha, the Brahmans gladly 
' join, even cs the PanchamU priests gradually give up the 
bloody sacrifices of pigs, buffaloes, sheep, goats and fowls 
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•on such occasions.. But these signs of amity and con¬ 
cord are rinfortun^ely too few and f|lr between. These 
ifeve now to be extended m every direction of social 
life, so that the centric tendencies may overcome the cen¬ 
trifugal foraes of 's^aratism and segregation whicll have 
been so rampant, especially in Southern India, o» account 
of the radical ethnic and cultural disparity among the stocks 
and^ races of the country. Not merely in tljs sphere of 
religion, but in every department of social life, the con¬ 
necting links have to be renewed and strengthened t» com- 
bjit the forces of segregation ; and then alone will communal- 
ism rescue the principle'of social stratification»from becom¬ 
ing the meajls of soaal disruption ifid work it out as a 
legitimate meajis of socikl service. Again, it is only under 
such circumstance* that the antagonisms festered by the 
identification of a, rigid functional grpup, caste'or class or 
trade-union with a local territorial unit will be avoided, 
though ftiis scheme leaves.full room for tHe association of 
indiyiduak ortraders.of the^ame functional group or class 
in the form of trade-unions and labour-parliaments of the 
future for the pramotjon of functional needs and interests. 

•Natural Grouping.—In'each ward or mahalla of the 
renewed city ftie grouping ^hould follow natural linos, 
instead of 'fo^tenng class, occupational or functional dis- 

^tin<;tions which fend to crystallise themselves i»to separate 
aittagonistic interests.* Each Vard, managing its 6wn 
internal affairs of sanitation, "afraniline for heSlthy and 
adequate housing of tlie .people and, il the rest, taking 
pride in its own municip^ institutions, parks and build¬ 
ings—an autonopous “ward showing the continqjty of 
administration and procedure of rural self-government, 
but With its ac<<iviVies expanded suid enlarged in the satis- 
faction^of theneedjof a larger jivk life and corisci6ifene&— 
it is only under those conditfbns that'there can be no break 
between the traditions N)f rural 'life and stailttards and 
those of urbSn life.* Jdq^ of domestic and Civic life will 
preservecnndmiity, the'lack of y4uchhas led to so much , 
deterioration ptd degradadon, *b<^ of the family and of 
the city. Thc^ family will be protected whoa it frees itself 
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from the incubus of morbid passion apd insane §mbition 
of an artificial city ^fe. The city will ijot be a congeries of 
antagonistic classes on groupl, but will represept the har¬ 
monious co-operation of autonomous sections in promoting 
the civic welfare, each the epitome of the enjire civic life 
and conasiousness. The city tvill be a congeries of villages, 
but the villagSs will have largtr ahd completer ends and 
ideals in view than those of agricultural and rural standards 
and ideals, Ihat is true civilisation or “ ciyicisation," wnich 
shbul^ be promoted by a city in its structure and constitu¬ 
tion according to the best modern town-planning methods. 
K Representing^ in its structure the integration of communal 
centres, as village •and mahallas within the city imply, 
the city will deliberately and consciously seejc the realisa¬ 
tion of social ends and ideals, which rural life in its isola¬ 
tion and IdtJ: of resources could riot set before itself. The 
aggregation of the population and the heterogeneity of 
its composition and constitution, the sympathetic resonance 
in the multitude and the synthetic Reorganisation of the 
means and ends of well-being,^scientific, artistic or social, 
the enormous accumulation, of resources, material and 
cultural, and the intensification of feeling as well as capacity 
in social initiatives—^it is these which make possible the 
higher ^nd more complex forms of civic endeavour which 
are beyondRhe scofie of rural life. A national museum or a 
historic, memorial, a natioisal art ori a proselytising religien, 
a popular literature of a political movement, a social revolu¬ 
tion or a mechanical invention,.can originate only in the 
powerful impulse fronj. the feeling and capacity of the 
multitude, though perhaps their tisst germs have been dis¬ 
covered amidst the faith, simplicity and naturalism of 
rural life and c.onsciousness. , - 

The .City as Link. —In the evolution of group-mind, and 
group-consciousness, in other -words, in the stages of the 
development of the individual perSonaBty, the city in its 
composition -and constitution represepts a necessary inter¬ 
mediate grouping betvseen the village and Jhe. world at 
' large. Toibe a citizea of the world one has to become a 
effixen of *' ao mean city,” directlyiakipg a part in all civic 
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•endeavours. The splution of the vexed question of inter¬ 
national antagonisnjs can be materiallyjhelped if in a more 
of less cosmopolitan city the Concrete embodiment of inter¬ 
national amity is found not merely in the stoek exchange, 
dealing hoqje or other forms of commercial exploitation, 
but likewise in the pmltifofm institutions and activities 
which will be bound to* arise out pf the nee^s of a mutual 
understanding of the life-values and ideals of digerent races. 
The stagnation apd exclusiveness of rural life, on the .one 
hand, and the aridity and artificiality, the self-seeking and 
emptiness of urban life on the other, can only be corrected 
by the city development in the future wlyph confines* 
irf its structure and Constitution th« Hgcentralisation and 
comnaunalism, of village lif^ and organisation as well as the 
aggregation and concentration of work and of people that 
a highly specialised -urb^h civilisation involves.* * 

Gonimunalfsm to Redeem the *City.—Cotnmunalism 
is thus found to be a coigprehensive prirltiple applicable 
to city reorganisation, and ^evelopmeftt in the future and 
to the rescue of the city frojn the ills and abuses tl^t have 
been the result <jf a mechanical organisation which in a 
mA;hanical age of steam and»iron, of railways and factories, 
of aggisgation <and concentration, has ignored the neegs 
of vitul effi::ieMc.y*and culture m every field of life, jn indus¬ 
try^ in family, ih society, in dgmogra^ic distribution or 
ui 4 >an development. Gradually in the evolution of ctties 
from the cruUe, tribal, exclusive and*national stages to a 
more catholic and cosmdpplitan type, flffe civic institutions 
and activities which have beeii the outcome of the principle 
of mechanical assertion- and a|gressl^« epmloitation^of the 
surrounding villages,, the country, or the world at large, 
will give place «to ^new institutions and endeavours giving 
ample scope to the development, on the one hand,* of "the 
rural type instead of using it *for its own ends and purjKJses; 
and, oh the othca-,*of fo«ms of international, hiwianitarian 
Mrvice in and througji the free distribution o# the accumu¬ 
lated -ex^ripnees and* moral acc^sitions of each pehple 
and sone of culture to other peo^lffi and zone*, for which 
new civic institutions must grow^in the intq-ftts of inter- 
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national concord. In the end a new commerce of thfrspirit 
will grow in the ci|iesand marts of the future greater than 
the commerce of to-dsy, which is but a war in the guise of 
peace—a war between the natural and vital standards of 
the life personal as it should be, in thp home,.the field, the 
workshop and the civic or village coyncil, and the artificial 
demands of the life mechanical; as it is in unnatural aggre¬ 
gations of fi hungry, sordid humanity which ignores the 
nobler impulks of free creation and free distribution— 
a wan which in the international field is in its instinct. of 
aggressive exploitation but an extension and survival of 
the primitive tribal cannibalism'destined to give place 
to an amity and co-Operation of diverse cultuies and ethnic 
values, even as in domestic and “civic life the individual 
personality of the ‘old rural and tribal civilisation is to 
develop into the corporate communal personality in the 
cities and social groupings of the future. 



7) ART UNDER COMMUNALISM. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

ENVIRONMENT AND CHARACTERISTICS f)F INDIAN 
POPULAR ART 

Factory Conditions D^stVuctive to -j Li L as 

expression of the jo3»of life and of labout. WJiat industrial 
conditions are favourable to the cultivation and developmenf 
of‘popular art is the question that naturally forces itself 
upon the attention of econqmists in this cdmmercial age. 
A certain amount *of ^isure ^nd frecdhm is essential for 
culture or development of ,art. The Western inchistrial 
conditions have breugh^ about* so much economic pressure 
upoil the individual that it has*destroyed the very conditions 
.under which art dan prosper. , • • 

In production-tlie natural and inevitable result, of the 
factory system is’that by degrajjing labour ii stifles art. 
iftacHiino-facture, with it§ production of things of unifoftn 
pattern and sha'Jje, represents corfdjtion^ absolutelyt)pposed 
to the development of arl.. Hand-work; largely allows the 
expression of ideals. Th^ artjpan, w'hilst he swings the 
hammer, works on.the wood, or'easts tke fhuttle, feels the. 
joy of a new creation ,and the happiness ^f labour. His 
haiid-wsrkis beautiful and happy. ,On the qfher hand, the 
factory labourer is but a cog in § complicated michlntry bf 
productio^^wjiich is .incomprehensible ♦o him. In the din 
and mar every netw is Wunted. He works with»«t-4lim 
and without pleasure ? ,an4 he does,not enjoy the peace^ 
mind of- the Iiydiaiv arti^ who is sjire of his employment 
and wa^s in the Indian commun^ qrgnnisation ohindustry. 
There is no thewght, no hope, no Measure iij jvhrk in tho 
VOt, n 363 • * A 
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factory. The work cannot, therefore,, but be ugly. , Men 
are dehumanised. There are no ideal^ to express. Thus 
work, ais a matter o^ fact,“does not express ,ideals, i.e., 
becomes degraded and inartistic. 

Indian Artisans.—In the Indian economic^,organisation, 
the artisans are given a liked reinuneration. They are 
given plots oi land in jieu of dhe'ir work. They work at 
things in wjiich they especially excel. This object is achieved 
by. influenceii of the artisans’ environnjent which evokes 
and trains any special aptitudes for arts and prafts. • .The 
artisans thus have IcLsure, freedom, hope and happiness, 
and they pannot but express these in their handiwork. 
Their handiwork .rises to the level of a conscious artistic 
activity, full of joy in the expression of happy and noble 
ideas and ideals. ' The artisans risei to become artists. 
Such conditions are true of a notmal) healthy and vigorous 
national life, when the national genius and temper express 
themselves in ever-renewed .types, forms and art-con¬ 
structions. But wiien, as has been unfortunaMy the case 
in Indja in recent times, decadence sets in and exotic designs 
and patterns overpower the indigenous art productions and 
ideals, there is a danger of lapsing into blind conventionalism, 
ugly imitation and mechanical drudgery. ' , 

Vietys as to Art Traditions.—In this coiinection 
we ought ,to exarhine tW9 divergent and mistaken views as 
regards the relation of art oppoltunities in India to the 
organisation of hereditary, specialised castes. One school, 
which is now explbcjed, contend? that the dexterity of Indian 
craftsmen is an excellence which is transmitted through 
generations IjY institution of the hereditary caste. But 
this,' as we nbw know, is a biological error. Aptitudes 
acquired in qccupations or avocations are not inherited. 
But some of the Indian artisans' stocks and strains jxrssess 
congenital and natural aptitudes in particular directions 
which J»c.ve been developed by, the operation*of natural 
and social f selection ’’ acting under'favourable conditions. 
Others contend that jAe caste oi the sccial environment 
exercises,no influence whatever in the relectioh and con¬ 
servation of manual skill and dexterify. . They, therefore. 
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• solely depend on industrial and art training given ib schools 
or worlshops, in tj;ie hope that any ^ho have aptitude 
\fill be dsawn to the vocation of the artisan or artist and 
profit by the training. The error here lies •in forgetting 
that aptitud^ss ana excellences in arts and crafts do ndt from 
the very beginning n^anifest'themselves in well-d*fined and 
full-formed shapes and nfbasure^ but exist as inchoate 
.trends, tendencies and capacities, which have.to be seized 
at the'right moment in plastic infancy, and developed, jnd 
directed toj-ight channels of artistic expression and activity. 

It is for the latter function that social groups are essential 
to create suitable environments, and this operation pf the* 
social enviro.iment in* conserving and li^veloping traditions ^ 
of arts and cultures muSt hot be ignored in the name of a 
supposed heredity,* or of the interests *of an, individualistic 
school education ,ami training which takes no account of 
the group-minS and its formative influences. 

Elastteity Necessary tp Art.— A.t thd same time the 
soci^ groupings IhouJd not,be rigid ^nd inelastic, but be 
.fluid and fluent enough lij admit of free and unarrested 
adaptarion of aptitudes to work, talents to opportunities, 
a*H tastes to vocations. The development of arts and 
ci'afts in India has suffered fro,m this want of elasticity and 
fluidity. The* eocial groupings have ,been transformed 
intj rigid water-tight compartments, which hava on the one 
*h£(nd led to the divo^e of cftftsmanship from ncqdired 
knowledge afid reflective int^i4genaE, •and on "the other 
checked the spontaneous variation pf individuals. The 
industrial castes in Ind^a ogght give place to social 
groups which wijl be Itfss rigid and allow of what may Ipe 
called a sliding scale.of worth, the essemx of which is the 
finding of its own natural place and level by every kind and 
grade of excellence. The vit§l aim is to produce “worlcers . 
and artjgat\p who*will rise fo th.e le^’cl Hi a self-conscious 
reflective intelliganee finding joy iit the constructi. W ii BfJ^ ivity 
of their vodhtions *and,occupations. For the WestjDit! 
development, of arts ahd handicrafts requires the,formation , 
of intermediate •social groups wfui^i 'vill create a favourable 
atmosohere and tiadition suited to eive definfte form and 
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shape to inchoate artistic trends and oapadties, and •thus • 
effectively lay the loundations for indystrial and art edu¬ 
cation off which exclusively the West depends more and mofe 
since the substitution of competition and contract for the 
guild hnd apprenticeship with the industrial revolution. 
Commim*lisra,^hich stands for the development of multiple 
social groups, will thus bn an effective guarantee of populw 
art and craftsmanship when these form the natural soci^ 
enyironment for the conservation and dewelopment'of art 
traditions. The group-linlits will be incessantly changing 
by way of expansion as weU as upward rise and differentiation 
in adaptatioa to new industrial, Vtistic and intellectual 
needs, and the individuals will find a naturat. place in the 
groups according to their aptitude^ and tastgo on their'free 
self-determination. ' i 

Injnstice.Unfavoiirable to Art.—Tn the West the in¬ 
justice in distribution also reacts on the feelings of the 
producers. Th6 contrast between waste and want, con¬ 
spicuous idleness aijd unmitigated slavish toil,’ tends to 
be unfavourable to art. In India the social harmony,, 
which it is the object of communalism, to attain in the 
distributive process, could under more favourable conditfons 
of craftsmen s life and ac^jyity give that contentment 
which i» the condition of popular art achievement. The 
artisan could know that he gets his due, Md know, what is 
more, that others do not gef what is not due to them. 'Hie 
justice iff the soci^ ^heipe* which might thus be attained 
under a properly regulated commimalism, would maintain 
and develop a love pf^justice which is the mainstay of a 
stable and wortjif' popular art. ' ^ 

A certain degree of the rcstraint^of wants is an essential 
condition of the cultivation of popular art. If waiits are 
not' mdny there will not« be, great injustice in distribution. 
The contrast betweefi superflhity and want, wb’ch is the 
somcc e^-ff’sense of injustice and Wimiliation to the majority 
Iff society, t<ill be avoided. Nothirg is mdle enervating 
than luxury. Luxury i? a curse to those^who ehjtoy and to 
those who do not enjoy. liss luxury and more brotherhood 
means moii .«plf-respect, more happiness and more edu- 
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• cati«n ipr all. That is good for art. Again, there cannot 
be any worthy popular art jvithout aiiue restraint of the 
pleasures, of the senses. Licence tod reckless ■folly are 
always incompatible with popular art. • * 

Cotnineacialisn\Favours Quantity.—^Everywhefe com¬ 
mercialism means a preference of the qpantijiy to the 
quality of work. Manufacture h»s standardised consump¬ 
tion and tends to make things in large number^without any 
regard to quality. And if commercialism thmks of qu^ty 
it thinks <jf commodities only'as fitted to sell. •Where 
wants are not various but uniform and individuality of 
consumption is not developed, commercialism necejsarily* 
s’acrifices qivility in {he interest of tjuantity and proposes 
to Satisfy suol\of the utilitfes and values as are in demand. 

Gommunalism* the Best Envirdnmept for Art.— 
Besides, the costs .of'production of aut are such'as are oftra 
not guarantee’d on merely commercial principles of the 
adjustment of supply to demand, becaus^ the majority of 
con^uniem canno’t aiford tp pay foj a great variety or 
• individuahty -of consumption. Such costs ought to be 
ensured to the producers by communal endowment and 
coTitributions, and not'be left to the chances and fluctuations 
, o! tl\.e market ’determined individualistic competiticip. 

Even in the interests of individual variations in consumption, 
.. wtych in part determine also the individual and his worth, 
consumption should J)e developed on social principles 
which, in a scheme of endowifiept aild communefl support, 
by giving ample leisure and opportunifies to the artisans, 
form an effective guarant|e of .the maiptenanCe and develop¬ 
ment of art traditions. ’ 

Perhaps the best environment lor an encouragement oi 
popular art is aflorded in India bj^he scheme of communal- 
ism. And this cjjmmunalisljc art is inspired‘by o'ther 
ideals t'lian.those of the indi^tduajistid art with the creations 
of which we have been flimiliar in*the West. 

Influenced Frielldly pnd Adverse to Art.— In the "Re¬ 
gion of tj^'^e Imts and literature, Western art is individual- 
aristocratic, aspires after fh^ perfection «f form and 
technique, rather, thait the expression of, stfeh beautiful 
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and noble ideals as from their very natftre spring front the' 
community as a whole ratljpr than <a particular class. 
Particulatism will be incompatible with the art of the future. 
Class-consciohsness leads to a divorce between aft and 
social religion, and emphasises the discordant and separatist 
tendencies* of individual creative, activity. The artist 
pursues the doctrine of a»t for art’s sake. In industry, th6 
artist is a dilettante, and the artisan who ekes out an,un¬ 
certain means of livelihood and daily drift* from unemploy¬ 
ment to chronic want is ah inartistic hand. The contrast 
in the West between the art-school or art-gallery and the 
slum 01 factoiy is too evident. 

While class conflict hnd class feehng are enemies of art, 
communahsm supplies its best 'inspiration. , *On the b{her 
hand, selfishness and luxury of ^he riCh and the joyless 
acceptance of means .of hfe and labour, by the poor are 
unfavourable to art. Simphcity of life and cheerful freedom 
everywhere in t‘he palace, workshop and, the cotlage are 
the most favourable condition* of its»developmefit. . 

Indian Socialisation of Luxuries.—The'characteristic' 
feature of Indian consumptionls the sscialisation of luxuries. 
India would never encourage private luxuries. The rifh 
landlord, capitalist or 1mercb«int builds {I'temple'iv the 
viUage, digs a drinlfing well or a tank whei% ^oM drinking 
water is scaitre.or builds an embankment whereitisnecessare., 
The*puWic works instituterf out of eommunal funds by tne 
village cdmmonweultV* offer a greater surplus of satis¬ 
faction than private expenditure. • The range of the partici¬ 
pants in the expenditure i^. greater and there is greater 
surplus of utilky^t Examples of pubhc luxuries hke these 
are very common throughout India. • 

VillageiGate and the Village Guest-hodse.— 
Remarkable examples of public luxuries stimulating art 
production, and of wluch every villager is justly froud, are 
the^yiSage gate and the ghest-hous^, whiihare characteristic 
■TSrt}je greate^ part of India. The gueBf-house,Nvhich is also 
the common room of the.Village,.ls a'verybdhifortitble' place 
of shelter irf which tra'^leljers rest and the pdople meet* of an 
evening. Every traveller passing •t^rongh'the village is 
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•givefl food and tobacco free. This is a source of no small 
expense to villages,on the lyain roads.* In a great many 
villages the gate is a most commodious structure of solid 
masom^, which would cost in many cases for a single paUi 
as much as»Rs.i,o<x}; but everything, including Ihbour, 
is generally subscrited, wood for beams^ cow^ung for 
burning lime, etc., and thebniy actual expenditure is on the 
pay of masons. It is on these gates princip^y that the 
architectural genius of the villages shows itself. Thec^ is 
sometimes wery great elaboratidn in these gates, aid the 
different paitis will vie with qne another in* architectural 
display. The style of fate is very often a sitfe test pf the* 
wealth and (haftsmanship of a viUageT , But there are few _ 
that‘have n(»t; towards'tHe outside an arch of masonry 
work covered with %ome sort of ornamental 4 esi|:n. Village 
temples and shrins?,,'hat isabhas and dhartnshaks, as well as 
^est-houses and village-gates, are common village achieve¬ 
ments th 5 .t owe their inspiration to the oojuilar art-conscious¬ 
ness, 

Soci^alised Art and its Uses.—Along with the socialistic 
enjoyment of luiairies both public and private, we find in 
the traditional humanities and social cults of the Indian 
peoplg s socialisation of art, ^d of the literary and philp- 
sophical cftafimis of the race. What^a popular, art and 
lit^ature can do for a* people ia best seen in the folk-mind 
aiTd folk-ideals of IndJa. permeated as these are .with an 
idealistic philosophy of life, aifd.in tfte^wide diffhsion of a 
humane culture among tfio Indian mas^ which distinguishes 
them from the proletarjat ip th* y/est. This has been 
brought about pfirtly by the lndia1><ha^t rf)f sharing the 
commimal recreations ‘and .enjoyments. '^Modern America 
is nolv learning the lesson of throwing open the private 
art-gallery of its jnUlionaire Jo the public. But the ijch , 
people Ai India live alwa^ thrown open to the public 
their houses on fedlive dfccaaons, when ail the villogers can 
enjoy the j^tras arid saftkirtanaso pageants Imd morality 
plays; aifd They have always encoi^aged village pjaywrights , 
and musician^.* And the villa^e^s *can adso listen to the 
recitations of stories frhm the Ramayana ^nd’the Mahab- 
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har<da and other inspiring moral tales iwhen the ktUkak or° 
story-teller comes the landlord's houje, or they can enjoy 
the wit and quick repaftee in fhe extempore compositions of 
kaUgdn or mooshiara, an intellectual treat which amuses 
without degrading the mind. It has. Been through these 
and manvsimilar channels thafthe wisdom of the intellectuals 
has been mffused among ^he race. 'And, if people disbeheye 
in. this sysjem of oral instruction, the work of Bishop 
Ginpitwig in ‘Denmark wiU convince them of its value. 
l£*thg householder does not stir out of his pottage, the 
bairagi with his khanjani will come and sing before the 
doorway abojft the mutability of things, about life’s tempor¬ 
ary caravanserai aifdi the goal of rek after yfe's travail; 
and the itinerant niirasi or dhadi Will recite the tales of Hir 
and Ranjha, Mirza ‘and Sahiban, Sassv and Panun to the 
atcompaniHient of a sarangi and awaken _lus higher life and 
relieve the toils of a *day. In India art and hterature afe 
not luxuries of the few, but are carried to the door e ven of the 
very poor. Thus the greatesj economic" and ethical good 
is accomplished when the enjoyipent is as general as possible. 
Both as regards the variety of comnjon (jrnsumption goods 
and the socialistic enjoyment of thete not accessible to all 
we have realised a high economic and ethical adeal of 
consumption. ' ■ 

Indian .NatureUnstinpt.—And not merely does,the_ 
socialising instinct give a cliaracter)stic turn to Indian krt 
enjoyment, but tbert; is ah equally distinctive note—the 
instinct for naturd ^ the Indian'folk-mind which in its 
workings gives an artistic stamp and impress to the modes 
of communal ^d,hoi\seh£)ld fiving*" characterising the Indian 
people! ''' , ' 

It is this Ind^^ naturgrinstinct that does not allow plea- 
sapt troes'tobe cut down indberiminately for the money that 
a few square yards o£ open space will ^ring, i;u^,jn parks 
and tjmples vtith their beautiful shade tees brings some of 
the’advantages of the garden city to'the commonalty as 
a pSrt of religious duty and a free expression of tta; national 
art-consciousness; or i.g|iir. do» not allow the sun'to be 
hi$lden from the homes and haunts 6f mep, but in the court- 
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•yards ana cnatmn (quadrangles), which are a part of 
house architecture throughout the tropi*^ East, enables the 
women-folk and children to enjoy a^rt of open-air life in 
their iimer abodes and domestic sanctuin. It is not merely 
in domestic Architecture, but, as we shall presently 5 ee, in 
every field of decorative ar{, that the na^raliyai of the 
I\^dian mind has found an ejfuberant and vigorous expression. 

■ Aft in Utility.—^Hitherto we have sought tp bring out 
the constructive •principles of the Indian ^ocio-econorjii'c 
organisation in relation to arU its production aiid its 
cqnsunjption. We shall now bpefly note some of the salient 
features of Indian poplilar art in its various form% and' 
creations so far as they are actualities iu the life of people 
to-cfe.y—in household fuftiiture and decoration, in personal 
ornament as well aS in the festive and ‘auspigious occasions 
of daily life. Thp Bras'-' utensils and clay-pots that tfie 
Indian villager uses are artistic commodities, and are not so 
dispiriting as the sight of a tin mug or an* enamelled dish 
of the Western hous^old. ,The chil(^en have their clay 
•toys, figures of a lion, hprses, men and womea. And 
when they go to the faif they induce their mother to purchase 
aiT image of a god or* a goddess, which amply testifies to 
the dgvelopmcrit^of popular .ggramic art in the service gf 
religion. I?veh*the everyday wearing agparel, the •phulkari 
an(i bodice, richly embroidered, the die-stamped clothes in 
eriHless varieties of colour, are qifite artistic things. • * 

In spite of poverty the peasant’s Aife wears # coloured 
chadar, or it may be a pRui^ri, i.e., worlced with silk flowers 
of sUari, another form o^silk.worhi JThe pMdkari piece is 
ornamented witl^ bits 6f loolang-giSss, >|j^ah flash,in the 
sun. She wears a bo 5 ice,» kanchli or angi, often richfy 
embr<»idered. Ri the cold weatther she nears a woollen 
petticoat and woollen shawl, ,thff shawl being o'ftisn a, 
dull red^lpur and embroid^ed ip w 5 ol in a pretty pattern 
{lohiya). Some theifi are very tastefully Ornamented 
and quite \^rks of art. worthy pf being d&played in a 
European d^wfng-rooih. • yhe everyday clothes qre sd'm.ys 
made* from thp ‘village-made cldtlv 'f^hich, though roughs, 
is much stroager;> than English. The furniture of the 
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cottages is simple,,and consists of a few beds, as man^ loW 
chairs (called ptn\ as there, are won>en, spinning wheels 
(charkiy, cotton-gins \bolm) and a chakki or handmUl ibr 
grinding ccAn. There are wooden boxes and also round 
ones of leather called patiar. 

Most oif the ^miture and ufensilj are made in the village, 
and are cheap and simple, but the metal vessels are imported 
from distant industrial centres and are comparatively 
cj^pensive. ■ 

It QS the decline of the original individuality of taste 
characteristic of the Indian artist, even though working 
within the limits of a traditional cbrivention, which has led 
to the decadence, of' village handicrafts and artistic in¬ 
dustries. The invasion of the cheap product* of the factory 
has contributed to' swamp whaf little of indigenous art 
lived in the homes of the people or the cottages of craftsmen. 
People who are satisfied with cheap ugly mugs of uniform 
size and shape', and enamelled dishes of the Sam's pattern, 
for all uses in hou^hold worA, must establish factories to 
produce them in large qu^ntitias to meet universal demand. 
Machine-production threatens to kill the«personality of the 
labourer—as the consumer 'has ‘already repressed' "his 
personality by limiting'his tastes. 

Women’s Orn^jments a Criterion of ArtfsSic reeling. 
—But in more than onc.sphere in the home life of, thq, 
people "the native Indian* feeling .for decorative art has 
survived'in strength.'* 

It is, however, in the ornaments worn by the village 
women that ‘the variety o^, indigenous tastes and artistic 
(eeling are bost^jfisplayad. Women of ajl classes are fond 
of ornaments, and, when they<cannot get them of gold and 
silver, wear Iwigles oi» firmlets of ooatSe glass. ‘Brass, 
sh^l, &c and glass omSmc^its show t^eir endless, variety 
of tasteful patterns 'and, designs, while the d^isacy and 
minuteness of the'workmanship in%old iftid silver ornaments, 
rejjresenting''and deriving their l£>ng-s‘oundin|Mmes from 
plants apd animals, testify to the remarkabl^eYelopment 
of popular*artistic feeling. ‘ 

* The varieties of ornaments are Indeed innumerable, and 
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they Qiffw: according to districts and sub-divisions. The 
cojnmoner articles are the jiosering, earrings, necklace, 
necklaces ai rupees, bracelets, armlet?, and bangles.* Spare 
capital ig ordinarity invested in the purchase of orhaments for 
one’s wife, sinae the money can alwajrs be realised on occasion. 
The women of the village represent not oi|ly it» savings 
bank, but also its art exhifiition. •Not merely the wealth 
but popular art can be fairly gatiged by seeing thaornaments 
on the persons of the women and children of Ac village.-, ’ 
In its excesses, however, the dppeal to vanity ani the 
dirplays of social rank and precedence, are as great hin- 
dr^pces to the simplipify and disinterestedness of native 
art as the fashions and conventions of s<K:iety have proved 
in the*West. . 

Common Themhs of,Decorative Art.-rEven in the 
cottage of the jjeasaht and the arttgan thC creations of 
the same national art instinct are perennially present. 
There is the ambjent where the householder has to pass 
the greater* part of his»life. There are^ good many things 
which there please the eyes* and ennoble the heart The 
ears, of com are* tiOl in tteautiful designs and hung 
on**the roof. There are the carved pillars, doorways, 
• architraves and*, windows. jOn the walls there are a 
lion, a tigerf ah hlephai^t, a fish, a peacopk, a tree, ^ lotus, 
sentinel with a bayonet and in recent days thef European 
witli the hat ,are painted, wh^ arnuse everybody. In 
another cottage, there afe paintings,*wtech relatC a well- 
known episode. There may be Ramohandra, his consort 
and his brother, or agaiy Hapuman.m the'asoka forest 
espying Sita. There may be the fighf" Ramcljandr^ 

and Ravana, or the triumphant entry of Rama into Ajodhya. 
In a third cottagd ane the divine tfcwherd, with his milkmaid 
and the cows, bedecked with an^ollhr of bells, gazing*at the 
flute-pkt^efciSpell-bound. Tliere is the Krishna of Kuruk- 
shetra driving the Wr-cftariot, or‘Kami away ah 

his belongings, or tile* wall-known fi^re of Bhima in his 
various v 4 htared. * There is ,Arj uni piercing the eye of the 
fish frdra the shadow of the waters, «r the veneraWe Bhishma 
stricken down With»arjo^ but not leaving the body befo»e 
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he performs his last duties as the couisellor of kujgs.'’ It k 
not merely in a temple but^in the cqttage of an ordinary 
peasant that drawings like these roughly «r skilfully 
executed are met with. 

In' the places of family worship (chandima/tdaps), in the 
buildings of tjje rich and in t 4 mpl«, 4 ;here is a richer variety 
and a finer execution of ?irt. Irf terra-cotta reliefs the mytho- 
gonic stages of evolution or cosmic history as represented by 
'the ten avatais, the scenes of the Ramayana, the Mahabharata 
and the Puranas, the varied assortment of popular folk-lore 
and tradition are treated as, themes of painting or sculpture. 
Sonjetimes scenes of agriculture ihd sports, processions of 
horses and elepl^nts, hunting, men pl5nng trade in boats, 
plapng musicd instruments, fapfping date-palms, carrying 
burdens of Ijambdbs on their shoulders, smoking hukkas, 
marrying,‘’fea!ating, gambling, worshipping, the mother with 
the child, the woman balancing a pitcher of water on her 
head, a dancifig-girl, a joy-dave, a boat-race—the whole 
panorama of Indi^ life is, represented by a' decorative 
popular art. , 

Common Motifs in Indian Pppular Art.—In fact 
if mythology and folk-lore. Or the'stories of the epics)’the 
jeons of the Puranas or .t}ie popular beast fables, have 
supplied themes for decorative art, another characteristic 
source and origin of the art of the 'people points to 
a ' dint age-long art-tradition which has ruled over a 
vast cultural zone In the* Asiatic Continent, east, middle 
and west, and which has created a language of symbols 
and a wealth of copvcntioijal rnotifs. And these symbols 
and conventional wdtifs are to be fopnd not merely in 
monumental art, but also in .the paraphernalia of popular 
art in forms ,of carver ''wood or moulded clay, in brass 
inlages, or in low reliefs,* in .wall decorations or embroidered 
fabrics, or again, irf metal-Work for household pse, which 
are among the' everyday familiar surroundings of the 
people. AAong such common motifs'’in Indto art, high or 
low, are, the eye in the forehead' for a hi^&fvision, the 
nimbus fer a divine br„rdyal personage, mythical animals 
as the makafai, the »wra-M«A« or the gofa-ssate, or mythical 
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birds «s kinnar, the gurulu-pakshaya and the bherunda- 
Pakshaya ; or, again,,animals and birds piu-tly mythical with 
natural prototypes, as the goose, the»peacock, the serpent, 
the tortoise, the tiger, the lion, the bull, the elephant; 
or, finally, plants such as the mythical climbing vine Of the 
Himalayas, of which Jhe floft-er has the aj^aryce of a 
woman, the jessamine, Ae lnango,,the palm, the parijtka^ 
the white water-lily, the ho and the honeysucjde; while 
there are also characteristic ideal curves and figures, such, a? 
the svaslika^ the siupa, the holy mountain, the tre% tfie 
chqu'k ^d the trident. Arid, indeed, Indian animals, such 
as the elephant, the deef and the monkey, are ^setter ryjre- 
senfed in Indjp. than in any drawings aifB^sculptures known 
in an^ other part of the World ; so, too, are some character¬ 
istic Indian birds and trees. The serpertt alsojs a common 
symbol, the representative of the guardian ^e»^ of fieldS 
arid hamlets, the protector of altars an 5 shrines. Character¬ 
istic al?o *e the Indian phajjic symbols, th^ iingam and the 
yoni, fmblecnatic oi th* divinj^y of eterrial love in the poem 
of generation, the union of tjje God and the mother-gpddess 
in the causation anj} coDception»of life. The god’s vahana or 
vehicle, the nandi or Hhe baill, is the symbol of divine 
virSity^aiid has hlS seat behind^t^ieyowt, while the snake tha^ 
protects thtflhigam is also the s}mibol of sex. There is 
jilso^he Indian gofgon, a*common jnotif in South India which 
dedbrates the tapering rcjofs of teSnples and many.a pedestal 
on the roadsid?, figurating the tdh-prs (fc error in the pursuit 
of the true and the beautiluJ. Gods and goddesses, mythical 
and symbolical creations, heroes, tail and strong as palm- 
trees, virgins, lithp and %lender* as hSipbo^st^ims, carrpng 
lamps on their palms, Avith drooping eyes, shrinking from a 
too inquisitive and with kipbs modejled as if they 
would tremble under the pressure of a caressing hand-3- 
animals, jjj^rjls and* trees—thfe wljole "panorama of Indian 
life is written with tm adlnirable precision and elegance in 
bas-relief, onAment had gtatuary j,n the sweetly harmofii- 
ous setting (fCtht history, the ethic 3 j.the philosophy and fhe 
religion of the,people. 3u{ nof njerely in the amemnities 

djid At* T\tiW^c 
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Indian Symbolic Art.— Many of Ihe forms of Indian 
flora and fauna ha^e been utilised by popular art for express¬ 
ing an auspicious or jfestive'meaning in the details of Ihe 
daily life ®f the household. The kutnbha (water-vase) 
decorated with vermillion and sand^; bad ^nd cocoanut 
fruits and m^ngo leaves, over which are hung the lithe 
branches of the plantain, the basketful of rice, cAowrt-clad 
and dedicated to Lakshmi, the household goddess of pros¬ 
perity ; the women’s auspicious drawings in ihe courtyard 
and ,.the door-front with rice paste and turiperic, of. the 
palm of the hand, the fish or the lotus ; the clay niodels of 
fruits, birds and fishes, or the paper toys and the dolls, 
which are the harffliwork of girls find young women—-all 
these testify to an eye for form and colour,^nd a dovwer of 
graceful manipulation as among the inherited instincts and 
'iraditions'\/fwthe Indian peoples.' And not only associated 
with the scenes of the people’s daily life, but also fraught 
with deeper symbolical meanings of human life a«d destiny. 
The banyan and the aswalha which,pre hot individual trees 
but a generation of trees lookiijg over man in his generations 
by field and hamlet where the village elders and the village 
punchayet assemble imder their shade, the deodar and-the 
pines, the evergreens of the everlasting hills, and the aoWned 
palms qn the seashore that catch the first aivUast light of the 
orient or the setting sun,..meet us at every turn as abiding 
influences.giving a distinoiive note of the life of nature to 
the folkrcreation^of ijndian art. But not man in his genera¬ 
tions alone or in hi,s kaleidoscopic changes of habitat and 
clime. The' Indian’s Qiystical sense has seen or created a 
wealth of mystic nafinjng’whicii his imagination or fancy 
has Woven roiiid the ordinary sights and sounds of his 
everyday life. Beasts, birds and plants have all been 
pressed into the service of this mystic symbolism. The 
white lotus that springs at his feet, or floats in the tank of 
his morning ablution^ is clad .with «tlje dazzung purity 
of the goddess of wisdom, or to hf?'inner vision becomes 
the figured emblem qk c;^mic, creation.* .^idothis lotus 
appears and reappear^ -m varigd guises and contexts 
^ carving- .and moulding, in woven, fahtics and chased 
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wwori^ in temple vchitecture as well as in decorative 
sculpture. The crimson asoka red with2>assion, the delight 
and toy qf lovers, which in'^fable «nd fiction has drawn 
round it much of the superstition and the romance of sex, 
has ’become |he symbol of the vicissitudes of humaiwlove, 
while the kadamba t£at flowers to the danM of the starred 
peacock and the rumlJliflg of the dark-blue Ain-cl&ud is Jhe 
symbol of the divine lover limiting to his human consort. 
So ctlsd the mytl^ical pair of birds, the chahravak and the 
chakravaki calling to each other •across the wide riv^r ahd 
sand-b^ks \churs), uniting only to separate and separating 
only to unite, fitly stand for tfie cycle of love’s destiny, of 
lifd and death, of unioft and separatioij.* * 

Sagh are sc^e of the perennial symbols which form the 
language of Indian ^irt-convention,’and without an intimate 
understanding of this language no one can i£»d^the stdry «f 
popular art as*it “has moulded the fOlk-mind amongst the 
Indictir meisses. • 

Moven^ent ofln^^an Art-Conscieusness.—A bird’s- 
#ye view of the movement of the ait-consciousness in the 
Indian 'mind will fitly close this description and dehneation 
of Ahe forms and outlines of Indian popular art. In the 
, eatliest qianifestations of Indian alfc-consciousness, whether 
in hyhinology pf folk-lore, *rn painting or sculpture, m 
decorative or plastic aft, may be discenfed the ^nse of the 
“panoramic variety and*exubera«ce of nature’s life,,reaksti- 
cally conceivfti. This naturahsm a|)pfared first in the 
mythopoeic fancy of the Vedic &ymns. In Buddhist 
architecture, sculpture and paipting, this mythopoeic 
naturalism gave jrlace a re'SIistjo i^tur^sm, which, on 
the one hand, could.ekpre^s the very Ar*eath of iftiture's 
sentiept life in ite reproduction pf plant and animal forms ; 
and, on the other, present a synoptic view of man’s.destmy 
and fortunes in th6 great Wheel of Life. But this realistic 
naturahsin *in it^ iurn was soon’superirpposed.upon by a 
human interpretation, and valuation of natu»e. A deeper 
personal witl» nature in 1^ woodland or mountain 

scenery, m forpst gkdps ind secyieetered cavgs,’ in broad 
river sw’eeps asd gaim-«lad seashores, made Ji*r an obj^t 
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of commvmion and loving intercourse.. Even in the dassico 
iterature in an ag^when the surging passions and interests 
if city life and courts«began to preponderate, nature stohd 
is an abiding presence, a revelation of quietude and tranquil 
epose in the midst of the whirl and^uiirest pf life or' the 
easeless bewildering flux of things. An all-encompassing 
est in the bosom of nature and the mother-earth served as 
be background to the <fram» of human life and life’s tale 
if suffering and sorrow presented as an pndless repetition 
n individual lives and destinies of the primal sacrifice of 
jod in creation. And this constitutes the distmctive mark 
)f Indian popular drama and epic, as compared with the 
ragedies of ancient 'Greece as well as‘the modern European 
;pos. ‘ ' ” r 

In fact, the jiictorial and scriptural representations of man 
fi Indian at*«»at him more as a part of the landscape than 
:he landscape as a part of man; for both are reconciled 
with each othe:»and encompassed in the cosmic harmtmy or 
:oncord, which is the fundamental Ipdiah noteor again, 
man is ^treated as super-nature,^as in the images of a Siva or 
a Buddha in his conquest ot flesh, jjis liberation from the 
blind instincts of life and death. ‘That Indian classical 
Mt, before it was overcome W the wild imagery and sym¬ 
bolism of the Pur anas, should have majutainod a'serene 
balance or, equipoise of m^ and nature, Of soul and sense, 
must be a surprising phenomenon to the student of Western 
classical <art as well* as of‘the Western renaissance and 
romanticism in which the central theme that abides behind 
every particular theme is man’s revolt against a hostile 
nature, his titanic defiance igainst 'the thunders of heaven, 
dr his" assertion'*of the supreme Vital ^ues of surging 
passions and mutable mpods of man's life and destiny. 

But the mere resources of a reconciliation drawn from a 
life in nature failed to overcome the conflict between the 
old naturalism and the sew humaliism aa modes of artistic 
expression. “Accordingly the latter-day Indian artist draws 
his inspiration from the-aupra-sensual life. 

In the' polymorphous^ symbolism of the Puranas and 
tpe Tantras-, and the entire field of.-decojative painting and 
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^culffturt inspired them, Indian art jises to a transcen¬ 
dental criticism ancUnterpret#tionof man and nature alike, 
in*whiph Hie exuberant forms and ^benes of the dlder art 
are employed with new symbolic meanings and v^ues. 
Now becomea the objective of Indian art the perception of 
the one-in-the-many aa4,the many-in-the-on\ of tjie primal 
Energy, prolific and frolicsome in her infinite creatiorts; 
but 50 portrayed as to direct the mind's eye to the unchan^; 
ing and all-engulfkig Unity; or, again, the objective is the 
vision of tha Infinite sporting with the Finite, the Pftrsuit 
of.the Beloved as the one theipe of nature’s life or man's 
destiny throughout thp cycles and aeon^ of time. • 
Humanlstifc Soul of Indian Art.—Such is the strati- 
ficati'cm, histortcal as well as psychological, of Indian art 
as it exists to-day • a i^tur^istic rc^sm, in^exubarant 
mythqpoeic fancy or in the reproductipn of^e* panoramic 
view of life, and a sombre humanism, a tragic sense of man’s 
destin^^low with a passion for renunciation and sacrifice, 
all wound iTp in a symbolism af mysterji this universe body 
of the Lord, 01' these changing apparitions of the Primal 
Mother set over againfct a background of the Universal 
Fortnlessncss. Such is fhe hidden sgul of Indian popular art 
■ which bay alwayl fought and, cven*to-day seeks in these 
diverse modE*s ’arf expre|sion of the mas* life of mhn and 
SatUfeforthe mas’ses of the people, and is thus id its com¬ 
munal origin and inspiration a harbinger of the'arf of the 
future. For in art, as in reljgion, tfie^reat vjbrld-builcfing idea 
to-day, the spirit that moves on the faice of the waters, is a 
new-born sense of a cosmi^ hunjjpnism which will place man 
in the heart of the universe and the heart universe in. 
man, so that to his pufified and renovated vision things in 
their pibper sequdhea and settingVill revealtthpm^clves jn 
the mass^in the aggregate and in»the‘ type; and not merely 
in their upi^ueness and segara^ion, 4 he quest of thereigiiing 
individualistic art thht retftins no element *mor^ satisfying, 
more disintere^ed, or ntore,creative 4 han an exquisite sense 
of the Itixilfrioiis. * * 


veu^ II 



E. THE RELIGION OF COMMUNALISM. 

CHASTER XXIV. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC VALUE OF VITAL REIIGION. 

CommunaUsm ,Ihspired by Religion.—-Communalibrn 
in the East finds its inspiration in religion. Respect for 
human perspnality, respect for man .as man, as repre¬ 
senting an JHstr infinity, which is a religious rather than a 
philosophical concept, supports the framework of the com-. 
munal system? , Hindu social grouping has its bases in the 
profound depths of Hindu rejigious experience. . • 

The Eternal Klan.—Na^ayan is the God of the 
Hindus. Narayan takes ali humanity, into Himself. He 
is the symbol of Universal* Humanity. Narayan is-Also 
,Nara. God is not only a ^an but MAN =; man in arts-and 
sciences, man in society, man in industry. •God enters into 
all life. "The Atsolute 4ias a mediate existence, called 
mkn, •sooiety, political and industrial organisation, •• the 
family,‘the boniofSexpaf love. In this mediate existence, 
circumscribed by''time and space, the Absolute throws off 
its uniqueness. G 9 d becomes many. He assumes various 
forms. He A)qpom«^*raen and atiimals, stocks and stones. 
But, all the sdine. He is the goal aind He Himself points out 
that goal as a Jiving forqerthat directs everybody and every¬ 
thing? This activity of His is Narayani, Narayani in the 
plant is the activity whjch protects the seed; in tne animal 
and the man, the effort which propa^tes anSTsiistains the 
species. As such She js the mother of the living kingdom. 
And in the non-living S^e is also the mother asleep; her sleep 
is the mediation of her Own self. She is the evolutionary 
.process in the lower plant and animal world." She b hbtory 
- ,380 
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•in the,human kftigdom. She is natural selection. As 
much She is the eteynal agency of destrtiction, and then She 
i?both terrible and beneficent in b4r attitude to’creation. 
•The stips of her^death-dance in the ecstasy'of creation 
are but the birth and death of species of plants and animals, 
and the rise and fall af states and civilisatiTVs. • 

•^The Divine Mother.—^God i» Society. The GodSfeis 
■ in her varied moods is only •the different fjrftis of social 
activity. She is»obedience to law and equity (sraddhn). 
She is political existence. ^ She i*s popular sovereign^ and 
the social will. She is the prcjiuction and consumption of, 
wealth (Lakshmi). Sjie is industrial |ctivity*. She fe the 
efernal prodilctivc principle, as Saka"lnbliari, the sustainer* 
of the world by means of herbs. . Sheris aesthetic activity 
(shova) and reprcsAts.a4 the fine "arts and emjjellishmente 
that make life beautiful and enjoyable (knfRt).' She is the 
sJx-im pulse. 5he is family existence. She is all the 
thre^Vedhs, all the sciences and arts,,all»t^e classes, pro-* 
fessiqns\i*l means ofdivelihaod {britli^, all group-activities 
{/aft). ^She is 'memory {smriti), memory of her divinity, 
and the historical cossciousrfess binding, individuals and 
social groujft by a n^tion^l ideal. She is contentment 
. Uu$hti\ oontentrfignt in individwal life and in social activity! 
She is the ’pilneiple ijnifying all intellectual anS social 
^actiyity like the thread of a'garland. As ACTIVITY 
{sifakti) she evokes actudty, an^ as MOTHER She* evokes 
sacrifice—the sacrifice q| the plant •!o{* the seed, of the 
animal for the offspring,‘of the man for the child and 
humanity, of the classes^ for speietY and of societies for 
generations yet uabom. * (We meef B«!lgs^ Here onai new 
path.) It is the sacrifice that the Divine Mother is most 
please(> with, for "it is through sibrifice that* the iodividual 
is sure to reach her^ The Hindu’s *coipmon prayer is thi?: 
" Mothe^ manifesj: thyself» for I am inert as stock 

and stoae." • • • * , , 

Humanist^ Rell^on. of the* Hindu.—Society and 
group, as tiediath forms*of the Abs&hite, evoke the>sacri&e 
of the* individyai. Serwee to sooiefy and subordination 
to tl^ group artf steps _in*the realisation of the*Absolute, df 
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;he Divine Mother in man. Thus it is'that the individual 
earns to subordinate his egoism for his« family good, family 
uid communal interest's for public welfare, and wheapubuc 
ivelfafe confects with the good of mankind he does , not 
scruple to sacrifice the former. This •philosoj^y is in the 
lonsciousaess (ft every religious Hindu. He is born in it. 
Aind from him the people get their guidance and-inspiratio.fi. 
iVhatever ilia^v be the outwdrd forms of worship, vyhcthet 
they worship Rama or Narayan, Mahadev, or Durga, or 
Bhutfiia, the God of the Homfstead, the greundwork of 
religion and of philosophy k the same. The peasant may 
wor^ip many deitief, but he knows full well that there is 9 pe 
God, whom he calls N*arayan, P^.rameshwara dr Thakurji. 

Temples and Gtods of the Viilage.—ThC village^ have 
temples dejljcated to Rama, Krishna ol the other incarna¬ 
tions of Narayan. .They have their. ShivalayaS, also. 
The Brahmans are there to worship, and the^ get the 
brakmoltar or brahruodaya (S. India), renj.-free land for this 
service. The villagers make their offerings occfisionaJ.ly to 
feed Bfahmans on whom they "depend for counsel ,in grief 
or misfortune. ' ^ 

But there are certain other ‘deities, too, which the peoj)Ie 
delight to honour. There is*the Surja Dcvata, wh(tis,always 
invokecf early in the morning when tjie peasant fest steps out 
of the doorway ; " Keep ifie in the /aith, 0 Lord the Sun ” > 
and whep he bathes Jie always offere w’ater ii^^prayer to him. 
There is also the l^ivfir Goddess, the Ganga Mai, the Jumna 
Ji and so on^ who ffees the people from all sins. There is 
Dhatri Mata or Mothqf Earth. lEyery morning he invokes 
her in rising *fit(fn Bfs Bed. Doing obeisance to the earth, 
he says: “Mother earth, pfeserve'me in contentment." 
When^he milks, the cow' Re lets fall the first streanf in her 
Ifonour, and when l\p takes medicine, fie sprinklers a little 
in respect to her. At the beginniijg of ploughin^sd sowing 
he makes c(beisance and invokes hei^.* There is Ganesha. 
When the grain is heaped on the ^^fhreshing. floor, a small 
iniage representing Gdnesfia is’made of cow-dvAg or rice- 
paste, wit5 a culm ol grass on thfe top, ahd is installed in 
the fields of ^uthem India. ThCTe^is nlso*the Kshet^pal. 
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He i# Krishna brought home to the villager as the protector 
of the fields, and is«dear especially to the peasant and the 
cowherd, dearer than Siva or Vishnif Kshetrapal'protects 
the cattle from epidemics, and the crops fronf'insect^ and 
pests. A similar doi is Bhumia, the God of the Homestead. 
The peasant’s wife brings a lamp every evftyng a shrine 
rhade for him. She offers ftie first milk oFa cow or buffalo 
to lyrt]. She cleans the plact and sometimes mffixes with 
cow-dung five cukns of grtiss. In Mysore each village has 
its devastan or gudie, ai the smalfer temple is usually ealled, 
usually dedicated to Bassawa, Virabhadra dr Hanuman; ^ 
and there is always oqe’to Kali or Dur^a, commonly oalled 
Aminavaru, toe mother. These gtiSte^ are built with a, 
vestibule or p*rtico, in vfhich the .village headmen meet to 
discuss public busiiftss.apji travellers are allow^ to ledge- 
The temple of Maii-ahunan has walls, Jjut'ndYffOT except the 
sty. She is worshipped by the agrioulturists when they have 
reap^*tlTe harvest from .the fields. ^ The other deities* 
worshipped generally are Muihsvara. AJfkagaru (the sisters), 
who are regarded as spirit* of the wood, and Gangamma 
(water goddess). • 

Jn the South Indiafi villages the worship of Siva and 
Parvatj and th2ir sons, Vigaesvada and Subramanyai 
is universair’ Biff by f|ir the most important deit^ in the 
^villages is Ayanar or Sastha (as he is more usually called in 
the extreme south). his pedigree he has beert i^'sed 
by Brahmanism to the ^evel of the gre^ gods affd called 
Hariharaputtra, his father being Siva and^ his mother 
Vishnu, w'ho once took t(je fotpi oh a goddess. He is the 
god who brings lain in,*its seasonr*ai®i ^•if appropriate, 
therefore, to find his* temple situated, as a rule, on the 
bund df a bank d)r«beside a chlmnel. He«is th§ gener^ 
custodian of the vi.^age, and it js fdd the use of him Jnd bis • 
followeriirgtheir taek of riding round the fields at night to 
drive out disease,* IJli^ht tind evil Spirits *that^flie pott^y 
horses, dogs ajd elepha&tsaivhich faae his shrine are provided 
by his graSefui d^Vbtees? TJien thde are the femak deities 
or Anlmans, wfiose •worship is an * interesting blend of 
Bra^pianical and Dfa^d!^ ritu^. In most Villages there 
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are many temples^ sometimes one to' each caste, ^d' 
or ward, dedicated fb Kali-atmnan under her various namfs 
and designations; but one Amman is usually'" regarded 
as prp-eminently the village guardian. .There is scarcely 
a village without the shrine of Mari-amman, wh<f is esjrecially 
assOTiatedvwith"smallpox and Idndted contagious diseases. 
But there are few cures^she cannot effect and few boons 
shfc cannot (\)nfer. It is as grhma-devatas, general guairdians 
of the villages, that these deities play their most important 
part. '"Standing on the limits of the village and facing almost 
invariably the'north, whencetalone calamities comt, they 
are the first objects ,pf attention with all castes when any 
, crisis occurs or is feared in the .village or in Ae family, an 
epidemic breaks out^ or a festival is performiAi. 

„The Saqjed Cow and Holy ^rahVnan.—Then there 
are the cow dMXhe Br.ahman, regarded asssapred throughout 
the land. The cow is especially sacred, and if the p^^ants 
become fanatics on 9 . rare occasion, it is to defend jhe cow. 
The Brahman is the ^iriest for»every<fey life, and, if hc; is a 
learned' man, for marriage aneJ" other celebrations as well.' 
Whatever observance the villagers t,ractise, the Brahipan 
plays the leading part. M'hen'the land has to be ploughed, 
the Brahman says whether thffland is asleep or.not. .W'hen 
the well‘has to be dug, he finds out,a lucky day and ties a 
string to the wooden framework \j’hen it is put into^he* 
ground.' ^When the epp is p be divided, the;Brahman first 
takes his share. Ijj ptort^of Southern India it is a general 
custom that,teforc Hicasuringthe grain, a small quantity is 
set apart for charitj»ot*the 4 ieedipf the temple. This is 
styled devara kok^a, “Cod’s measure, and is distributed to a 
pujari or a Brahman, or to a Dasayya or Jangamayya, 
or ,to beggars ‘generally;' The Mussalcnans also pfet the 
• mbsque' attendant to .poihc and bless the heap of grain on 
the threshing floor before it is diyided,* and h«»is<given a 
regularly recqgnised share for doing so; 'tllis saves the grain 
froip being carried off by evil spiritl. * 

From early in the mbri}ing,.'when the peasant awakes 
and murmi^rs " Ram, Ram," or iitvoXes Narr^yan, Siva or 
any other gods»or goddesses, till he* sleeps, #very porting of 
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•his Kfe is dominated by the controlling power of a living 
religion. And whep there is a death pn the house, when 
tRe village is vbited with a murrain among cattle or any 
epidemic, whom shall he seek for protection •except Kali 
or Slari-am»an ? * The whole village assembles to perform 
a propitiatory sacrifice to the goddess, ifcwls, sheep and 
gpats are slaughtered, and 1-ice on,which th^blo^d has 
sprjnkled, the entrails and seme of the blood,, are earned 
at nigiit in p'roce^ion round the boundary of Iphe village.. in 
prosperity qr adversit jjthe idol is* the only guide and ^lace. 

, Practical Character of Pojgular Religion.—But religion 
is not the business onl^ of the Brahman or the heretoary* 
pnest. Thai it is a living thing, ever'acting on the popular 
conseiousness»^is shown* bj the numerous sects that aristf 
every now and then, ^he founders of which come from the 
non-Brahman foyc. * Ilefe, for example, ausn^She precepts 
of a religious \eacher of a village for the guidance of his 
disciples.* ■ ^ ,• 

Fpr ftikty days after childbirth anB five days after the 
woman’s monthly cycle ^ woman fnust not cojk food. 
Bathe in the morping., Commit not adultery. Be content. 
B^ abstemious and pure. ‘Examine your drinking-water, 
your jpeech and,your fuel. ,lJold ♦he law of compassion ,to 
your heart;* ICcep duty present to your mind as the Teacher 
bape. Stealth, evil speech and lies tenifto increase, so avoid 
tfiem altogether. Slu^ opium, tobacco, bhang an^'blue 
clothing. Fl^ far from spirifs.anij* flash. See «that your 
goats are kept aUve (not sold t(T Musjatmans who kill them 
for food). Keep a fast on the day before the new moon. 
Do hot cut greqp treeS.* Sacrific«*wkh fy^ Say prayers. 
Be engaged in contemplatipn and you ^lU reach Reavefl. 

Social BeneAlp of Religioi^ Observance.—Thus we 
: ee that popular religion helpj a great deal in thebrderit(g o| 
social Jjfe^, This iaforgotteirtn g^r® studies of village cults 
and myths, whiohview Rie subject either fronvthe angle of 
. primitive h&tory 0/ ®f qvaluatioi^ of the cult? in a hierafehy 
of religi*us systems. ‘A few inteipsting instances of vfllage 
religious observances which cdhtfibute to thft^preservation* 
of^ocial w^ldieiiig and order may be adduced here. 
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The effects towards social harmony tare quite obvious 
when, for instance, fjie village god Ayanar in South India is 
held to have the privilege and power of settling disputes 
besides gucmding the village and delivering those affictec 
by si^ess. One of the two contending* parti^ draws Up 
in due legal forn^ a statement of his case—" The petition o 
X 0^ the village ©f Y, against A of fhe village of B, herebj 
showeth: Whereas,” etc.' and,affixes it to the trident of thi 
Ayanar’s shrine. If his petition is true apd he has justice 
on his side, the other party, it is believed, will soon (unlea 
he speedily copies to terms) find himself, his relatives o; 
ijiis property afflicted with 'some evil. A settlement i'l 
accordingly usually w?.de without lo^s of time before thi 
"god and is ratified bi? offerings at his shrine. I^eJse witnessei 
are also believed to be punished when they take the name of < 
particular viCa>c god usually invoked* on such occasions. 

Such an otiservance 'having its origin m fetishistic'and 
animistic cults has come to be employed as an instrcfflent 
of social beneficence and has no* less yalufc as a symbol in 
the evolution of legal'and juris'lic procedure as the admin¬ 
istration of oaths, ordeals, etc., among the auxiliaries of 
more organised systems of jurisprudence. 

Among Hindus in Bifilr to ^lant a mango tree is^ con¬ 
sidered a,religious act productive of spiritupl benefit. The 
approach of the nango grove to iflaturify is celebrated 
even.by,the humblest cultivator with all the show of a 
marriage ceremony., When ttie trce.s arc sufficiently grown 
to give promise of fruit, the villagers repair to a place of 
worship in the^grove, where all the elaborate ceremonies of 
. a marriage are duly perfoi'ined* The'grove is then dedicated 
‘ to*Narayan, wholfe regarded as the bridegroom, and will 
not be violated by anybody. < Similar ceremonies of marri^e 
are perfprmed iff the case of newly excavated wells and 
tanks, which are saved thereby from*^ pollution.*’ An 
interesting feature .in the marriage ijf tanks is the flight of 
the JBrahman «who is induced to drink some milk, and is 
then.'pelted with clods of earth. He personates th% asuras, 
or enemies bf, the god, and thewdoden pole with a trident 
at its top fixed in the centre of tbe tank is' in cmb''”n 
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•of the weapon with •which Mahadev fought and overthrew 
them. , . 

"Religious Ceremonies Distinguished from Black 
Magic. —Such observances are to be distinguished from the 
rites of black magib by three marks : * 

1. That they use ijo force of maniram% 01 jantrams to 

compel the powers, but hre fr^kly supplicatory, aad, 
therefore, presuppose relations of trustful dependence 
and amity aS opposed to ill-will, malice and eftmity betw^ft 
man and thf spirits iijvokqd; • • 

2. Tjiat they are not anti-social in their uses hut beneficent, 
being conducive to th^ gener^ good of the .village, pr it • 
m*ay be to th^ indivictual well-being «if ^he worsuipper ; 

3. *That tho,observances* do not imply secret or self- 
seeking methocis, bwt ^e communal. Holding together the 
village folk in a comrtio!'. effort against a coanidfin danger or 

• ill communal rejoicings and festivals.* 

SocfBl instincts In Religion.—Humaplty has, indeed, 
inveijtec? through *the .ages symbols in’all their gradations 
of crudity and fineness unejer the impulse of social needs 
and instincts. Frpm ^e simplest and crudest to the most 
complex elaborate apparatus* of social or socio-legal fictions 
auS symihols thus invented, the one persistent criterion ig 
every age aald* every region is the adaptation of the means 
to Jhe end relatiVely to the state of culture. This is the 
*tidth of values as oppos^ to thdtrutlj^of facts, and k wc)uld 
be futile in aify social analysis*or siuVey to ride-the high 
horse of d priori concepts and categoric^, be they magic or 
mana or esoteric doctrine, and trample on the rich and 
exuberant growth of mj^ ana foUC-lpre, <j£ symbology* or 
hagiolatry in the imaginative construction of man for the 
satisfaction of naitui^ and social^ustincts. , 

Popular religion has not only contributed to the ordering . 
of the d^5^e andjministratton of huftian and social wants, 
but has also intarpretecT'the living touch with nature in 
forms of certoonikl'and.ritualbtip worship is well as^'in 
mythic cn^atipn* of godS and godde^es. 

Group Go^*aiid. Conmuifai Wor8liip.--Each indi- 
vid»^group'br*cou)munity has sought to rejvesfent itself as 
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being continuous wifh the larger forces of the cosmos Thus, ® 
each community has sought ^ to make itself concrete by 
giving expression to all'the natural needs, religious, {esthetic 
and intelleirtual, over and above the strictly economic. 
Each guild has its own gods and goddesses, ks particular 
form or nj_ode,^dl {esthetic enjbym^t, and each its socio- 
eceiiomic traditidn. And in its Jjarticular festivals all these 
diverse natural needs meet in the confluent outpoupng of' 
the-communal soul. 

Ther artisans and trader? have their special deities along 
with the gods and goddesses jvhom they worship in common 
with the masrses of the people. Tfie;'e are Kamakshi md 
Kanyaka for the i}r\iSans and traders of Southern India. 
Kanyaka presides over the charities of the‘merchaifts of 
the Telugu country." No noble act is ever done except as 
the gift of goddess. She is, indeed, the patron deity 
presiding over national prosperity in the Telugu land^ and ' 
all annadana idmijams, dispensaries, chouUris, schools and 
many charitable asspciations pow run in the nsfme of the 
glorious Kanyaka-Parameswarai- There is Visvakai;ma, in 
North India, who is invoked to increase 4 he wealth of the 
traders or the skill of cyaftsnlen. There is Gandhesw'ari, 
worshipped by the baftyas, who trade in ,'>i)ices. 'Oij these 
occasions the artisans besmear their tools'With Tsandal and 
worship them. The practioe of worshipping the instruments, 
of oht’stalling is universaTin Indw. The traders worship 
their books, their balOTce and weights. Even a gleaner or a 
reaper in Southern" India is often seen to bow before her 
siclde or hoe' before, she b^ns her work. The artisans 
oteerve some i days‘prf-which they do .not work. The 
potters, for cxamjJle, worship Siva on the chaki for the whole 
of Baisakh, and .do not work. They alsadd not work^n the 
. wheel on the’ fortnight of the.Shakti-puja, 

In a multiplicity of guild fas'ts and f^vab, wfU as of 
caste gods and goddesses, we find •the streaming out of the 
lifei-impulse in diverse channels of concrete ^d particular 
, sat^actiqn. 

• Again, not infrequelitly 9 o we find* that different*com¬ 
munities meeh on a higher plane of ^olidarity'as'particippts 
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"in tlie wership of a common god or as l^jothers in a common 
seasonal festival. • • • 

Materililisin of Western Indoftrlal Organisations. 
—A striking contrast with this picture reveal? itself jwhen 
we peep inlb the sacio-religious life of Western industrial 
organisations and communitfes. There eaS^groyp grounds 
itself on mere economic function as if it st6<^ in no ne^ ef 
establishing itself in the larger life of nature end cosmos. 
How more tolerable would have been the lift of the trad^ 
union, bent exclusivel}* on^the adjustment of wages and the 
hours "of labour, if its ^constituent groups could meet in a 
cppimunion of souls iaa common festival ministering at once* 
to the reiigicfes ana the a-sthetic life f How much stronger^ 
and fhore cn(fcring would have been the bond of fellowship 
which at present iS a.superimposition’of a mere ecopom^ic 
struggle! On ^the same platform, ^ain,"tnSf we find a 
mealji^-^round of labour and capital which at present stand 
poles asunder. the whole concrete iyid efeative personal 
ity eannot express itself, irs the routine of daily life, un¬ 
fulfilled instincts and partial interests will stand out 
reljellious, full of potentialities for social disruption and 
ir\Jividual separatism.* It iJ only .when the group interests 
orient,tlfem^elves in the cosmos, oiTly when Ijfe as a whole, 
of individi&s af^d of ^roup, finds its’cl^pnnel of ffllfUment, 

■» tl^at greater solidarity of function and purpose’supervenes 
and the forcej of discojd and ^ebelli9p are set art rtsft * In 
the scheme of Indian g|;oup life we r^ad the inklfhgs of an 
intuitive attempt to combine the expression of diverse 
interests. Thus in the jjidustj-ial guilds, as Veil as in the 
agricultural communit jj* which is by fair the most imjjortapt 
and extensive group' we firtd the ebb ana flow of life with 
the rRythmic changes of nature? • • ^ _ 

Tbe^easonal festivals of tRe Peasant.—There le ^ 
round sf ssligious ceren\pni^ and festivals, faists amd feasts 
throughout the j^eaft^in r&ponse to\he clfhngi^ seasons and 
the phases olthe mooh, as well as the conjunctions of p|^e- 
tairy bodfcs. In \lfe tropicaiUieat^ofIhe Baisakh month (April- 
MayjT, when^th? smris in the meiidfen, water-rtheds {sarais; 
are eiftcteri on fhe roads to sunolv drfhlcs and sweets 
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to the toil-wom tra\yllers. Not merely men but even beasts' 
and plants are religiously proyjded with ample supplies of 
water. And so also are ihe gods. The festival of the bathiiTg 
Vishnu is significant in the hottest time of the year. The 
water post is hung over the pipal and die banytn trees, and 
the tuksi plant o» er the heads of Siva aijd Shalgram (Vishnu). 
Water in earthen jars wi^h delicious fruits are also offered 
to .the spirits of the departed ancestors on the day of .the 
venial equinox; The anxiety with which the Indian peasant 
watches for the monsoon at this time pf the year.is exhibited 
in the magical-rites by which he seeks to appeal to the god 
'for rain, and \fi the songs the women,sing and the prayers 
the maulvis offer fo/ Rie rain-coming. As tte rains come 
'and the rivers begin to rise and betome brown and clayey, 
it is time for the worship of Ganga, chauacteristically borne 
by the mahake-, as.d fruits and flowers are offered to thepiver 
goddess. Similar in character is the festival in the south 
op the i8th day .of the month pf Adi, when the' CSuvery 
flood is supposed to‘reach its.highesfc, ah event *v^nicb all 
peasants should respect and an occasion wheh ablutions in ■ 
the Cauvery, particularly at places whore intakes a circuitous 
course or where it is joined by‘its tributaries, are speciaiiy 
e^cacious. In the rainy seaaio the peasants rejoicje anS, 
in keeping with thcjjioul of nature and mant w'hep the rain- 
clouds and lightning fill the ^es and the ear'th with darkness 
and vague terror, and^ive fise to a^ixious expectancy arid 
longings for the BeloVgd, .tfiere takes place 'the beautiful 
Jhulan festival—-the“raunion of the divine cowherd with his 
milkmaid on the swinging branches of the flowering kadamba 
' tree.- During Srjvan^ (Jiily-August'j, when snakes become 
numerous, the snale goddess is worshipped in every house, 
in order to sequre iramjAiity from qnt&e bite. •Then 
follows the Nandotsava or the festival of the shepherd.^, 
when grass is green arid pastufe abundant. Kijshq.a, the 
shepherd and the iute-pkyer, is cirried*with the herds of 
cattle to the open space ip front of the' waving corn-fields, 
whew they all dance and,'rejoice;'-thfe shepheriis afcd their 
bedecked catile with Ktisima in the centre., In Western 
India, at the etid ,of the monsoon, when th« .ses b^ cease^^to 
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be storn>y and boisterous, the first voyages for the coming 
year are undertakevvith the offering of f ocoanuts to the sea, 
tie worsWp of boats and frigates atid o^her solemnities to 

ensure prosperous ventures. , - ** . « 

Towards tfie end qI Bhadra (August and Septembei^, the 
agriculturists have to observe the fast of-^Ananta-brata in 
gratitude for the ingatheriilfe of the bhadoi hal^vesf and i» thf 
hope of further prosperity. .During the first ,/ortnight, of 
Aswin, since it is,on the rain of this period that a successful 
harvest of t(je aghani £(fid n^oisthre for the raU depen^, they 
devote much time to religidus offerings and oblations to their 
deceased ancestors. This is fo*Uowed by Navratra, o^ nine, 
nights of abstinence’from worldly, ftijoymonts, and the 
worship of th* goddess Dufga oa the seventh, eighth and* 
ninth day of’ th. %ht half of the moon, about the 
time of the autumnal equinox. To the peasant this grekt 
festival is doubtless the autumn Safurnalia and celebrates 
the rcftirh of fertility. The goddess is worshipped the 
ponm d! « prosperous agricultural s^on, and her bright 
•yellow colour is the autumnhue which^as tinged thf golden 
grain. ‘ In the soiith,the ninlih day of the Dasahra is cele¬ 
brated by the Brahmafis as Sarasvvati-puja, and by others as 
Avudha-TJuia, ei?cry one mak^pg obeisance to the instruments 
of his pccpiiar vocation, from pens ^nd books ta ploughs 

’ ^^u^^ the Kartik (petober-^’ovember), when the<«ddy 
harvest is taking ear, many fie.votjunai performances are 
observed, especially by* the women ^hd unmarried prls. 
Towards the end of this month tjie longest»of all fasts is 
observed by thejieople^tspecfally.^emal^ij) some parts of 
the country, in a spirit o^ devotion bAu of the menfal 
suspense pending Jhe arrival o»^e ^rop to matimty. 
At this time of the year is cjle^ted the lanlp festival, i^ 
which m October limps are Bghtqd, Abating lamps ^e set off 
down rivers, andUif Ben^l the autumnal lestii^of Lakshmi, 
the goddess* of prosperity, and tjie moonht “ 

her hon«ur. arf the festiva|.of the d^ce of ^ 

and Radha and the.mijkmaids* (Rasajatra) inihe ^utifw 
moonlit nigBt «f ay turn n. fully show that manlibre shares the 
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renovation and resurrection of his associate, nature^ In> 
the same month, ih the dead midnight of the new moon, 
there takes place the worship of Kali or Shyama, enshroudfd 
in the mystgjy of darkness and dancing the dance of death. 
On the 30th of Kartik the peasant brings from t^e corn-fields 
a ripe golden eaj; (mote), and before tliis is worshipped by 
the j»riest,' in his cottage, he cannot gather the crop. 

' Jfhe festival of the ne^ rice and the fruits in Agrahayan 
(J>ecember-Japuary) is held when the crop has been garaged. 
In fihis festival not merely relatives, but even beasts and birds, 
the dog and tl)e crow, are not forgotfen, but are*^first treated 
.with the new rice of the stason before the householders 
can partake 6f it. 0^ the same day is worshipped in the 
•villages Navin Kai'tik, the old warrior god, ljut one who is 
associated with all that is ever new and /resh. Then comes 
the Paushal^n^, the feast of cak* on the last day of Paus 
(January), which crowns the labour of ihe peasant'with 
golden success.. This is par excellence the feasC ^f^the 
^asant in hilarfous* enjoyment! The day of the* harvest 
home in Bengal is the day whefi the sun enters into the sign, 
Capricornus (makara), which iaiJentical with the Uttarayana 
or return of the sun to the north or.to tlie winter solstice. 
This festival is called Pqrigal in the south of India., Pong^al 
has beep described as "an'^ annual h6vso»v»arming, or 
ingathering; of kith* and kin, and hasvest-home combined; 
the C^riftnias and Whitsuntide of Europe rolled into one." 
The first /lay of Tm (^feually* January 15th) is called Surya- 
Pongal (entrance of the sun into Capricorn or Uttarayana 
Punnya Kalem festival of the northward movement of the 
sun). The word poh^atjaticas "'boiling,” and one of the 
chief ceremonies* ef th'e day is the boiling of the rice of the 
new harvest with milk an<l ja'ggeri, and its dedication to 
Vi^esypra. • It* is a great day for social interchange of 
"visits, and for the feeding of the poor. | Most of the rites 
observed ar? in hopour o| the sun .; The,se,cond ffay*of Tai 
is known as Kattu Pongal (Pongal of the cattle). On it all 
the;cows, bullocks, bufiaKoes, etc,,' of a family ar^ bathed, 

' decorated, |rorshipped. tund fed vritlv coqk^ rice. . In 
many villag^a the guli-naiu (bre^-buU) ,is 'secured by 
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• meacs of a stout r(^ and teased to a state of frenzy by a 

bunch of red and black rags, and a kihd of bull-baiting is 
indulged jn. The Pongal mSrks th* commencem^t of the 
Tamil year. In reality the festival seems to j)e dedicated 
to the glori^catioM of agriculture. • 

In the first breath of spripg. when the zephyr blows with 
the scent of the mafigo flowers, and the, young shoojs^ of 

• Barley are green, and plums ^e rifie, there is the worship of 
SafaiiVvati, the maiden of truth and beauty, music and the 
fine arts. People w'ear clothes bf yellow and green in horibur 
of the advcfit of spring, anil indulge in fcasts.and in visits to 
their friends. When spring advances, on the day of the full, 
fWoon of Phalguna (R'bruary-March^ihe people, during the 
•vveBjearned i^st in agriculture, cclebrlte in the Holi the 

reproductive firingple in earth and man, and express the 
delight which the rocSvdt of nature diffu^s the aifimatc 
and Inanimate*crlation. As in the spring Saturnalia of the 
WSst, 4 lic dol or swing festival reflects as it wer^ in the red 
powdew^d in the crimsbn bath th« red passions in tHe 
, rejuvenated heart of natur^ and hutaanity. 

Thife are the Indian festivals in keeping with the*changes 
o^*nature in all her s»sonai renewals, and cyclical with the 
cycles ot the heavens and processitgial with the proceteion of 
the Suns.,*Thp^ have different meaning^ and, ends In 
different flarts "of India. The deities *10 who^J^ honour is 
paid in these seasonal festivaTs are different,^ aijd^is the 
same province the rites and cerStnonies hav^ different, 
interpretations, the esoteric and Ihc» piopular, according 
to the class of people who take part in them; but the 
seasons remain the same ancFall ^kg a real living interest . 
in these seasonal .observances afid aifuals, fasts and 
feasl^. . ' • 

Industrial Mffteriailsm Divorces Mdn from,Nature. 
—^Thefe is no doubt thatilmder modem industrial *an 3 
social*coft 3 ition| jfhe li^e of the* people, is gradually being 
divorc^ fram nata^ and the elemental fortes with wdiich 
man. i^surfoiuvled. • M^chiner)^. science and intelligence 
moije on the %urfa^ of ^e earth, .and as th| dements do* 
th^ upbuikf,.oblite^tg and create ; but mao finds himself 
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in isolation. He loses touch with the earth and the eilements, 
and, though his mas|ery over nature gives him self-confidence 
and eveo the joy of creation, liie loses the enjoyment thflt 
comes from, the friendship with trees and stones, and from 
playilig with the elemental forces of ne^ture, in,her seasdnal 
play ever showing a new and interesting mood to her 
regpptive devotee. * ' ' 

On the East Asiatic sea-l)oard, among people like the, 
Jap^ese and the Chinese, and in the matrjx of that culture, 
the middle east in India,, imong her various stocks and 
races we find,a living touch with nature as a mark of a 
humane civilisation which haE cut itself off in a remote past 
from the savagery ofrprimitive naturalistic ra9es with their 
cloddishness and their stolid insensibility to the higher 
imaginative and asthetic 'aspects of natu’-e’s life. In these 
races’the pii-mitive nature-sensibility • of instinct present 
in all folk which has tonstnicted the orgies of fetishism', 
shamanism and .magic has developed into a mythogony of 
iiature-deities that from the dawn of Indian civilishtion in 
the Vedic period td* the elaboration of symbolical and 
ritualistic creations of the Puranas has preserved a closer 
affinity and verisimilitude to nature’s own life, in all her 
variegated moods, than has b,ep the case with the Hellen'ic 
tfieogony and* mythogony, giving as they hive done a 
distinctly anthropoftiorphic and arilhropdpathic cast to 
the pgrspnihed natural attributes and phenomena. Hut 
. whether in the foi^m fof thef pluralistic natuSre religion of 
India, in which a strong plastic iipdgination revelled in the 
creation of symbols of the one-in-the-many and the many- 
in-tbe-one out,of th^ materfals ftivnished by the life of 
nafture, Or in thetorm of the Greek Pkganism which saw the 
silhouette of man against >he background of nature—all 
these naiuie-ieactions are now gone in a social environment 
Sivbrced from nature "and nature’s forc^. The economic 
and social system eJso no longer develops .human riation- 
ships. The rilations of employer and* employed tend to 
lose fill humanity. The working man no longer'und*rstands 
'the economic machinery.',. His perceptions, are dull. Not 
only is his eye dimmed and his ear jaiyed by the constant 
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• roapof qoises, but also his heart become^ languid and feeble. 
The monotony of vjork creal^ a craving for excitement in 
tftnes of leisure ; and it is, oecaustf the complete* and the 
creative personality is igifored and suppressed* in hours of 
wotk that tj^e purbly inividual and fragmentary side of it 
demands and obtains expression at any X:ost when work 
ceases. Not merely are tHfe work^g-men tr*cateS as hands, 
•but the employers themselvas cannot resist tie rush and 
drive,*and ffeel like cogs in a vast machine. ‘In restaur^jits 
and dining-rooms, variety Jjou^ and concert halls, jtrikes 

. and elections, railways and tramcars, man finds that he has 
d*etached himself from*the world, and divide^ himselLfrom* 
h*s fellow-miyi. • *, , 

But naturofcannot be'mhcked.. Education has not been 
able to supply new^ay materials of thought, and im^na- 
tion in the denajurdd city. Thus, the oity'fe'orldftg-man 

• prote’sts again^ his impoverished and alien environment; 

immoralify* and intemperance satisfy a ,great many ; a 
circijs, S •theatre' a rf:inem^tograph, a camp meeting, a 
jnagician, a quack, with al^that is melodramatic apd that 
can raise mental.forcjps to a primitive effectiveness, are 
sought by all. • • 

5 Comiag Renaissance in ^ligkius and Social Life.-r 
A neo^natuy^sm* and a neo-anthropomgrphism will restore 
th^ nature-reactfons, tlie loss oj which has devitalised the 

” w8rking-man and temJJ^ed hint to ^jjd the exciteinenf his 
nature craves by the artificial sfinjulq? of»vice. Bat, in this 
renewal, anthropomorpBism and pagafiism, pluralism and 
pragmatism will each have to satijfy jthe ethical needs of 
the individual. JJaturtf Worship ii^ ij« reqpjval should «ot 
entourage crouching submission and abjeft fear, buf derive 
its inspiration faoqi the self-confidence anij self-toowledge 
that man will have newly acquirrti. Symbols'arid nmages. 
will h^e Jheir 'Values coiftinupusl^ re-interpreted, and 
their meanings suid purposes vitaky realisedthat they 
niay not d^enerate* into mechanical routme and rfull 
formute/v)r aftti-social u^ to the destijiction* of 

the healthy teyture »f social life, «s*has been *o often the • 
case^ the ihedi*\al.period of India as ejse^here. TJie 
ecL.n “ “ •..ec 
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fact is that polytheism and symbolatry have their distinctive' 
uses when they fee<£the imagination and satisfy the spirit; 
but this can only be secured when there is a free creation, 
use and renewal thereof by the spirit of man, acting as a 
self-cbnscious, reflecting intelligence and hot as,the tool of a 
masterful image. Where the<.intellect wavers before the 
mystery of"theTnfinite and yet tiie intense emotion renders 
impossible fhe retreat oi the,soul, religious symbols freely 
aTKe, as fulfilments at once of the baffled,intellect and the 
thrillipg heart, and make ti(e world alive with communions 
of nature, man and the Infinite, ft is thus that neo-paganism . 
"will find its future in naturalism, ahd neo-polytheism in a 
pluralism, free and fopontaneous, which will ^qitbfy ethical 
‘and spiritual aspirations, much better thaiv an absttact 
and barren monotheism, or a mechanical and soul-ldlling 
polytheism. « '• 

They will also have tneir pre-eminent social values; first,» 
by encouraging simplicity of life and maimers and dignity of 
character; and, secbndly, by transfiguring indiiitlual and 
social relationships iri terms of tfie one and all-sufficient rela¬ 
tion with God, which will re-create sopietyby efforts towards 
the elimination of the poverty, suffering and vice of ofie’s 
^Uow-man inspired by»the ideal of establishing a, paradise 
on earth, here ‘and now. As in the relationship Vdth nature, 
so in the relationship of inqn in society and in industry, the 
communal consciousness wifi expre^ itself in ever-renewtd ' 
symbolical observances and Institutions, in rittes, sacraments 
and festivals, embltipatic of one dommon humanism that 
informs the various, incorporate forms of associated life. 
In the great fp^tivals aad ahiusefiffents o^ the East in her 
periodibal mtlas, jatras and processions, one find^ a 

sense of the oneness of p«An in his generations, and the 
, sypfipathetic" resonance ®f a, responsive multitude, which 
represent on tlfe hum^i side wfiat the pluralistic 
Religion of Naturoof thafuture will represent in the relation- 
ehib with nathre. And over all tfiere.\Wll be aHiosmic sense 
neWly developed in a humanity that will feeWt^ oneaess with 
rthe earth, and sea and«k^ And fhe stars in their procession. 
In the servite of this new religionmany od' tSie periodical 
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obs^ances, festivals and pilgrimages «f popular Hinduism 
ipay tod a proper«place invested wilH a new meaning and 
purpose.* In Chandranath, on the inaccessible mountain 
fastness of Chittagong, or in the tempest-toss^ Cape.where 
the love-lofc maiden has put on the ascetic’s garb tinged 
with the yellow of tke.pal^-clad seashorein ^walamukhi 
with her blood-red tongues «f subterranean fire* ‘of 
■ Kangra, or in Sabitri with ^he morning surf reflected jn 
the calm wateft of J;he Pusl^ar lake; in Amamatb or 
Baciribishalin the majestp an(i expanses of the |lacier- 
clad heights, or in tlje valleys of the meandering Saraju, 
Jpmha, Caavery or Godaveri; in th^Goniukl'i falls ht the 
soi^rce of tKe Ganges, in ttie different aonfluences of rivers^ 
in their cirefitous courses or their mouths at the sea, we 
find a spontaneoift ^variety of the symbols pf a (;c«nmon 
cosmism chai^ging according to tlu? mysteriSus moods of 
nature in mountain or sea, lake or desert, forest or valley. , 
Thu^fiumanispi, naturalism and cpsmism are the trijfee 
cord binding man in’his mvltiform groups and his historic 
• generations to" the universat scene. Indeed, in they Incipient 
aigi instinctive forma all tliese elements are operative in 
tjjeir concrete embo 3 imenfs and popular manifestations 
in tha Hinduisnaof the ma.sfo8. • * 

Religiob *an 3 Society of the Future.—Bu? for the 
, trasses- cosmism is oqjy an erfvironing influence ^whyh is 
dimly felt wi^iout being'seen. • Nattwalism, or oneness with ^ 
nature, works in the instincts and run^*in the blood; and 
humanism, the apotheosis as it wdte of ^1 the diverse 
family and commimal fglatioijships, is a conscious creative 
force ; and these ideal human re&tifinslyfiS, personified dn 
n^thic and semi-hislorical •personages of the Indian Epics, 
Puraflas and folk lore, consciously regulate the activities of 
the individual in tlie family^and m t^e groups. (i6) Tlfosd 
symbols common humanism‘that spring from various 
forms of iiglividu^ and social relationship*—the eternal 
child, the eternal youdh, the eternal feminine or the et^al 
mothCT ^or,*agam, the god of theifbmestead or the eternal' 
shepherd of jike'pasflir^e, the etdknal king on fhe throne in 
his imperial gfandeut or the eternal ascetic who has <fon- 
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quered death and conquered life; or, again, the deitieS of ‘ 
the occupations and* professions, deities of the homestead 
and vilh^e, and deities* of the group and nation,' and the 
deity,of uniVersal humanity—alf these appear and freely 
and spontaneously renew their appearances inn the Hin'du 
pluralistic .pan^'eon. But in "the .new blend of cosmic 
huitiSnism which will rise nut of Ae ashes of the old religion' 
of man and nature, whether in the East or the West, man '• 
will rise above a mere mechapical obedience; and consciously 
bring tiimself into infinite relr.tionf.hips with a cos'mic 
humanism according to his subjective and objective esperi- ■ 
ences.' The eternal child, the divine, mother, the eternal 
(eminine, and the etprnhl Eros, the God of the nfltions or the 
God of universal humanity, it is these eternal relationships 
that bind man in family and in, ditfefent social groups, 
make tSe boAd iiidissoluble, and lead him to sacrifice hi'mself 
to the conscious pursuit of self-realisation. And not ,the ' 
human alone. Nature in her sempiternal prAcSsslon as 
well as in her tranquil, rest will be clad with shining'fMtencies 
apparelfcd in the glory of a dream—the mother earth, the 
ancient heavens. Spring the ‘eternal, youth. Autumn the 
harvest bringer. Dawn the loVely tiSaiden, with blushifig 
face and hear.t of gold," sending her outrfders before the 
Asvins, the cherubjms of lustre. Evening* singihg lullaby 
to the world in her lap. Night the mother of mystery and , 
romarfcet the Saptarsh^ in t^eir starry abodcj the Pole Star 
{Dhruba) 'guide and hlcbinger, Madakala the all-engulfing 
Void, Energy the pn'mal mother, with creative Evolution as 
her handmaid,' bewilderirg iq.her multiform appearances— 
thesfe wjU be the abiding ^esences as symbols of nature’s life, 
at once inspiring and overawing, kindling and restraining 
maq in his generations. NdW gods will thul appear.aild the 
processiftn never ends; man finds that he himself is jthe sole 
actor, and the great stage is o'ne with the cosmps and the 
pulsating life, of humaility. It Is thi# new polytheistic 
Religion of Nature and Humanity rvhifih is at once the basis 
< and" support of CommimaUsm .tod"leads ft .tow^dS the 
'satisfaction di the universal ends of social lift, in tune *with 
cosmic existence. 
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P. *29. '>W 

Apart from the economic cc^operation, penoaicai recreation 
and \vorship enlist in^ndia the participation oi.the family as a 
unit within •the home. 

P. 29. NoU ( 5 ) 

The result is that the woman in the West pfogressivety loses 
her amportancf and value in the faijjily. *The* dissatisfaction 
wjjich she feels as education goes on apace furnishes the inspira¬ 
tion of the*feminist movement. In the Wesf the woman is fi^ 
to entur ^ny occilipat^on in competition with men. She thus 
tcnSis to lower, the wages of nfen, whosealiminished income must 
support both husband and wfle jind children, because the’woman is 
o^flinarily expect«l to give up money-earning as marriage takes 
j^ace. In the countries of Eastern civilisation this serious mal¬ 
adjustment, arising out of the^ffere«ce in the economic positifin 
of woman irf mdustry and the home, is ^voided. * Thera is enough 
work at h8me t<» keep 4 ier profitably employed ; tie pin-money 
ahd stfee-dhan would provide for jj’er own support, whil| wojk and 
sharing of responsibility in th* fieldSissure mutual divotion. 
Indeed, the woman herj has adapted* hetself to tBe mode of* 
production ; there is a consistencj' between the economic and 
marriage-family mores, which, however, are now being threatened 
by the advent of factory firodubtionjwith consequent con(psion 
auid stress. Hoi^to adjust the new ponoitio^ of indu.stry to the 
did mores of marriage and the family is with «s a serious problem 
of ajfJjlied econoniiijs; while the West would ahan^e the features 
of marriage and the family ra^ver than the economic'moras. • 

• • • * • 

P. 2ot. \ Note (3).. 

The histdty of tlia ancient Hindu temples* and Buddhist 
monast^es, of ir^de aad ci;aft guilds in India, may be as fidhtful 
in pointi^ tft the develOTnient of Ifi^jan industry ift the future* 
as tfie histon>o!rthe*Ch 5 ^ian modhsteries and^giilds has been 
to eome of th^ ecqnctniS reformers in the West. 

• 3^ 
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P. 255. Note (4). 

More than a century ago the Emperor of Russia ordered tl^, 
raising of a fund out of tne communal revenue derived frojn the 
settlers, from»which advances were to be made for agricultural 
improt'ements. When the peasants in the paltic prj)vinces '«rcre 
liberated special funds were creatgd in the volosts of these pro¬ 
vinces partly out lOf communal reveijue and partly out of money 
raiSfed by voluntary contribution. Like similar village communal 
funds in China and India, these were mainly for charitably pur¬ 
poses, but, nevertheless, they made advances under certain 
security. The zemstvo came irf.o existence in the 'sixties of the 
last cefitury. Its first endeavour? .wer^ directed towards the 
^organisation of kustars, and loans and saving association^ Ib 
gradually begaato provjde the population v;ith seeds, implements, 
and live stock on crejiit.* It built schools, roads, inproved the 
types of live stock, and generally bestirred itselfiin raising the 
physical and moral trend of the people. Th# mir, the artel, and 
the wdis/wo are t‘hej,ndigenous communal "bodies which have been 
the solid bedrock on wh'ch peaceful constructive social work 
of the people was based. New kinds of societies have also 
rapidly sprung bp—agricultural ,societies,_ credit 'societies, 
consumers’ societies. 'Co-operatiye societies' now builb rc^ds, 
telephones, telegraphs,'and have ^even their ov.'n post offices, 
their own medical centres, asylums, schools, organise experimental 
farms, own and work coal mines and /actofies, and establish 
many other institutions serving communal interests. Durii^ 
asd after the \yar new fofms and methods qf conjbiiffed,effort 
have appeared on the horizon. The soviet state'is jtself based 
on the framework of‘the old communahsm. 'in the history of 
social, evolution, we find that, the village community was at 
_ first bound by a real awfl thci» a fictittous tie o{ brotherhood ; 
the bond ol common Economic interest .then superseded the older 
ties, but did not supersede the olderTeeling. This has been the 
case in Russia, China apd ^pdia._ In England and in France the 
old Xentonic vill^e cym^junify gaif^ place to the medieval 
manor ac a result of Nofman conquest Vn of Frankish or Norse 
occupation, but this after a Ijng find bitter conflict. In othfer 
countries tfie ^uper-impositicai of Roman feudality disintegrated 
tthcnatuVal and long-establfshed communalism. Thus grewj up 
in Europe extensive lo'rdshjps the em^ror, q{ seijatorid 
magnates and of central cities which.'levelkd, down 'the village 
community, the steam-roller of centralisation, beyond 
reco^ition. Thus, along wKh the los? qf econoipic andpolitical 
. autonomy of the village, •tne.comihund habits and ffaditions 
M^e swept away. In Ri&sik, China and India? spite of fliany 
vid^itudes, the ^f-govcmment of local* aqd iJonUocal bodies. 
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• andHhe,economic cdhtrol of the village, as,well as the communal 
ownership of the living conveniences ess^tkl to group welfare, 
Imve per^ted, an(f still relhain, t||e original and essential 
substratum of the political {md economic structure of "society. 

A comparison of jthe Slavonic, Teutonic and Ei&em forms of 
coAuhunalism will he found in my forthcoming publication 
entitled Communalkmin Asim Polity. 

. P." 279. Note (5f. 

.Ouf of a- population of 1,200,000, nearly, 892,000 occupy 
one-joom tenements ia Bombay, The nuftiber of tenenifents 
required for«this beggaaly j*ete of existence is 223,ooca at the 
liberal rate of 4 residents in eac^i tenement. Iif addition, there 
are 15,000 tenements too ricketty and bad for Iiupian habitationf 
The existingjnumber of tenements beip^ 174,000, there is need 
of ejecting 6^000 fresh .ones {vido Capital, Bombay Letter*, 
August 14, igro). 

P. 281. , * Note (6). 

getween 1915-1915, the Corporation of Calcutta sanctioned 
1,702 rSasoa'y buildings—besides huts, and tetween 1915-19^ 
only 1,64)^; so there was a Shortage of 74 buildings. Between 
1914-1915, no .less th,*n 643 4 nasonry buildings, besides huts, 
‘were d^olished by the Inlprovement Trust. Thus •Calcutta 
is jiow at least 7*7 hcoses shdrt. * 

P* 283. , , (7).* 

Specimei^ of tMs type of hut or busti<a.K universal. • Thw are 
fopnd hy the sedre in \he Bowl^zar and Chattawaliali GuUie 

* afeas in Calcutta, whe»e very many Anglo-Indiqns^ljy* and 
rear children in degradlhg squalor. *!{he^t5q)ical qpit of the 
quarter consists of a centsal court-yard sopie fifteen by ten feet, 
surrounded on all sides by thatched huts built of mud. Each 
rcKHn gives shelter to some four fir fi^ people, nfen, women and 
children, there bgji^ one*! 5 ed for theewUale fgpjily, one tap and 
oij,e closet for the whole’colow. The rW i» as high as Rs.? a 
montlj. Sometimfp Anglo-Indian lollies of fdur or five members 
are found living in tells which muSt have betn origindly built 
for storing coal, or njay have bee» batn-r(^ms. The overcrowding 
is not (on(|i»cive taa proper faoral training. The temptations 
in the way of girlp taming small salaries wkh which they have 
to feed andtdothc tliem^ves are also enormofis, and it a 
regidRa^ fadt 31ut many pf the i^es of the community, are 
responsible fdt inducing the girls tft.go wrong. The extra- 
orchiiary immorSf rellticSis that eidst among m^bers of the" 
siune family add tjiek hear relatives is alntdbt unbelievable 
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and is primarily caused by the housing conditions. Consumption • 
and venereal diseases" are general among the lower dasses of 
Anglo-Indians. (See Report, of the Calcutta Domi(^ed Com¬ 
munity Enquiry Committee, pp. 73-161) 

P. 3 o' 5 - ■ Note (8). 

Nobody cpi know the actual “exteivt iA prostitution in any 
CQUiriry. These estimates Ijave a Idrge margin of error. 

P.. 319. Nok (9). 

As Ipng as labour is cheap 4 i J^pan, China and India, arid-as 
long as European and American capital can exploit Chinese 
^and Indian labour, the Western wgrkee also will have no red! 
econofnic liberty. Thpre is need of organising the black and 
yellow workers of A^sia’and Africa and affiliating them inter¬ 
nationally. But organised capitalism Has created^ch a prejudice 
in Europe and,America against black and yellow labour that 
it will take a,longtime for the lattel' to be associated on a par 
with Western labour im an international Organisation, Vhile 
the forces of capitalism and financialism are ever rfadj*’ to 
utilise even an imtenjational labour body for sweating those 
workers of Asia and Africa whp constitute in theit ‘eyes the 
proletariat of modern* civilisation In the ranks of British, 
labour, the national section stands to the intemationaT in the 
proportion of ten to one. , ‘‘ », 

The Washington Labour'Conference recomipended an 8-hoMr 
day or 48-houi; week for ^11 cbrftitries, except India,‘'in.'whose 
case theyffixed a lo-ljoui: day or a 6o-hour w«^k.‘ j*f5 to women 
workers, it was recommend^ that th^y should enjoy ,2 d^vs’ 
leisuie^ru-thf week, and should not work at night. As to youfig 
persons, tjie ConferencC*iixed Che ageTimit at »4 years for dl 
countries ; in the c^e of Iitdia they fixed it at 12 years. The 
age-minimum for children in India is now 9 years. As regards 
inspection, the' Conference recommended that there should be 
regular physiciaflg, emploj-ed by thfc'Government to examine 
the health of labou ers at reasonable irttsrvals. 

Among other features of importance was^the extension'of 
the .meaning .of the term ^ factory " to tn ‘institution using 
power and employing ^ few as lo worker^. The Govwnment 
of India are consulting Local Governments" in conpectipn with 
the revision of the«Facto»ies and Mures Actf, and hope to be 
able to formulate proposals very soon. .■ *" “ 

The League of Nations Covenant bas laid flQWh ce^n ideal 
‘ standards «f conduct for sDl nations in their dealin{;s \mh native 
'or imported lifbour. It is a rfcdsive stepffir fhe gildi^ recognition 
of 4he elemenfa] rights of labour bjf an .intAnational body. 
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>The*req)giution of the right of association, the abolition of 
child labour under 14, and the restrictijn of occupations for 
j»ung per|ons betw^n I4an<ft8 }iear| of age, the acceptance of 
the principle of the minimum age, the adoption of 4 48-hour 
week with a weekly rest, the grant of e(Jualit5^.of status to 
woken, the institution of a system of inspection especially aimed 
at the protection of workers, these are all laid down as the ideal 
standards of conduct toi^ard* labour. Thes&cbndittons are 
. ifnmediately enforceable on the dmtracting parties to the 
Covenant, and the decisions 8f the IntemationSl Conferdhce 
which will soon be coi^vened to^scuss the«p?oblems affecting 
wages, empipyment ajjd h^rs*6f labour are await^ with 
, Mxiety. • . 

It is sad to reflect tBat in tMfe tropical regions of the worick 
where labour^is sweated labour, not or^a#ised fot . elf-profection 
as in Europe •hnd America, and where women and children arg 
bein§ exploited and debauched in mines, plantations and ranches, 
controlM mostly 1^' ^hite capital ancf entecjjrise, th^ most 
important provision of thS Covenant relating to.the Ibnftation 
of the working day will not be applicable m the supposed interests 
of*indiist{i?l progress of the countries conjemed. Nowhere, 
howevei^ is protoative labour legislation.moft; required than in 
Asia, Afnda, Central artti SoutfnAmerica, which as labour reserves, 

• and as, countries producing the raw materials of Eurc^an and 
American industr;^, w^ll be made greater use of than ever by 
European and Americsin capital and business enterprise for a 
rtpetitiop of exploitation and svjeatfljg which have accompanied 
the fdotprint^ of* white industrialism in the Uixuriant jungfts 
and virgin«wilde[nesses^of the tropics.* « * 

.The Jndian Factory Act allows a working day'of 12 hours’ 
full work, the only stijiulation‘beina that there. m«s4 he an 
interval of haK an hour, in the ffourse (B tlje day's vwrk, during, 
which the machines are net to be used.* Tiie mill may. therefore, 
run from 6.30 a.m. in the ftioming to y^.m. at night, with only 
an interval of half an hour in^the middle of ttie day for food 
and rest. The ludian tpifls run for ^2 Jwjurs per week, thffmUls * 
i« England and Amerita run between 42 anS 48 hours {wr week, 
the mills in Japan run between 96 and 112 fiours per week. In 
some of'the Intfiaif mines men and,worfien Ifbourers ye known 
to work for 22 to i4 hours a ^ay, or 132 to 144 hours per tdteeR, 
food being*broughc to tj^em in the coal pits. In the case of 
textile workers ih i? provided that nb chiltf (de^bd as a person 
below the «%e of 14* anajj be employed for more Than 6 flours 
in aayapne Say, Th* en^loyme*^ of women and children, 
and.also of Hdjjlt m^es^ in*fact*riel jvhere the shift system is* 
not in forc^*^ been'prohibited? except bejtfen 5.30 a.iH. 
and 7 p.m. * * 
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The weekly hours of work in factories as feed by law in vatious' 
countries are :—• 

48 hours—Great Bntajp (textile mills); '"Norway ; German3-; 
Australia (by law in New South Wales); Russia. 

54 hours—»issain. Tea Plantation for women up to 18 years. 

72 hours—India (men and women workers). , r 

98 hours—Japan (men and women workers). 

Asia andf Africa, are the home of the" 12 and 14-hour day-; 
the tong hours of labour fnean fewer opportunities for rest and 
recreation, monotonous work and unwholesome employment, 
as well as bad houring and low standards of living. The hours a 
man \^orks, indeed, irequentfy dgtermyie the character of his 
h(»ne and domestic life, his pleasures as well as his capacity to. 
.resist exploitation. ' 

As regards the homp of labour for women, it qan almost be 
^d that Asia and Africa are the home of the rt and i2-bour 
day, Europe of the 9^ and.to-hour day, Americd of the 9'-'hour 
day, Md Australia of the 8-hour day. . The 12-hour day is in 
force iw Japap, a^well as in the teictile' factories of the East 
Indies (in the other factories, ll hours). It is most regrettable 
that no prohibition of employment of women about to be eonfilied 
1* to be found in the (egislation of, India. Women h^ve been 
known to give birth to children y/hile att work in ouf mills' and 
workshops. Overtime Work and night work are continued even ■ 
in pregnancy; while work, requiring standing position and 
demanding strenuous physical exertior, is not discontinued. 
It is estimate^ that a worker, who has not worked in tl},e factoty 
far 3 months bffore her cbnfinirftent, will bring (nto the’world 
a child of more than 6»5 lbs. in weight. 50) per oent. of the 
newly-born infants of the w(»-king motiiers iii the Baudeloqnc 
lios^al in Paris are bclqw the normal Weight. No less harmful 
^ is an early return to Jvork a\ter confinement." The lying-in 
' period of 4 weeks “befole donfinemcMt and the lying-in rest 
period of 4 weeks after confineraenf should be compulsory for 
all female workers; while,the obligation of employers to grant 
rest periods to w<Snen wth newly-bofri childran and to provide 
nursing rooms for them must be recogmsed in India. , 

A newly-aroused'civic and economic conscience in India,must 
demand: (i) a 54'hour‘wee|f limit for factoly kbourerS: (2) a 
42-kour Week limit for ^niners } ^(3) a 36-lv)ur week limit* for 
women miners; (4) a 48-hour week (imit for factoi^ women ; 
(5) a compulsory interval "of an hour in tha middle of each 
working day; (6) an age limit of yeai's for yotmg pei'sons, 
and a legal night rest of di hours; and (7) uiueful^dupta- 
• tion of kinds of work to {Rfe needs of the woman 4 forker bfiore 
Cmd after herfemfinement. * . v . 

Clauses of uhJndian Factorv Act must also demand: It) a 
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•(niniihuni cubic feet df space in the labour^’ tenements; (2) a 
maximum disparity of 3 to 4 in the proportion of sexes in the 
labour quarters; an(f (3) a mfhimum pumber of latrines. 

As regards Japan, one dcjfs not hear of the enforcement of 
the factory law of IQ16. Japan’s intense aijjjiety^p retaig the 
maAets opened to her textiles by the war has encouraged at 
official tendency to excuse factories for extending the hours ol 
labour beyond the limits prescribed in 191& • The prls 
.wftrK for 14 to 16 hours have no Sufldays. The working weeTi 
is pf 7*days, though there are cSrtain holiday tim^. One shift 
is m the day time, 1;ay, from 6 a.mi to 6 p.m., mnS the other, say, 
from*6 p.m. Ui 8 a.m. Jhe SimeMormitory, the same bidding 
^pes double duty for the tVo batches of workpeople. There 
are girls from 15 to 20, ^rls of il, girls even younger. In 1916, 
there were o^r 636,006 factory girls in J’apan: these 5,500 
wera under li ; 87.000 updqr 15, aii(f pwhaps tliree-fifths ol 
the rmainder ^ere under 20. These girls are recruited from the 
villages by the agenfe (jf the factories, thby are.paid an initial 
cost of recruiting, the^ work generally 4 or three j<SVs of 
indenture. The "number of women wheTare recruited as factory 
woAers«re»ciies 200,000 every year, but of theje 120,000 do not 
return to^he parental roof, liither tlicy hvxatlt birds of passage; 
and move from one faetbry to another, or^o as maids in dubious 
•tea-houses, or as prostitutes.* The exploitation of child laboui 
in match-works, gl4SS-w;orks and the like is not less serious than 
the* exploitation of woman aixl girl labour. 

5 ^ comj^rative ftnd regional stjidy *ijf the different stocks and 
region# as reggrd# industrial ffltigue, mortality,«social hygiene' 
dietary, th» minium ^ge, etc., can*al(jne furnish*the rea! 
.j. sci*ntifi« foundation of the protection of labour.* We have 
seen in Volume I. some^f the frtiitfu^applicationa of*rtgional 
economic^ in this regard ; at thll time.Jwlipn an intirnational 
bond unites the labour legislation of tile liarious countries, the 
study of comparative and regional eSonomte with special 
reference to the limits of^^ciency, tke minimum food, as well 
as habits of life a*d con^Jinons of climate so faisas they furnish 
comparable bases of the stu^ly of labour ^oblems, becomes 
more mecessaiy than ever. Th* promotion of comparative 
research tn the fiSd^of economic anq adifiinisrtative science and 
hygiene «an alone laid to an r^jitlerstanding of the real n^d#oi 
lalmur and«Hieir satisfaction; for the problem of the scientific 
management of labbm arid industry is intimately related tc 
the social arrSijgeraent andyalues of particular economic regiiftis, 
and canmjt be solved bye simple proeras of international cofifto! 
as m^ be em^o^ed m^raps|ibrtation'aqd for the postal business, 
But a profoimdefiange o| spirit is necessa^ help^ this can be 
accomplished. Intaimtion^ economic rivahy can only •be 
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regulated by a beli^ef in higher ideals df civilisatio? than iiS 
material expansion,' while the present conflict between more 
organised and immature econonTic types 8an only be controVed 
by a new reim of science and hunjanitarianism which mil work 
hancj in hai^d in the exploitation and distribution of the world’s 
resources according to the vital needs of different peoplef and 
zones. 

?< SI9. „ (fo) 

■An increate in the number ofishifts is not always an adyaptage 
to the labourer/flp the Tata Imn and Steel Wqrks at Jamshedpur, 
the machinery is kept going/for 24 hours with three shifts of 
8 hoifrs each. Owing to lack of'an adequate sujiply of trained 
labour, the workmen have often to .work for 16 hours, aiifl" 
sometimes evttn for 24 horn's continuously. In the mines .the 
24-hour day is very dften met with. 

' Voluntary overtuhe, which rediices efficiency^ during ordinary 
hours and is a cause »f future sickness and absence, ought to be 
avoift'd by the’employcrsso far as pfectisable; while compulsory 
overtime woik, ordered .under pen^ty of fines,to be imposed on 
default, leads to even worse results. 

In India it is ^ry necessary also to discourage Holiday work, 
because holidays are so inextricab'ly wqven with the soci^ and 
religious life of the workmen. It is also desirable to introduce 
recess intervals during the worffing period, as well as to provide 
suitable place and conveniences for me^s, aiid arrangements, for 
washing, etc., adapted to Indian'habits' of life; nor should these 
latter be ne^ected in arranging suitable seats.^d qther fpmiture 
during work. '' 

P. 321. Note (ii). 

Nb'definKe policy wijs evoltjed as a result of this strike. Thus, 
in January, 1920, about pioo^ioo operatives in the textile factories 
again struck work. ■ There has beefi an all-round advance of 
127 per cent, jn the pnees of necesiiries over the scale of prices 
in 1914-15 : and the'striSce w^s an inevitable urge of economic 
t^ardship, and tfco demand Ifor a higher standard of living. Though 
unorganised, the y^rkers could yet get their demands formulated 
and their terms publis]ied accepted. Vi 4 f Capital, Bombay 
Letters, ■ ' • 

P. 322. NoU, \i2). 

Between January and March, 1920, the number of operatives 
involved in tHe different strikes in the fiombay olty alone was 
ifioQfis. In most cases the strikes were settled by m increase 
of allowances, grant of a'bonus, nauction of workers and other 
minor coned^tms Md* Roceedings of\he Indian Legislative 
Council, 17th March, 1920). 
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TP. 3^4- ■ Note (13). 

A big housing schesie, one the biggest undertakings in the 
Efct, was introduced in August, • House-building is to be 
prosecuted by a government*department. The cost of building 
is climated at 5J cwres, and of sanitation^ater supply,•etc., 
at 6 crores. 'ftie Government Housing Scheme needs mo^cation 
so far as certain features are cfmcemed. The s^eg|ition of the 
poor man's quarter, and the continua^on of ode-room tenements 
•are po, ^lution of the probleifs of city accomnjpdation. ,A 
■hundred families yf labourers may be grouge 4 into a village 
with an open space in the middle, t well as a community hoflse 
or meeting robm, a comfhon,Blundiy, and common bathAooms 
‘ ^nd laflrines. To bring the villageynto slumdom is*possible under 
tljif arrangement. Cq-operative housing and jmblic utility 
sooietics, as rfell as community centres* should bo initiated to 
develep the civic consciousness and qnlist tlA co-operation'of the* 
p>eopIe themselvfs in the solution of'their, problems of housing 
and social betterment..* • 

P. 329. • ' Note (14). • 

Anotlier advanced and far-sighted employes is Mr. Seebohm 
Rowntrea- , As an investigator, an uuthoa and an authority ort 
the T^hole question of labour, his books aq4 organisation deserve 
tareful consideration in India. His employment of 7,000 men 
wit^ a capital of 200,000, aAl an annual turn-ovet of some 
£5 j2oo,ooo, furnish an occasion* not ojily for labour welfare, but 
also for a solution of labour problems. Jlis garden city and model 
village,* with *i*s (Iblightful houses, each with its flowers and 
little gardeif of vqgetablgs behind deep-^raen hedges, the dub- 
' hqjKe and folks’ hall, have all grenvn up on a basi^ of friendly 
co-operation between coital a^d latogur, under-a *g*awing 
democratic control. , , 

P. 348- 'Note (15). 

The car itself is sometimes periodically overhauled, giving 
an opportunity to {he tempk or erfy asisqps to j^ow the deliya^ 
of their workmanship, arfd to different \fillag*s and cities to vie 
with ojie another in display. 'Thijs religious* observance plays 

its part in the ertcouragement of art and crartsinpnship. , 

• • 

P. 3^7. Not* ^16). • 

4 • * * 

One of the rea^ift why* Christiania appears backward and 
out of date, Jihd canndt-efiectively fulfil its functidh in the West, 
is the sirjple fdet t^iat the ftpman rdgitionships which furnished 
at least a partktl an^ogue between God find man have disappeared 
from Ihe sociefi^*of Weftem civili&tion, and thfre exists no 
available parmlel 
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